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noticed in cold drawing as drafting progresses 
either from the green or annealed rod, from the 
process annealed wire, or from the patented rod or wire. 
By green rod is meant the rod in the natural state, as it 
eaves the rod mill; the process annealed wire refers 
that which has been annealed at about 1100 deg. 
Fahr. in order to relieve strains without attempting re- 
crystallization; the patented wire rod or wire is in 
the normalized condition. The scope of this article is 
necessarily so restricted that it is not possible to con- 
sider the mechanical technology of wire drawing, as 
such, 

Treating this subject from a practical standpoint, 
me is obliged to deal with wire rods of approximately 
0.207 in. in diameter, that is, No. 5 American wire 
gage, since drawing from larger sections would not 
allow the high range of percentage of reduction that 
‘an be obtained normally without intermittent thermal 
treatment in drawing directly from a smaller rod or 
wire. 

Like all natural laws, those governing the behavior 
‘f steel in cold drawing are inexorable, and our under- 
standing of the results obtained depends primarily 
ipon the determination of those laws. It is not claimed 
that the underlying laws of cold working are unknown, 
ut it has been noted that, in literature pertaining to 
this subject, there is lacking a clear definition and in- 
terpretation of those laws. 

The most admirable contributions to the subject of 

id drawing are: 


C HANGING relations of tensile strength have been 


(1) Goerens, “The Influence of Cold Working on the 

perties of Iron and Steel,” Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs. 
Volume III 

2) Percy Longmuir, “Some Aspects of Wire Drawing.” 
and Steel Institute, 1912, Volume LXXXVI. 

3) J. F. Tinsley, “How Heat Treating Affects Wire,” 
rican Iron and Steel Institute, 1914. 


\ll investigators agree that the tensile strength is 
reased, while the maximum elongation and the con- 
tion are reduced, by cold working. Goerens con- 
les by saying, “Summarized, it may be said concern- 
the mechanical properties that the tensile strength 
nereased by drawing in proportion as the deforma- 
n of the material is greater. The extent to which 
; may be carried depends on the composition of the 
terial and on the size of the sections undergoing de- 
‘mation. The tenacity developed by cold working of 


*Metallurgical engineer Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago. 
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Variations and 


steel is hence dependent also on the following three 
factors: 
“2. The chemical composition. 


1. The capacity of the material for cold working. 
) 


sae 


The original dimensions.’ 


Longmuir concludes, “In neither case does the in- 
crease in tensile strength possess an exact ratio to the 
amount of flow.” 

As is obvious, the amount of flow can be measured 
only by the change in the reduction of area, thus: 


rp —As—4 x 100 
Ao 
n which R reduction in percentage from original area 
Ao irea of original section in square inches 
a area in sq. in. of section to which wire or rod has been 
drawn 


Based on diameters, this formula reads: 

D*%. ad 

> 

reduction in percentage from original area 

Do diameter of original section in inches 

d diameter in inches of section to which wire or rod has 
been drawn. 





R x 100 


in which R 


Data from J. F. Tinsley, as given in the following 
tables, represent three steels, a 0.10-per cent carbon, 
a 0.50-per cent carbon and a 0.70-per cent carbon steel, 
as noted in figures and tables. 

As is apparent from the tables, the increase over 
the initial tensile strength of the rod in the foot Ib. 
system is equal to the reduction in per cent, multiplied 
by 1000. This product, added to the initial tensile 
strength of the rod, gives the total tensile strength in 
lb. per sq. in., as recorded experimentally by the ten- 
sile test machine. 

It is important to note that neither the heat treat- 
ment nor the initial size or shape of the section has 
any influence whatever, in cold drawing, on the rate of 
increase of tensility over the intia] tensile .strength 
before drawing. In other words, the original rod or 
wire may be either a green rod, or it may have been 
process annealed or patented, and of any shape or sec- 
tion, and still the same formula holds good. The effect 
of chemical] composition will be considered later. 

Therefore, the general formula for calculating the 
tensile strength of cold drawn wire can be expressed by 


the following: 


T= fo—-8 y 100 % 1000 + Te 
Ae 


2, = a 
or T= De — & De x 100 xk 1000 + To 


in which T the tensile strength after cold drawing; 
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Table I—0.10-Per Cent Carbon Steel (Tinsley) 
(Tensile Strength in Lb. per Sq. In.) 


Initial Actual Tensile Increase over Initial Tensile 
Tensile Strength Total Strength of Rod or Wire Total Tensile 
No. of Draft Strength of after Percentage of -— A$ Strength of Wire 
as Given Rod or Wire Drawing Reduction Actual Calculated Calculated 
by Author T'o 1 R (T To) Ao a Ao a 
1000 - x 100 1000 xX 100 
207 68,000 Green Rod Ao Ao 
151 113,000 47.0 9,000 47,000 115,000 
O88 150,000 $2.0 2,000 $2,000 150,000 
OSS 60,000 After first process annealing 
071 93.000 35.0 33,000 35,000 95,000 
048 130,000 70.0 0,000 70,000 130,000 
0234 145.000 85.0 5,000 85,000 145,000 
034 52 After second process annealing 
030 82,000 21.0 20,000 21,000 $3,000 
021 124,000 62.0 62,001 62,000 24,000 


* Fi are ry 
on a areca aden: ©: oe na ee ee 


oo 


12 
015 143,000 80.0 81,000 $0,000 142,000 
15 


» 
50,500 


012 151.000 SS.5 S9.000 88,500 


*As Tinsley’s figures give only the percentage of reduction, the gages have been computed. 


area of original section in sq. in. ; curve. Further reduction of the wire by drafting show 

Se which wire or rod has been that there are still more breaking points to be fou 

diameter of original section in inches in the curve. 

diameter of section to which wire or rod has For the sake of simplicity, let us call the breaki: 
been drawn: ; ; ; : 

' stay ; points in the curves, in order of their occurrence as t 
initial tensile strength before cold drawing : : ’ _ : : cs 
wire or rod is being drawn, B,, B:, Bs, etc., respectively 
Using the areas of the wires at which these brea 
occur as bases for the new parabolas, and using 
total tensile strengths of these cold drawn wires 
bases for 7'n, the curves beyond these breaking poi! 
will follow the formulas given below. 


However, this formula, which is parabolic in char- 


However, these new increases in tensile strengt 
that is, beyond the first breaking point, calculated 


25,000 


l, with 
Table I 


rures, on this and the s ceeding page 
experimental values lines show eal 


culated values Diameter, in 


ves for Tinsley’s 0.50 Per Cent Carbon Stee 


acter, does not seem to hold good for the actual curve 
, P own Intermittent Patenting ‘fer to Table II 


x 


RF mec bs Seu Sry 


in its entirety. At a reduction of 90 per cent in a 0.10 
per cent carbon steel, there appears to be a break in using the breaking points as bases, are in proport 
the curve, and so beyond this point the formula loses to only one-half the percentages of reduction, thus: 
applicability in its present form. 

By dissecting the actual values, beyond a reduction - —S— x 100 
for which the formula holds good, it is noted that the a ; 


° . . . ’ oo 100 
values for the increase in tensile strength obtained by , ' 


multiplying the percentage of reduction by 1000 are pm — £3 ~ 100 x 1000 
much too low. One also comes to the conclusion that — 


the new curve, starting from the breaking point, is 0”. Seneralized, T PA, 100 X 1000 + 7 


again parabolic, but steeper in slope than the previous in which T = tensile strength after cold drawing; 


Table IIT—0.50-Per Cent Carbon Steel (Tinsley) 
(Tensile Strength in Lb. per Sq. In.) 


Initial Actual Tensile Increase over Initial Tensile 
Tensile Strength Total Strength of Rod or Wire Total Tensile 
No. of Draft Strength of After Percentage of - ——~ Strength of Wire 
as Given Rod or Wire Drawing teduction Actual Calculated Calculated 
by Author ge, ! T'o 1 R ce To) Ao—a Ao a 
1000 x “x 100 1000 Xx 100 
0.! 95,000 Green Rod Ao 
0 5 122,000 98.5 27,000 28.500 23,500 
0 f 146,000 51.0 51.000 51,000 46,000 
0, 115,000 After first patenting 
0.18 143.000 30.0 28,000 30,000 5,000 
0 ; 176,000 65.0 61.000 65,000 000 
0 } 128,000 After second patenting 
0 : 156,000 30.0 28,000 30,000 58,000 
0.00 190,000 66.0 62,000 66,000 000 
0. : 208.000 76.0 80,000 76.000 000 
0 y 156,000 After third patenting 
0.035 184.000 20.0 28,000 30.000 000 
0.02 218.000 66.0 62,000 66.000 2,000 


*As Tinsley’s figures give only the percentage of reduction, the gages have been computed. 
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Table III—0.70-Per Cent Carbon Stcel (Tinsley) cs 








4 “ 
(Tensile Strength in Lb. per Sq. In.) 4 rt 
Initial Actual Tensile Increase over Initial Tensile es ‘ 
Tensile Strength Total Strength of Rod or Wire Total Tensile - 
f Draft Strength of After Pereentagé of. “~——-—_—__- i Strength of Wire - <2 
= Given Rodor Wire Drawing Reduction Actual Calculated Calculated me : 
ithor Gage, In To sy R (T — Te) Ao—a Ae a 3 y 
1000 x - < 100 1000 x x 100 + Te 8B 
0.185 160,000 After patenting A Ao ‘ed 
1 0.122 212,000 56.0 o-,000 6,000 216.000 & 
aenile ' teneneets AOROLEOTOOOTTN FEES TRENT: sEmODEOROD / none LORE LEpEORE FOREN IENNI ED " veneer Daneou sdb bE FeCE DRS NREONOREEEDD Fee;NsSLERDERROONN EONS 1reseeDReneEnonoeeesentecs sppneeqenuEnennenensesese a 
2 
1 area in sq. in. of wire at which last break in 176-in. rod reduced in 0.001-in. drafts to 0.160 in E 3 
the curve occurred 160-in. rod reduced in 06.001-in. drafts to 0.145 in e 
a area of section to which wire or rod has beer " = 
aaa: Rod drawn to 7-gage, then to 9-gage wire, and the : 
Tn = tensile strength of wire where last break in the following samples drawn from the 9-gage wire in 0.001- 


curve occurred : . . - 7 
in. reduction per draft from 0.145 in. to 0.092 in. 
This halving seems to hold good for low and medium 


on steels, whereas in 0.70-per cent carbon and 





C. 0.10% 
’ f ‘iy Mn. 0 
Fig Curve tor 4 P. 0.307 : 
é ) Per Cer Ca ; S. 0.103 
eae 3.006 
Refer to Table III 
(Left) 2 
I { Longmu I C 
ile Curve or R £ 1 

Drawt Direct] 2 Fe 
01 In. Diamet a 4 
+ 0 i 





~ 023 In Re 
a 


Diameter, in (Right) : 


127 





a ve 

t i s 
ibly higher carbon steels (it cannot be said defi- S ‘ ; q 
y, as no data are at hand) as shown in Table VII, , on a 
nerease in tensile strength beyond the first break- es ill, “ 


> 
> 
e 
bY ie’ 


point in the curves is in proportion to the entire 
entage of reduction, thus, 


te 


Pare 


A,—a An—a % 
—- << 100, or < 100. nds ’ ” 


A, A es 2 1 a 4 


+. ¥ 
a “ ’ 


Below is a table giving actual and calculated dat 


Mi 
oie 


0.10-per cent carbon steel taken from Longmuir. "> 3 


figures are excellent for demonstrating three break- J pt tt tt T —T1 ; 
points, the reduction having been carried to 0.024 Seog SA SES & S28 2 = aes » on 
percentage of 98.6. The following gives the de Diameter e + 
f the drawing as carried out by Longmuir on th a 
teel. Figures given for 0.145 in., 0.128 in., 0.116 in., 0.104 in. & ‘4 
eh ai I tle ined and 0.092 in. in our table. j NY 
pe saint i ar dn te - 0102 bi Rod drawn to 5-gage, 7-gage, 9-gage, ll-gage and ae 


duced in 0.001-in. drafts to 0.176 in 13-gage, and then the following samples drawn from 





, * 
guvesvvavasvensnsvsassvivvvsvuveve-svvvussoen cooneeeneenenesennesaceseenenesorentszosasso‘anrsusnespmannontnnonns eeuseconasuseesenesesseenscesnessssntervas tessa uns ven esseneneseenneet = -” 
. ; eas 
Table I\ Lonomuir’s 0.10-Pe Cent Carbon Steel a ‘ 
(Tensile Strength in Lb. per Sq. In.) s 
ly ise over | ‘ rensile ¥: 
Initial Actual Tensile Strength of Rod « Wire Total Tensile aN 
Tensile Strength Tota Strength of Wire 3 
Strength of \fter Percentage of Actual - Calculated Calculated 3 
Rod or Wire Drawing Reduction i a \ a 4 
Gage, Ir x 1 R T ) 0 1000 < 100 + Te i. 
( l 80,595 After annealing at 700°-720° C i i fa 
0.192 91.302 8.75 10.707 ‘ “9 34 3 
176 104.877 93.3 94.28 ) 103.895 ae 
0.14 128,083 17.9 47,44 17,900 128,49 in 
128 132.160 ,9 1.5¢ 9,500 139.09 
116 139.171 &6.8 & 57¢ 66.800 147.39 
104 147,034 73.4 66,43 101 153.99 
v.09 159,040 4g 78.44 +000 159.59 
OO 160.966 a4 Rf) 71 1 0 164.79 
072 169,411 87 S83 81¢ 87.200 16779 
064 174.989 0.0 94 29 10.000 170.59 
I< 1 Tens 
Strength Use \ Calculated Calculated Ag 
s Basis in the i ( a 
Following ( Of 100 T 
{aicu ( i ZA ; 
T ] 1 ) 
064 74,989 
Yoo 183,680 4 1,7 186.689 
0.048 192,640 13.5 1.90 196.889 
0.04] 20 750 +0 2 ; Th 204.489 ; ? 
Vot 211,680 63.4 ‘ ‘ AL 709.189 E 
I 7 (7 7 i a 1 a < R 
it 1THO00 . . 1040 5 q iC 
0.036 °11.680 2A 2A:2 : me 4 ta 
0.032 219 0.8 7,840 10,400 222.080 ‘ 
0.028 237,44 39.5 d 19,7 231,430 





9 “ Az:—a 
0.028 237.440 1000 Kx 100 1900 x 100 + Ts 
2A; 2A 


250,690 
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C. Ol% 
Mn. 045 | 
P 0100 | 


5. 0.045 
peace 4 


| 
| 
| 
j 


_-+4 


ver Initial Tensile ore $q.in 


ra) 


ce 


increas 


Diameter ,in 
Fig. 5 Author's Tensile 


Directly 
from 0.207 In. Diameter 


Refer 


Drawn 
Diameter. 


Curve from Rod 
Down to 0.035 In. 
to Table \V 

the 13-gage wire in 0.001-in. reduction per draft from 
0.092 in. to 0.072 in. Figures given for 0.080 in. and 
0.072 in. in our table. 

Rod drawn to 5-gage, 7-gage, 9-gage, 1l-gage, 13- 
yage and 15-gage, and then the following samples 
drawn from the 15-gage wire in 0.001-in. reduction per 
draft from 0.072 in. to 0.056 in. for 
0.064 in. and 0.056 in. in our table. 

Rod drawn to 5-gage, 7-gage, 9-gage, 1l-gage, 13- 
gage, 15-gage and 17-gage, and then the following 
samples drawn from the 17-gage wire in 0.001-in. re- 
duction per draft from 0.056 in. to 0.041 in. Figures 
given in our table for 0.048 in. and 0.041 in. 

tod drawn to 7-gage, 1l-gage, 13-gage, 15-gage, 17- 
gage and 184-gage, and then the following samples 
drawn from the 18'%-gage wire in 0.001 in. reduction 
per draft from 0.041 in. to 0.030 in. Figures given in 
our table for 0.036 in. and 0.032 in. 

Rod drawn to T7-gage, 9-gage, ll-gage, 13-gage, 
15-gage, 17-gage, 18\%4-gage and 20-gage, and then the 
following samples drawn from the 20-gage wire in 
0.001 in. reduction per draft from 0.030 in. to 0.024 in. 
The figures for 0.028 in. and 
0.024 in. 
Analysis 
cent; 


Figures given 


given in our table are 


follows: 
cent; phosphorus, 


0.10 
0.307 


1S 


steel 


O.89 


of this 
manganese, 


carbon, 


as 


per per 


Easte t Steel 


(Tensile Str 


Initial 
Tensile 
Strength of After 
Rod or Wire Drawing 
To 1 
§5.000 Green Rod 
100,178 26. 


04, 946 


Actual Tensile 

Strength Total 

Percent 

Reduction 
R 


od 


12 
12 
12 
lk 
I 
1 
l 
} 


age OL 


cent; 


Company’s 0.10-Per 
ength in Lb. 


¢ 
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per cent; sulphur, 0.103 per cent; silicon, 0.06 per cen: 
Table V gives actual and calculated data on the co! 
drawing of a 0.10-per cent carbon steel. The figur, 
are from an Eastern steel company. Analysis of t} 
steel is: Carbon, 0.10 per cent; manganese, 0.45 p 
phosphorus, 0.100 per cent; sulphur, 0.045 pe: 


el 


cent. 

Attention is called to the fact that, whereas in t 
previous case, as shown in Table IV, the wire w 
drawn to 0.024 in. and there are three breaking poin: 
in this case the wire has been drawn to 0.035 in. ar 
there are only two breaking points. If the wire ha 
been drawn further, a third breaking point would ha 
been encountered. 

Table VI given in the following shows actual 
calculated data taken from Longmuir’s 0.50-per « 
carbon steel. The cold drawing was executed by Lor 
muir in the following manner: 

Original rod diameter, 0.214 in. Original rod 
duced to 0.092 in. diameter, 0.001 in. reduction 
draft. Figures given in our table for 0.192 in., 0.1 
in., 0.160 in., 0.145 in., 0.128 in., 0.116 in., 0.104 in, : 
0.092 in. 

A 5-gage rod drawn to 7 gage, 9 gage, 1l-gage a 
13 gage. Then the following samples drawn from th 
13-gage wire in 0.001-in. reduction per draft fro 
0.092 in. to 0.072 in. Figures given in our table fo 
0.080 in. and 0.072 in. 

A 5-gage rod drawn to 7 gage, 9 gage, 
gage and 15 gage. Then the following samples draw: 
from the 15-gage wire in 0.001 in. reduction per draft 
from 0.072 in. to 0.056 in. Figures given in our tabie 
for 0.064 in. and 0.056 in. 

Analysis of this steel is carbon, 0.48 per cent; man 
ganese, 0.87 per cent; phosphorus, 0.050 per cent; su 
phur, 0.039 per cent; silicon, 0.058 per cent. 

It has been previously stated that the tensile 
strength, as calculated by the formulas given in this 
paper, is not influenced in any way by the shape of the 
section which is being cold drawn. As proof of this, 
the following data from Longmuir on a 0.67-per cent 
carbon steel, drawn in rectangular rather than circular 
section, is cited: 

Analysis of this steel is carbon, 0.67 per cent; 
ganese, 0.78 per cent; phosphorus, 0.032 per cent; sul- 
phur, 0.027 per cent; silicon, 0.126 per cent. 

As the first breaking point for this curve does ! 
occur at a draft given by the author, it was necessary 
to calculate it. From the figures given by Longmu 
the indication was that the breaking point lay at 
point between a reduction of 63.7 per cent and that 
72.8 per cent. An interpolation for a reduction of 6 


11 gage, 1 


man- 


Cent Carbon 
In.) 


Steel 
per Sq. 
Inc Tensile 
Wire 


Initial 
Rod or 
Rags 


‘rease ovor 
Strength of Total Tensilé 
Strength of Wir: 
Calculated Calculated 
i a A a 
1000 
Ao Ao 
35,178 °6 800 91,800 
39,946 38,800 03.800 
55,725 19.600 600 
56,256 58,200 200 
66,400 400 
74,2 200 


1 
11 
1 
006 1 
1 
$0,700 1 .700 
15 
1 
1 
Le 


Actual 


(T — To) 


1000 


ic 
57 
il, Oo 
‘8, 
81 
83, 
Si 
oS 


856 
00 200 


747 
994 
594 S7.800 800 
361 90.200 200 
740 93,2 


85,2 


00 200 


4, 
23, 
$1, 
39, 
45 
50 
52 
ys 
Calculated 
Ay a 
1000 x - X 10 
2A1 
175.890 
184,890 


alculated 
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Table VI—Longmuir’s 0.50-Per Cent Carbon Steel 
(Tensile Strength in Lb. per Sq. In.) 
Increasé yver Initial Tens 
Initial Actual Tensile Strengtl f Rod or W Total Tensile 
Tensile Strength Total Strength of Wire 
Draft Strength of After Percentage of Actual Calculated Caiculated 
Rod or Wire Drawing Reduction i a ... a 
Gage, In To | R (7 To) 1000 x < 100 1000 » 100 + Te 
0.214 97,395 After annealing at 700°-720°C A ae 
0.192 114,240 19 16.845 19 116,900 
0.176 125,440 32.3 28.045 2.300 129.695 
‘ 0.160 140,806 44.3 43,411 $4,300 141,695 
69 0.145 145,600 54.1 48,205 54,100 151,495 
0.128 165.760 64.2 68,365 64,200 161,595 
0.116 165,760 70.7 68,365 70,701 168,095 
0.104 170,240 76.4 72,845 76,400 173,795 
0.092 185,920 81.6 88,525 81,600 178.995 
Total Tensile 
Strength Used 
as Basis in the 
Following Actual Calculated Calculated 
Calculations i a iy I 
T, - (T T,) ( 0 1000 x 100 4 Ty 
0.092 185,920 4, 24 
0.080 192,640 24.4 6,720 12,200 198,120 
{ 0.072 201,600 38.7 15,680 19,350 205,270 
0.064 206,080 1.7 20,160 25,850 211,770 
0.056 224,000 63.0 38,080 31,500 217,420 


was 
yreaking point. 


made, and this taken as a basis for the 


will be noted that, despite the diversified drawing 


es of the different investigat 


+ 
! a0 
¢ 125,000 
a 

— 100000 
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+ 





2 25,000 
+teO YY two o u 
BS6SBsl 2 § 
Diameter. in 
for analysis, and regardless of the 
tion, non-uniform cooling of 
temperatures, probable acid 





1 in this article has been 
te law. 
gard to chemistry, the 


+ 
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the increase in tensile s 








ors whose data were 





es 3 


difficulty of 


g accurate results on account of irregularity 


coil, different finish- 
brittleness, ete., the 


iency of the increase of tensile strength as ex- 


shown to follow a 


carbon content in- 


trength, as drawing 


bon steel the first breaking point seems to take place 
for a reduction of 90 per cent; in a 0.50-per cent car- 
bon steel, at a reduction of about 80 per cent; and for 





Fig 6 Longmuir’s 
Tensile Curve from 
Rod Drawn Direct! 
from 0.214 In. Diam 
eter to 0.056 In. Refer 
Table VI 
(Left) 
Fig 7 Longmuir’s 
Cur rr 0.67 Per 
Cent ¢ rbon Steel 
Cold Draw n Rectan- 
gular §S n R 
> b VII 
Right) Oo 
. ones T T 
St wr-w ~ ° 
ween & - g 


Diameter.in 


a 0.70-per cent carbon steel, at about 70 per cent re- 
duction. 
Also, it 
to the 
no influence 


whereas beyond the first breaking point, in 


is to be noted that, from the initial rod 
point in the curve, carbon has 
whatever on the rate of increase of tensile 


first breaking 
strength, 
low and medium carbon steels, the increase is propor- 
one-half the from the breaking 
used as a base, and in high carbon steels propor- 
ie entire reduction. 


tional to reduction 
point 


tlonai to t 


, only indirectly. It appears that, the high In ncluding the author hopes that the question 
n content, the earlier the breaking point in treated ay arouse interest so that more light will be 
will first occur, thus for a 0.10-per cent ca thrown on tl particular problem. 
Table VII—Longmuir’s 0.67-Per Cent Carbon Steel 
Tensile Strength in Lb. per Sq. In.) 
Increase v mit Ter t 
vi I l Actual Ter Strength of Rod ‘ Total Tensile 
g I é Strength Tota Strength of Wire 
S S eth of Aft ent Actual ( d Calculated 
Ro r W Draw lu i J Lo a 
Width 7 1 R (7 ) ] ) > Te 
Ho 09,76! After ] A 
144 f 34,496 00 141,960 
] ) 6&0 ,0. 000 ,n00 162,760 
28 | 64,960 f 170,460 
1. in.* . *6s 177,760 
otal Tensilé 
Strength 1 
Basis ir ! . 
Following Actu ( da Calculated 
( Iculations i a 
T; T (T T,) 1000 » % 100 + T; 
1. in.® 77,760° Ay Ay 
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THE IRCN AGE 


New Gasoline Locomotive 


The Industrial Equipment Co., formerly the Cum- 
mings Machine Co., Minster, Ohio, has placed on the 
market the new model gasoline locomotive, shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is known as the 
Minster, Model F, and is made in 6 and 7-ton 
and is said to embody several new features. 

A Buda engine is used and also Westinghouse 
starting and lighting equipment, Stromberg carbure- 
ter, Duplex governor, Splitdorf aero-model magneto 
with inclosed impulse automatic starter, Hyatt roller 
bearings, New Departure ball bearings, Willard stor- 
age battery and Diamond roller chain. There has been 
no change in the-method of transmitting power from 
the engine to the wheels, the new model having the 


sizes, 


Assembly Are 


nme Unit 


Combined in 


Disk 


drive used heretofore. The frame 
is of all-steel box-girder construction, and the axles, 
jack shaft and friction disk shaft of special high- 
manganese chrome-alloy steel. Carnegie rolled steel 
wheels are 

The engine and drive disk assembly are combined 
in one complete unit with a two-point suspension, an 
arrangement intended to maximum transmis- 
sion of power and- proper alignment of all working 
parts. By changing the method of braking a number 
of parts have been eliminated, it is claimed; when the 
brake is applied two heavy iron shoes, placed diamet- 
rically opposite, grip a steel brake wheel on the jack 
shaft. This method, it is claimed, is 100 per cent effi- 
cient, and with a pressure of about 25 lb. the wheels 
can be locked. A special feature is claimed in the sta- 
tionary hand-wheel method of shifting the fiber wheel 
across the face of the disk to get forward, 
change of speeds. 

A primer, attached to the engine manifold, is man- 
ually operated from the cab, a feature that facilitates 
starting. For Fulton exhaust whistle is 
incorporated. said to be large, and to con- 
tain located. 


friction and chain 


used. 


assure 


reverse or 


signaling a 
The cab i 


all control levers conveniently 


Foreign Loans and American Industries 
c 


The National Foreign Trade Council has sent a 
letter to other trade organizations and chambers of 
commerce throughout the country requesting their co- 
operation in a plan which it believes will assist in re- 
ducing unemployment in the United States by provid- 
ing that part at least of the proceeds of foreign loans 
floated here shall be spent for American products. 

The council urges American investors to insist that 
the underwriters of foreign loans shall require the in- 
clusion in the loan agreement, wherever practicable, of 
a stipulation covering such use of the loan proceeds. 
The council points out that it is the settled practice of 
3ritish and other European bankers to require such 
a stipulation as a condition precedent to making a 
foreign loan, and adds that the effect of such a prac- 
tice in providing employment for the industries of the 
country furnishing the money is obvious. 

The National Foreign Trade Council includes in its 
membership the United States Steel Corporation, 
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Standard Oil Co., Pullman Co., Consolidated s: 
Corporation, Westinghouse Electric Co., Hupp M 
Car Co., International Harvester Co., American |] 

motive Co., General Electric Co., Foundation Co. 

American Radiator Co. 


Detroit Companies Merged 


The Ewing Bolt & Screw Co. has acquired the 
of the Detroit Machine Co., and new capital is } 
provided for the development of both concerns. 

The Detroit Machine Co., located in the east 
on Hillger Avenue, builds machinery, dies, tools 
does general production work, but plans contem; 
the sale of the property and the construction of a 
plant in the River Rouge, near the Ford steel plant 
property owned by the Ewing Corporation. 

The Ewing Bolt & Screw Co. has been in oper: 
less than a year, and manufactures wood screws, | 
and rivets. Myles E. Ewing, president, and J. A. H 
secretary-treasurer of the company, are now also p 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of th 
troit Machine Co. 

David W. Pell, manager of the Detroit Machin: 
has been made production manager at the Ewing 
& Screw Co. plant. 

The directors are Hal. H. Smith, Frank W. B 
Arthur T. Waterfall, David W. Pell, A. N. Ma 
Myles E. Ewing, J. A. Hale, Detroit; and H. J. Dou 
and David L. Rockwell, of Cleveland, the latter 
vice-president. 


New Cutting Torch 


The cutting torch shown in the accompanying illus 
tration is a new design recently brought out by the 
Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

It differs from the company’s standard torch in 
that two tubes instead of three connect the head with 
the handle, the preheating gases, oxygen and acetylen 
or other combustible gases being mixed in a chamber 
between the handle and the head. This change involves 
a new form of tip, inasmuch as mixing of the preheat 
ing gases takes place before the gases reach the ti; 

The tubes are silver soldered in the head, wh 
a copper forging. The ratio of mixed gases is 
trolled by two needle valves, one having a cr 
handle and the other a knurled disk handle. 
cutting oxygen valve is operated by a finger lever 
nected to a linkage designed so as to hold it in 


Two Tubes, Instead of Three, Connect Head with H 
the closed or open position. The operator may < 
cutting without holding his finger on the trigge 
linkage serving to hold the valve open until suc! 
as he wishes to stop the cut, when reverse pre 
on the trigger closes the valve. The pressure 
spring holds it closed until the trigger is again 
to the open position. 

The weight is less than that of the previous n 
Provision is made for easily removing the back et 
case it becomes necessary to clean the screen or to! 
the oxygen cutting valve seat. The tips are of « 
and are held in a taper seat by a bushing nut. 
are made with the cutting oxygen hole in the c 
and the preheating holes around it, the number of 
heating holes varying from two to six depending 0 
gas used and the manner in which the torch 
plied, also the metal to be cut. 

The new torch is said to have superior charact 
tics for cutting wrought iron, steel and cast iron 
the distribution of mixed gases to the tip to as 
that all preheating flames are uniform in bala 
Gases of low calorific value such as butane, hydrog 
carbo-hydrogen and even illuminating gas, are said © 
be used efficiently although acetylene is recommence? 









Design of a Modern Automobile Plant 


Providing the Power, Heating, Water Supply and Other 


Services for a 10,000-Employee Development—The 


Industrial Institution of the Future 


BY PAUL L. BATTEY* 


FTV HE location of the power plant was difficult owing 
to the restricted area of the site and the necessity 
for non-interference with manufacturing space 

routing. It is located practically in the center of 
rcle of product routing and does not in the least 
rfere with it. It is also an integral part of the 
building structure practically the same _ super- 
ture steel work being used as for the remainder of 
manufacturing section. 
\ reinforced concrete coal storage bin is located 
liately adjacent and occupies the major portion 
the light court between the manufacturing shop sec- 
ind the stock building. Coal is received on a spur 
ne of the incoming tracks serving the stock build 
ind concrete depressed track hopper for unloading 
ated adjacent to the boiler room and under the 


| 


Testing Plant at the End of the Assembly Building 





overhead traveling bucket crane covering the 
in and the elevated coal bunker over the 
The craneway extends out beyond the building 
‘over also a second track from which coal in 
‘ies can be unloaded directly from cars by the 
rane. The receiving hopper has a capacity of 
The outside storage bin has a capacity for 
of coal. The overhead bunker has capacity 
) tons and from this coal is discharged by gravity 
the stoker hoppers by means of motor driven 
ng larry. 

inalysis of the coal supply available in the dis 
to the selection of buckwheat anthracite of 
1,500 B.t.u. calorific value per pound, burned on 
rate stokers with forced draft. The design of 
and combustion chambers gives absolutely 

s combustion. 
iler plant equipment adopted consists of six 
e boilers of the four drum type, each with a 
f 200 per cent normal rating of a little over 
, although maximum economy in operation is 
about 1000 hp. The boilers are placed in 
two in thoroughly insulated settings. The 
steam pressure is 175 lb., and superheaters 
are installed. Boiler room auxiliaries are 
ven. All coal is weighed and water meas- 
oilers and daily evaporation record kept. A 
‘ombustion indication and control equipment 
ed 


Ae 


if 


ng engineer, 123 West Madison Street, Chicago 
ist 21% vears consulting engineer for the Willvs 

the Willys Overland Co. and allied interests 
erly vice-president of the Arnold Co., Chicago 
ncluded from page 656, issue of March 9 


Ashes are removed from the hoppers under stokers 
by means of a steam jet conveyor, which discharges 
into a concrete bin located just outside boiler room over 
track, so that ashes can be loaded by gravity chutes 
into railroad cars or auto trucks. The bin has capacity 
for four to five days’ run and hoppers under grates for 
full day’s run, so that removal may take place at off 
peak periods. This type of conveyor was chosen for 
its simplicity, and cleanliness, with particular reference 
to painting and varnishing. The chimney is of rein- 
forced concrete, and the boiler breeching is of %-in. 
asbestos lumber within a steel framework and lined 
with 1 in. fire felt pointed up with high temperature 
cement. 

In the turbine room are provided two 2500 and one 
3750 kva. generators with suitable turbine and electro- 





Has a Steel Structure Designed for Ready Superposition of 
Additional 


Stories 


driven exciter units and two 2500 cu. ft. compound two- 
stage air compressors. In addition to these main units 
full equipment of turbine driven auxiliary apparatus is 
provided. The power plant has an equivalent capacity 
of 8000 kw., including the two air compressor units. 

The turbines driving generators are of the mixed 
pressure bleeder type arranged to utilize all excess 
exhaust steam throughout the year in connection with 
the air compressors, heating system and steam require- 
ments for various drying rooms and kilns. Condensers 
and cooling tower are provided for summer months, the 
cooling tower, of the forced draft type, being located 
on the roof of the power house. The power house is 
immediately adjacent to the dry kilns, the heating units 
and fans for which are located in a basement room 
below the kilns connecting with the basement of the 
power house, so that they are entirely taken care of 
by the power house operators, besides making possible 
a short steam connection. 

It will further be noted that the power house is very 


‘ 1 


close to the wood shop, from which provision is made 


to remove all refuse by exhaust line to a separator on 


the power house roof, from which it leads to storage 
hopper and chute to two boilers fitted for burning wood 
refuse. A wood hog prepares all refuse as it leaves 
the shop. 

The water supply developed into somewhat of a 
problem as the public supply was inadequate. Four 
8-in. wells 600 ft. deep were driven on property of the 
company, the capacity of each being approximately 200 
gal. per min., using Weber air lifts with solenoid oper- 
ated air supply valves arranged for remote control at 
the power house switchboard. The discharge line from 
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From the Testing Floor the Completed Automobiles Go into the Storage Building and Thence on a Covered Ramp Spannir 
the Incoming and Outgoing Railroad Tracks Reach the Car Loading Docks 


the wells leads to the 750,000 gal. low level reservoir 
immediately adjacent to the power house. These wells 
also supply the drinking fountains by means of centrif- 
ugal pump circulation. 

The large storage reservoir was provided because 
of the insistence of the insurance companies upon an 





In the Light Court Between the Manufacturing Shops 
and the Stock Building Is a Reinforced Concrete Coal 
Storage Bin of 75( To r 


{ ipacity 


other source of water supply additional to the city 
mains and the elevated storage tanks connected to the 
sprinkler system and fire lines. The required reservoir 
capacity was 500,000 gallons, and as it involved consid- 
erable investment, effort was made to turn it to as 
many other uses as possible. In addition to the city 
water line connection and the discharge from the deep 
wells, a large portion of the rainwater from the roof 
is piped to the reservoir through a sedimentation com- 


partment, as an analysis demonstrated that the pip 
of this water to the reservoir would cost no more t! 
the usual down spout and sewer connections. Further 
this reservoir, through the excess 250,000 gal. over t} 
fire storage requirement, is utilized as an integral pa 
of the condensing system for the power generati 
units and water supply to the boilers. Pumping is do 
in off peak periods, thus increasing the use factor 
both the reservoir and the power plant. City wat 
containing a considerable amount of the incrusti 
solids, is not used except in emergency. A mixture of 
the water from the deep wells, which contains only a 
nominal amount of scale forming solids, and the rain 
water from the roof makes an excellent boiler water. 
An analysis of the rainfull records over a period of 
years indicates that the plant will be provided with an 
ample supply, using the well water and roof water 
together. 

The decision upon the 750,000 gal. capacity for the 
reservoir was based upon a careful analysis of all fac- 
tors of water supply and cost. To have saved all of 
the roof water would have involved an additional 
vestment for reservoir capacity, the fixed charges upon 
which were in excess of the cost of otherwise providing 
the water. The reservoir is an integral part of the 
building construction, as it is simply the north bas¢ 
ment under the 40 ft. shop bay walled off from 
rest of the space and waterproofed during construct 
This basement was of less importance in its locatio! 
as factory storage space than the rest of the space on 
this level, and therefore meant little or no sacrifice 
using it for the reservoir. 

The plumbing and sewer lines were worked out 
provide for modification of the departmental relat! 
ship which would probably change the number of e! 
ployees in these departments. All of the toilet rooms 
are designed as multiple units exactly alike throughout 
the entire plant. Waste lines below ground provide for 
the maximum grouping estimated. All the toilet room 
compartments and doors are of steel baked ename! 
and are interchangeable. The doors are fitted with 
gravity type of hinge. There are one to four wa 
bowls in each toilet room, all with uniform arrangement 
but the main wash rooms, of which there are two at 
extreme northwest and southwest corners of the p 
have each a capacity for approximately 3000 men. 
wash sinks in both rooms being uniformly arrang‘ 


+ 


multiple unit grouping, each pair of sinks for ten 











The Car Storage Floor of the Storage Building Is Reached Directly at One End from the Testing Room, and at the OU 





her 


End at This Level Is the Platform Connecting with the Ramp to the Shipping Docks 
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Close to each wash unit is located a group of lockers fuel oil tanks are provided, together with a full comple- 
so that every employee has a locker immediately adja- ment of steel tanks of various sizes for the storage of 
‘ent and practically an equal distance from his wash other materials. 

sink. Each of these wash rooms is provided with local A complete system of pumps and pipe line distribu- 
t water heating tanks. tion is installed supplying with fuel oil the heat treat- 
The plant is heated throughout, with the exception ment furnaces and the heater units for the enameling 

‘ the shipping docks, with exhaust steam. The motor ovens, together with a number of other miscellaneous 

shop, assembly, test and stock buildings are heated by furnaces for the manufacturing department. Local oil 

lirect wall radiation, and the new manufacturing bays heating equipments throughout the plant are dupli- 
-e heated with indirect Sirocco fan units located on cated as far as possible and furnaces are of regenera- 
he several balconies along the center line of the shop. tive type. 

The fan units provide for air circulation in the summer An item which may be of interest is a new type of 
ths. Steel plate and other stock carried in the heating equipment installed in connection with the 
sements under the 40 ft. bays is highly susceptible enameling ovens. Each of the ovens is provided with 

‘orrosion on account of the salt atmosphere. The a “Merrill process” unit, consisting of heat absorber, 

ments are used as return air-ducts, the crane hatch- of Foster superheater elements, circulation pumps, and 

y at each end of the 60 ft. crane aisles serving as welded pipe radiation sections in the ovens, of the loco- 
ts to the basement for recirculation of a large por- motive superheater type, valves, connecting pipes and 
of the air in the shop and the intake of the fan expansion tank. This system is essentially the same as 
connecting by duct to the basement at the center an ordinary hot water heating system with high flash 

‘the bay. The fan units have connection to the roof point oil used for the circulating medium, the ovens 

m which inlet the proper amount of fresh air is in- carrying a temperature of 450 deg. The heating units 

duced into the shop. The distribution of warm air are located immediately under the ovens in each case in 

the fans is accomplished by means of flat ducts tile walled compartments. Complete automatic control 








the 400-Ton Overhead Bunker in the Boiler Room the Coal Is Discharged to the Stoker Hoppers Through a Weighing 


Larry The larry may be seen in the background 





1 immediately under the overhanging balcony equipment is provided of both temperature and pressure 
forms, the concrete floor on top and the supporting types so that the regulation in the ovens is expected 
r beams forming three sides of the duct, it being to be fully equal to those of the electrically operated 


necessary to close the bottom with properly _ type. 


i sheet steel with adjustable outlets located on 20 Owing to the situation with regard to the supply 
ters throughout the shop. This location for the of electric power and because of the unusually favor- 
ition ducts makes the usual clumsy blast fan able location with regard to fuel oil supply, it was de- 
system happily absent and puts the distribution cided that the direct heating method adopted would 

the best possible position from a heating and how a large saving as compared with electric heating 

g standpoint, and further entirely eliminate and at the same time provide equally as good regula- 

terference with the installation of shaft hanger tion and cleanliness, these being the principal advan- 

inder the balcony structures. The entir tages of the electric ovens Two ovens have been 

stem for exhaust steam distribution for heat equipped with an oil heated closed circuit, direct radia- 
welded on the job and is a most excellent ex tlor yt air system, which promises good results. 

f the economy and character of work resulting {ll necessary locations in the plant are supplied by 

improved method of making up piping. Bends piping —— for gasolene and kerosene, with sub- 


rr distribution of lubricating oils, cutting 
} 


wherever possible with resulting flexibility. 
; : : ympounds, etc. Tanks for the storage of gasoline are 


receiving and storage of fuel oil, lubricat 


sti s . ’ +17 ground adjacent to the oil room and arranged t« 
uints, varnish and other miscellaneous in- " J : om and arranged to 








ee : illed by gravity from tank cars or trucks, a water 
ie materials is taken care of in a specially con : nt a ¢ ! a 1 
ce 2 < displacement system being used for tanks and distribu- 
1 reinforced concrete vault 32 x 240 ft. located tion : 
1 io of . . : L108, 
the east shipping dock at the extreme north A complete bell automatic telephone plant of 200 
where means for gravity unloading from tank cars stations is located in the center of distribution with 


tyra 


rucks 1s provided. Duplicate 50,000 gal. concrete ample outside trunk line connections. Extensive sys- 
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tems for watchmen’s clock, fire-alarm and auto-call is 
provided. 

The best possible floor is provided where men stand 
at work in all manufacturing space. 

Creosoted blocks known to the trade as Kreolite are 
used throughout the plant. So far as is known, this 
installation contains the largest area of wood block 
floor in any industrial plant. This type of floor is con- 
sidered as near ideal as is possible to provide from the 
standpoint of permanence and satisfactory trucking. 

The entire plant is co-ordinated on 20 ft. centers, 
the bays being numbered from the northwest corner 
south and from the same corner along the north of the 
corresponding bays are lettered. Floor levels are iden- 
tified by suffixed numbers so that it is possible to de- 
scribe any spot 20 ft. square, in the plant by one or two 
figures, a letter and suffix figure. 

In construction the multiple unit idea was developed 
along many lines because of its reduction in cost and 
expedition of work. The original make-up of forms 
was used through the entire work and upon completion 
of many of the sections were sold for a unit built garage 
with an accompanying erection plan* thus realizing 
three times the usual salvage value. Some 800 oak 
trees upon the site were removed and by a small tem- 
porary sawmill cut into railroad ties for the track work 
and smaller pieces cut into foot blocks for shop con- 
tainers. Some of the quantities involved in the con- 
struction carry an idea of the size of the plant, such 
as 70,0000 cu. yd. of earth excavation, 75,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete work, 10,000 tons of steel, both reinforced and 
structural, 350,000 sq. ft. or about 8 acres of steel sash 
windows, 30 acres of wood block floors, 7000 horse 
power electric motors and 1% miles of railroad track. 
The maximum force of construction men employed on 
the work was approximately 2000 and had it not been 
for the delay due to general business conditions, the 
entire work would easily have been completed in a 
little over a year. Eighty per cent of the structural 
steel is represented in six different pieces. 


Expansion and the Future 


It was decided in the beginning to make provision 
for only approximately 25 per cent future additional 
space, which could be obtained by three additional 
stories on the test building, and the rebuilding of the 
old mill constructed motor shop, by extension of the 
unit construction embodied in the new plant, if at some 
later time developments in the construction of automo- 
biles should involve the necessity for providing this 
additional space. The possibility of any material en- 
largement of the plant was definitely disposed of with 
the conception of limiting the number of employees to 
approximately 10,000 men, as it was thought undesir- 
able to have a larger aggregation in one location. One 
of the principal reasons for the choosing of the Newark 
district for the location of this plant was its distance 
from the vortex of automobile production and its diver- 
sity of manufacturing which from many economic as- 
pects is highly advantageous as compared to the ex- 
tremely specialized centers. 

This plant within itself is, however, an example of 
extreme concentration and while embodying many 
useful and effective conditions, from the standpoint of 
production and supervision, it is the writer’s firm be- 
lief that generally with the future will come further 
decentralization and reduction in size of plant units for 
economic reasons involving the human element rather 
than the physical equipment. Too little consideration 
is given to environment of men employed in factories 
and our present labor situation is largely the result of 
concentration of industry in large units where the 
human relationship is entirely lost in the magnitude of 
organization. Henry Ford’s pioneering in the division 
of his factories into comparatively small units suffi- 
ciently removed from each other, properly co-ordinated, 
(and here the wireless telephone and aeroplane may 
be useful) should bring back the old-fashioned har- 
monious relationship between the “old man” in charge, 
who knows by name all “the boys” who are getting out 
the work. Mr. Ford having previously pioneered in the 
development of quantity production, is quite the logical 
one to take the lead in the decentralization of the indus- 
try. There is one factor in connection with this move- 
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ment, however, which should receive consideration, and 
that is the inherent tendency for the pendulum to swing 
from one extreme to the other and where a happy com 
promise is again the best answer. 

Industry in general and, in fact, our entire civiliza 
tion, seems to be entering upon a new era which wi! 
bring within a comparatively few years widesprea 
changes. The entire development centers around j; 
creased facilities for the production and distribution of 
electrical energy. Our railroad facilities have frequen: 
ly been called the arteries of the nation, but now come 
a complete new nerve system through which the contr: 
and distribution of industry, of transportation and con 
merce will be affected. With the realization of a com 
plete network of electric power distribution, inter-con 
necting power production plants of large capacity an 
economic location as to hydraulic and fuel energy sup 
ply, complete electrification of trunk line railroads wii 
quickly follow and this, together with the general e 
tablishment of permanent roadways throughout th 
country, with the broad adoption of automotive equip 
ment for short haul traffic, will bring about further d: 
centralization of industry and population. Worker 
will again begin to live normal open air lives in hom: 
and factories, as under the new conditions practical! 
every comfort and advantage of city life would be 
available, in what are now considered isolated locations 
In other words, the logical evolution of co-ordinat 
power supply, transportation and industry will bring 
us back to the conditions of previous generations 
home life and happy, useful employment, where all ca: 
feel persona] interest in work and the spirit of crafts 
manship be reborn. 

There is a further phase of unified power distribu 
tion which will materially affect industry and that is 
the use of coal for other than power production pur- 
poses. With electrification, 25 to 30 per cent increased 
capacity of the railroads would be available for com 
mercial purposes by the freeing of rolling stock and 
trackage from the handling of their own fuel supply. 
Factories, offices, homes and public buildings will, how 
ever, have to be supplied with heat in our climate and 
until this can be done electrically, due to betterment of 
diversity and load factors of power system, coal or oi! 
will probably have to be used. 

Electric heating has the inherent disadvantage, 
roughly, of the 10 to 1 conversion ratio and cannot bi 
generally adopted until we begin to design our facto 
ries, buildings and homes along the line of greater heat 
conservation, similar to what is being realized in the 
present industrial electrically heated ovens and insu 
lated domestic cooking ranges, with not inconceivably, 
regenerative heating systems. Such construction prac 
tically adapted would insure cool and comfortable buil’ 
ings in summer months and above all, conserve ou! 
diminishing coal supply. It would greatly relieve con 
gestion of transportation from unnecessary fuel mov 
ments, and cleanse the atmosphere of partially co: 
sumed products of combustion. 

General development along these lines is undoubt 
edly a matter of many years owing to present inves! 
ments, but it is not a thing that would under ordinary 
circumstances be accomplished by broad, simultaneous 
application. It is entirely conceivable that in the near 
future, with these general possibilities before us, &! 
tirely new methods of building construction, with th: 
idea of heat conservation, will be developed, and w! 
couldn’t be happy in a factory (where many men spen 
the larger proportion of their daylight hours) whe! 
supplied with an abundance of sunlight, pure air a! 
cheerful physical and social environments, whether 
be manager or worker; and happiness is the goal 
civilization and the foundation of permanent nation 


{ 


Those interested in the scientific congress which 
to be held by the Association of Engineers graduat: 
from the technical school of Liege can obtain a 
tailed list of the questions to be discussed by addres: 
ing a request to the secretary-general of the asso 
ation at 16, Quai des Etats-Unis, Liege, Belgium. The 
technical meetings are scheduled for June 11 to 16 in- 
clusive and simultaneous with these will be conducted 
an exhibition, which will extend to July 14. 












































Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Regenerator Computations for the Volume and Weight of 
Checkerwork Required—Temperature Changes 
Based on Time of Reversals 


BY A. D. WILLIAMS”~ 





N THE IRON AGE of Feb. 12, 1920, page 475, sev- Gas on Air on 
7 af Gas on Air on Waste Waste 
eral rules were given for arriving at the amount an Air Gas Gas 
of checkerwork required. According to Gruner, The tree volume, re- 
m 50 to 70 lb. of checker brick were required per iocotinie iedeeme tek: dee 
ound of coal burned per reversal. In the case con- termined 
dered 188 cu. ft. of gas was used per second, each °° S&S, alt bl = 
pound of coal producing 70 cu. ft. of gas. The coal cu. ft 188 300 181 270 
eonsumption, therefore, is 2,686 lb. per second. The — a. ee 750 1.200 1.100 
ght of checker brick for this amount of coal would Deg. Fah 1,562 1.382 2°192 2012 
from 60 lb. to 85 lb. According to this rule, the * ,f “ *OF “veras 120 0 exe 5 ane 5.087 
yunt of checker brick would be: Q: Qo xX a 
50 tol TO tol at) cu. ft ia 1,126 978 1,360 
n (900 sec.) reversals... 120,220 Ib 168,320 Ib Temperature hange 
54,540 ke 76,360 keg average 
min. (1200 sec.) reversals.. 160,300 Ib. 224,430 Ib Deg. Cent 100 900 800 1,000 
72,720 kg. 101,810 ke Deg. Fah 1,260 1,620 1,440 1,800 
(1500 sec.) reversals 200,410 lb 280,550 Ib With a temperature 
90,910 kg. 127,250 kg change of 360 deg 
Told suggests 6m’ 00 (212 cu. ft.) or 2850 kg. (6283 og 
of brick per cubic meter (35.3 cu. ft.) of air per the average time 
ond per 100 deg. Cent. (180 deg. Fahr.) rise in tem- ee lf. rr os ns 
erature. According to this rule the checker brick Basing the pass vol- 
ld be: ume on the gas 
Ve. and air heating 
2850 & 8.51 kK 9 = 218,250 ke. (478,900 Ib.) time, the volume 
6 X 8.51 XK 9 = 459 m?55 (16,228 cu. ft.) required cu. ft. 2,713 5,067 
440 1100, 2012 
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Fig. 4. Convection Factor Curves Based on Longmuir Experiment 
[his last is reasonably close to the quantities arrived “generators Continued Gas Air 
a a Average time n checker of waste gases, 
providing Told referred to the chambers at one end revised to pass volume: 
V. Seconds 2.774 3.726 
aa : ; ; Average temperature change per second 
[he weight of the checker brickwork will be deter- revised Deg. Cent. 288 268 
ned upon the basis of a temperature change of 200 Total checker volume pass sociale alee - = 
Fahr. (111 deg. Cent.), 70 per cent of the brick brick volume 
ng considered effective. The specific heat average for 20 salnete aoa cu ft 5073 91383 
rw . ° Sl ve . i « e e . o Ue J,00d 
re brick is about 0.25. Its weight, 112 lb. per cu. for 25 minute cycle = cu. ft. 5,662 10,462 
1800 kg. per cu. m. The percentage volume and area of passes 
. nd brick will be 15 minute cycle, 
900 second cycle brick 39.48 39.00 
: ‘as. Lb. Air, Lb passes 60.52 61.00 
6.937.0¢ een wv 0% 7 28 4 we 20 minute cycle, brick 46.53 46.02 
6,937, 0 [200 xX 0.25 x 9 70] 198,180 teense passes — 53.47 53.98 
12,690,000 ~— [200 x 0.25 X 0.70] 362.580 25 minute cycle. brick - 52.08 5157 
ite, 1200 second cycle: c passes —= 47.92 48 43 
9,250,000 — 35 964.2960 ...... To provide a margin for contingencies, the 
16,920,000 -— 85 483,400 25 minute cycle will be used Using 
ite cycle, 1500 seconds square passes, the side of the square for 
S: 11,562,000 + 35 330.300 ... the pass unit will be 0.4792 9 
21,150,000 =. 36 53% ees Bees 0.6923 ante 
olume occupied by the checker brick Portion of unit square occupied by brick o- ae 6960 
ent X 1 + 112 = 0.008929 P. 1.0006 — 0.6923 = 0.3077 
3 basis, the cubic feet of brick required 1.0000 — 0.6960 = ..... 0 3040 
1 » minute, 900 second cycle.. 1.770 3.237 Making the wall between the passes 2.5 in., 
20 minute, 1200 second cycle.. 2.360 4,316 and making passes for both chambers 
25 minute, 1500 second cycle. 2,949 5,395 alike, the side for the unit square = 
ae OF tp OONOE Me a. on. aonb oeuaeiidas 8.125 in. 
—— . The brick thickness - ‘ 2.5001 
* Re q9 — a — w— iS EE EE REREROR EOE ame et ee eee — n. 
BOX 92, Newark, N. J. Side of square pass = . of eee es 5.625 in. 
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Table I.—Regenerator Computation 
Gas on Air on 
Gas on Air on Waste Waste 
Gas Air Gas 
Temperature assumptions 
Top ot checker, 
ry Cent 1,20 ) 1,600 
De; Fah bp Ae < é ays ; 2,912 
ttom of checke! 
eg Cent. »f) 20K 600 
eg. Fahr.. . 932 572 1,472 112 
Average, 
Deg Cent os BF 75 1.200 100 
Deg. Fahr ; 1,562 } 2,192 2,012 
Change, 
Deg. Cent TOC S00 ,000 
Deg. Fahr 26 ,62 1,440 800 
Heat capacity of gases, 5 ; , , from curve Fig. 1, 
THE IRON AG ag V4 h 2 922 
Waste gas 
Deg. Cent 
1600 
Air or gas at 


Deg. Cent 


Gas 


Bo 
> 
D> 


D 
B00 
Producer 
Deg. Cent 
500 
Air supply t 
Deg. Cent. D 
300 (di 2 
absorbed 
or alr Liver 
by waste g 
assuming LW 
units of gas burr 
oa = 
vb \ - 
B.t.u. total require 
and available 
62 112 
103 + 125 
Percentage require 
for gas 
62 174 
Percentage 
r air 
174 


required 


require 


Eas 

228 & 0.3563 
B.t.u required 

alr 

228 x 0.6437 
Percentages fron 

waste gases 

81 = 103 

147 125 
Reducing to bas 

100 eh 
B.t.u. per cu. ft 

burnt 

103 x 0.4008 

125 % 0.5992 
Volume per second of 

gas, air and prod 

ucts of combustior 

32 deg. Fahr., 

in barometer 

gas, cu. ft 

air, Cu. 
Products of 

tior 


5.24 100 9.477.000 6.937 
6,994,000 12,636,000 
8,742,000 15 +000 11,562,000 21, 


1A 
90.000 16 


will alter 
The chang 
waste gvases 


in the made 


a correspondin y 


Any change 


values in 


assumptions 
£ manner. 


these 

in temperature of the gas and air and the 

vary the quantity of heat available. The cyclic 

change in temperature may be varied, and this will 
change the volume of brick required to store up the 
heat, and the surface required for heat interchange 

The heat capacity must be sufficient to supply 

the desired preheat and the loss through the chamber 

walls, when on air er gas. Too much checker adds to 
first cost. Too small a checker increases operating cost 

The conditions will be changed by other fuels, as well 

as by changes in the ratio of the air supply. 

As the unit pass has been made the same for : 
both of the chambers, the volume of 
brick and pass for the air checker will be 
changed slightly, as follows: 

Brick volume = 10462 X 0.5208 = cu. ft. 
Pass volume = 10462 X 0.4792 = cu. ft 


will 


Gas Alr 


L. 
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The pass unit will be different with different y 
thicknesses, and several variations might be tried 
arriving at a desirable arrangement. The lineal amo: 
of checker is found by dividing the brick and pass \ 
umes by the area of brick and pass in a unit pass: 


\rea of 


y 


unit pess 
8.125 in. X 8.125 in. ~— 144 
DAss 
».625 ¥ 5.625 144 
Area of brick difference 
Lineal ft. brick for 
gas = 2949 + 0.23871 = 
air = 5395 ~ 0.23871 — 
pass for gas = 2713 ~— 0.21973 
uu 067 0.21973 
\ checkerwork 23 


Gas 


0.45844 sq. ft. 


0.21973 sq. ft. 
- 0.23871 sq. ft. 


height of 23 ft. has 
assumed, to illustrate the effect 
of the high checker. On this basis 
the number of passes will be: 
for gas = 12,347 — 23 = 
for air = 23,070 — 23 
The ground area occupied by 
rwork will be 
tor gas 9662 23 sq. ft 246.35 
air 10462 — 23 OM, Ses ks a's 454 


been 


the - 


‘ eCKeé 


Any convenient length or width of chamber t 
will give this area may be used. Preferably, whe: 
square pass is used, the length and width of the cl 
bers should be multiples of the pass dimensions, 
length of both chambers being the same. The cham 
length will be: (8.125n 2.5) — 12 l, in which » 
number of Preferably, the number of pas 
should be changed to give an even number of passes 
the width and length. 


passes. 


Gas 
40, then 7 = 27 ft. 3% in. 27.29 ft. 
» width let n 14 and 26, then 


inch values would 
used in practice, but the decimals 
of a foot are here used for con- 
venience. 
The number of passes will revise to.. 560 1,040 
The area occupied will revise to, sq. ft 258.70 180 
The checker volume will revise to, cu. ft. 5,950 11,040 
The heating surface per pass sq. ft. 4.06 
The total heating surface in sq. ft é 
The total area in the passes sq. ft. .63 
Perimeter of one pass, lineal feet..... 875 
Perimeter, total in lineal feet - 1,012.6 
Average velocity, ft. per second, 
and air 53 
Waste gases 8.24; 
Meters per second, gas and ai sa 99 
Waste gases 2.91 


45,830 


228.51 
1,950.0 


4.928 
4.971 
1.50 
1.52 

For the usual checker construction, the method 
arriving at the heating surface is somewhat similar t 
the above, the space occupied by the brick being 
0.5208 — 0.29 1.79 rows per foot; and the gage 
space between being 0.4792 — 1.79 = 0.2677 ft. = 3 3/16 
in. (about). 

From these figures the heating surface may be ar 
rived at, as well as all of the other data necessary 
determining the size of the checker chambers for gas 
and air. When properly laid to secure stability, a 9-in 
shape makes a checker which gives the maximum heat 
storage utilization of the volume occupied. 

Gas on 


Gason Airon Waste 
Gas Air 


Regenerators Continued 
Heat transfer per second 
Total B.t.u 
Per sq. ft. B.t.u. 
Per m?, calories Ves Gigea 
\verage temperature differen 
tial gas to brick or brick 
to gas: 
Deg. Cent 
Deg. Fahr aaa et . 
Convection factor to still air, ac- 
cording to Langmuir curve 
Fig. 4, calories per m? per 


5,828 
0.2362 


0.6407 0.6 


10,530 
0.2298 


999 
o 


Correction factor for velocity 


K 
ecm, per 


‘ ed for veloc- 
calories, per m®* per 
0.7615 0.841 


In B.t.u. per sq. ft. persec. 0.2807 249; 0.310 


These transfer values seem to indicate the prov 
sufficient heating surface for the desired rate of | 
‘ansfer to take place. Langmuir’s work is proba 

as accurate as obtainable, but the writer has assu! 
that his temperature differential holds with hig 
initial temperatures, his values being based upon 
air at 80 deg. (27 deg. Cent.). Whether these assum} 
tions are correct or not cannot be fixed without furt! 
research. 
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All of the computations are based upon an assumed 
rate of fuel consumption, and will vary as that rate 
hanges. Other variations will be introduced by dif- 

rent fuels, and different working conditions, than 

se which were fixed initially for the base of the com- 
tation. However, there is no basic reason why the 
ion of a furnace cannot be reduced to rational meth- 

When the method of operation and the design are 
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fixed, it is possible to predict the fuel consumption 
within a reasonable margin, as well as the perform- 
ance of the furnace as a heat-tranfer apparatus. The 
main difficulty in arriving at the heat losses from the 
exterior walls of the checker chambers arises more 
from their exposure to stray air currents and varia- 
tions of the cycle of operation. When the cycle is fixed, 
these losses can be reduced to mathematical analysis. 


Observations on the Surface of Liquid Steel* 


Microscopic Examination of Particles Thrown 


Off Optical Pyrometer Observations 


BY COSMO 


oo appearance of liquid steel as it flows from the 
launder of an acid open-hearth furnace was describ- 
i communication by the author to the Faraday So- 
while the evidence for the existence of the vapor 
‘on or steel was reviewed in the course of a lec- 
to the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. 
ntion was specially drawn to the fact that an opti- 
y clean surface can be observed to persist for an 
reciable length of time. 
\n optical pyrometer using monochromatic light of 
litable wave length is a very convenient instrument 
exploring such a liquid metal surface. The higher 
temperature of the steel the longer does the liquid 
preserve its oxide-free surface. This can very 
veniently be studied if a small quantity of liquid 
poured into an open chill mold. If the temperature 
ifficiently high and the pouring carefully done, the 
per surface remains clear for several seconds, but, 
the freezing point is approached, an oxide film begins 
form and soon covers the surface. The same thing 
in be observed when liquid copper is poured into an 
ven mold and is allowed to freeze. 
The preservation of the optically clean liquid metal 
rface was attributed by the author to the presence 
the vapor of the metal, and the subsequent forma- 
of the oxide film to the lowering of the vapor 
ssure as the freezing point of the liquid metal was 
oached. The presence of vapor of iron or steel 
ve the bath of the open-hearth furnace seemed nec- 
to explain the gradual accumulation of oxide of 
chiefly Fe,O,, in the pores of the silica bricks that 
the hearth, and the well-known emission of reddish- 
wn iron oxide fume from the chimney during the 
ge in manufacture known as the boil. 
When, however, this apparently rather obvious ex- 
tion was again advanced§ it failed to secure ac- 
ice, and a marked divergence of views was 
ent among those taking part in the discussion 
followed. Professor H. Louis doubted the possi- 
of iron vapor being formed, and suggested the 
bility of the formation of iron carbonyl. Dr. 
; H. Hatfield could not agree as to the vaporization 
, and said that if a stream of metal were watched 
nviction grew that the occluded gases were com- 
and protecting the stream, and that if iron 
were present there would be ocular evidence of 
istion and the formation of oxide. 
fessor Carl Benedicks thought that the mair 
or the preservation of the surface was that 
am carried the air along with it, and that 
running through air, but was protected by a 
ng of nitrogen. Only E. H. Saniter agreed 
author, that the facts could best be explained 
issumption of the vaporization of iron. 


ry 





id before Section B of the Brit Association, 
gh; Reprinted from Engineering 
Johns, “The Determination of the Temper 
Steel under Industrial Conditio1 ; Trar 
I Society, Vol. XIII., 1918. 
Johns, “The Solid and Liquid State f Stee 


of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute 
Gelivered December 20, 1918. 
J il, Iron and Steel Institute, No. 11, 1919, page 
eq 
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In the face of this divergence of opinion, it was 
clear that further experimental evidence was desirable, 
and the object of this communication is to submit this 
further evidence. When a stream of steel, such as has 
been described above, is closely observed, a continuous 
shower of brilliant sparks can be seen to be ejected 
from the surface. Most of them end their flight as 
luminous objects by exploding with a brilliant flash, 
The length of the flight depends, of course, on their 
initial velocity and angle of emergence, but it is alsa 
related to the temperature of the steel and its chemical] 
composition. The “sparks” can be collected in the ex- 
ploded state and also examples found where disruption 
had not occurred. 

From their examination it could be seen that the 
miniature explosion, which had ended the luminous 
career of so many, was caused by the accumulation of 
gas in the interior globule of steel during its oxidation 
in the course of its flight through the air, and that the 
hollow sphere of iron oxide had ruptured when the 
pressure became too great. Sometimes rupture oc- 
curred with the formation of two hemispheres and 
sometimes by the blowing out of a portion of the shell 
less in size than a hemisphere. 

The most probable explanation is that small glo- 
bules of the steel are detached as a result of turbulence, 
and projected away from the surface as spray. These 
globules during flight would become oxidized and the 
gaseous products of the combustion of the carbon would 
accumulate in the interior, as oxidation progressed from 
outside to inside. It is just possible, however, that this 
explanation is not complete, and that their life history 
is not so simple. 

Now, above the stream of steel, and easily distin- 
guished from the sparks, a well-defined fume can be 
seen, rising like smoke from the liquid metal surface 
and floating away to a considerable distance. It is 
evolved in greatest quantity near the tap-hole where 
it emerges into the air. There does not appear to be 
any graduation from “sparks” to fume; the sparks are 
distinct entities and can be separately distinguished 
from the fume. Samples of the fume were, therefore, 
collected—a few sparks would be included, but they 
would not be many in number. The sample could be 
collected on suitable collecting surfaces placed some 
listance away, but as the sample would represent only 
the portion that had been sorted out by gravity at that 
particular point it might not be representative. A sim- 
pler method was to use a magnet and collect the fume 
a few feet above the surface of the steel. 

An examination of the samples made it clear that 
the method of collection could be decided by convenience 
alone, for the fume was found to consist of small glo- 
bules of iron oxide, most of them beautifully spherical. 
When the collection was made by allowing the falling 
particles to be caught on a receiving surface, the size 


of the globules did not vary much, and the absence of 
extremely small spheres was noticeable. The fume 
‘ollected with a magnet over the stream contained 
examples of all sizes, including a few “sparks,” which 


could be distinguished. 
There was, however, one very striking difference in 
habit between the globules, constituting the fume, when 
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collected with a magnet and those caught at a distance 
on a receiving surface. Those collected by gravity dis- 
played no tendency to adhere or to attract each other. 
Owing to their spherical form it was difficult to retain 
them on a glass slide for examination. 

On the other hand, those collected with a magnet 
displayed a marked tendency to run together and form 
straight or curved lines, in which spheres of all sizes 
could be seen. Occasionally small groups of these little 
spheres could be observed, but the more common habit 
was to string themselves out in straight or curved 
lines, which could be moved about on the glass slide 
without coming apart, unless the length of the string 
of spheres was excessive. 

This habit of adhering, and forming strings or 
groups, on the part of the globules that cooled in a 
magnetic field appears to be similar to that recently 
described by Professor Elihu Thomson* as character- 
istic of the “smoke” given off by the iron are when 
used for electric welding. The agglomerating habit is, 
therefore, to be ascribed to the cooling of the iron oxide 
globules in a magnetic field which has rendered them 
magnetic. 

The investigation was now directed to determining 
the origin of the fume. If it proved to be a form of 
spray, finer than the larger form which gave the 
sparks, then no light would be thrown on the nature of 
the medium, if any, protecting the surface of the liquid 
steel from oxidation. If, however, it could be shown 
that the minute globules represented the vapor phase 
of the metal after condensation and oxidation, an ex- 
planation would have been found. Samples of steel 
were, therefore, carefully collected from steel of varied 
but unknown composition. 

Now, an analysis of the fume, when recalculated to 
an oxygen-free basis, would enable fume and origina! 
steel to be compared. If the fume was mere fine spray, 
then the oxygen-free fume and original steel would 
have analyses in substantial agreement. If the fume 
represented condensed and oxidized vapor, then differ- 
ences should appear for, on theoretical grounds, the 
various metals which are soluble in iron and can be in- 
vestigated, in various concentrations, as alloy steels, 
would not be expected to vaporize at the same relative 
rate. 

Fume samples from several steels of varying com- 
positions were collected and analyzed.+ When recalcu- 
lated to an oxygen-free basis, they were all consistent 
in that the alloy metals differed as regards their per- 
centage from those in the original steel, and made it 
clear that the fume in great part, if not almost entirely, 
represented the condensed and oxidized vapor of the 
steel. 

As the investigation will be continued, only one 
analysis will be given here, and that one contains the 
largest number of dissolved metals. The sample was 
carefully collected, and the oxide globules separated 
from the small quartz and fireclay particles and other 
impurities, which had been swept up from the sides of 
the launder by the strong convection currents found 
near the liquid steel. The ratio of the percentage of 
2ach metal in the original steel and its percentage in 
the fume, recalculated on an oxygen-free basis, was 
as follows: 

Element Original Steel Fume 
Tungsten 0.58 
Chromium 0.97 
aOR. 40s 1.00 
Nickel l 1.23 
Manganese : , i 2.50 
These values should be regarded as approximate 

only.t They serve to decide the point at issue, for they 
can represent only the vapor of a complex alloy steel 
whose constituents have evaporated at differential 
rates. They cannot possibly be construed as proving 
that the fume is the oxidized spray of the steel. As 
in many other recorded investigations, the solution of 
the immediate problem in hand only serves to suggest 
many new ones. Though it is proved that the fume 


* Nature, June 23 and July 14, 1921 

+I have been much indebted to J. H. Huxley, F.1.C., 
A.R.S.M., under whose supervision the several analyses were 
made, for the interest he has taken in the investigation. 

tA less complete series of varying ratios was communi- 
cated at the time the paper was read 
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does represent the condensed and oxidized vapor of : 
steel, it does not follow that the ratios tabulated 
the absolute rate at which each of the metals evapora 
at the temperature of liquid steel. 

There are difficulties in securing samples suffici: 
in weight for reliable analyses from steels of know 
composition. When collected with a magnet any no 
magnetic material in the fume would escape collect 
If the cooled fume be collected as it falls at some d 
tance, then gravity separation would have been effec 
and the result is unknown. Collecting the fume by 
piration or some other method from near the surfa 
of the steel involves difficulties which have not by 
overcome. Thus there are considerable difficulties 
collecting the sample. Then the results which ha 
been obtained suggest that the degree of concentrat 
of the various metals have some effect on the rate 
evaporation, and it is just possible that the preser 
of other elements in the solution is a factor not entir: 
negligible. 

A search through relevant literature, admitted 
not complete, failed to disclose any experimental! w 
on the nature of the vapor of alloy steels. Our kno\ 
edge of the state of molecular association of the 
ments, in such a complex liquid alloy as that studi 
is practically nil. What is clear, however, is that 
most interesting field of research has been opened « 
The work is of great scientific interest, but it also } 
important industrial applications. The use of opt 
pyrometers for the determination of the temperatu 
of liquid metals has been successful only where 1 
method of observation has been standardized, and t! 
pyrometer readings used directly for comparison wit 
out any attempt being made to apply corrections 
obtain real temperatures. 

The presence of the vapor of the steel as a protect 
ing atmosphere around the stream would mean that th: 
absorption of the light emitted by the liquid metal 
would vary with the angle of observation. The con- 
densed and oxidized vapor rising in a cloud would also 
mean considerable absorption of light. The phenomena 
are not confined to steel, for they should be still mor: 
marked with the non-ferrous alloys, especially those con- 
taining the more easily vaporized elements, and pos- 
sibly explains the difficulty experienced in applying 
optical methods for the determination of their appare: 
or real temperatures. 
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Papers to Be Read at Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion 

“A Foreign Trade Policy for Americans” will be t 
subject of an address by James A. Farrell, president 
United States Steel Corporation, at the ninth Nationa 
foreign trade convention in Philadelphia, May 10, 11 
and 12, over which Mr. Farrell will preside. IH 
address will be the keynote of the campaign for a gr‘ 
business and industrial revival in this country. 

Mr. Farrell will emphasize the necessity for a dei 
nite foreign trade policy if America’s export trad 
leadership is to continue. He will stress the importa: 
of foreign trade to the prosperity, not only of Ame! 
ican industries but to the public in general. 

Financing and expansion of the nation’s oversea 
commerce is the primary purpose of the convention. |' 
will be a working gathering from the opening to 
final session. 

Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president American Lo 
motive Sales Corporation, will make an address 
“The Factor of Depreciated Currency in Competitio! 

Under the general topic of export sales promotio! 
J. W. Mason, vice-president American Surety Co., 
talk on “Bonded Service as a Selling Argument.” “T 
Essentials of a Market Survey” will be discussed 
William Menkel of the Association of National Adv: 
tisers. 


New concrete docks and warehouses will be ¢ 
structed in the Parana River ports of Baradero 4 
Villa Constitucion, Argentina, for the accommodat! 
of river boats, according to Trade Commissioner Geors 
S. Brady. The work will be under the direction of t 
Argentina director of havigation and ports, and 4} 
proximately 700,000 pesos will be spent at each port. 


, 








Thermal-Limit Motor Starter 


thermal-limit starter which is said to permit an 
motor to exert six or seven times its normal 

- a limited period, at the same time protecting 
prolonged overload as small as 25 per cent, 

, developed by the Monitor Controller Co. of 

re. The device is also said to take care of 
n temperature automatically, protecting the 
jer all conditions of operation. 

tarter, known as the Thermaload, is shown in 
panying illustrations, and consists of a 3-pole 





Consists of a Three-Pole Magnetic Con- 


Thermal Limit Relay The expansion 


shown in the insert in the cover 


ontactor and a thermal-limit relay, mounted 
panel and inclosed in a metal cabinet. It 
1 by push buttons from one or more points. 
ratus is said to give overload and low-voltage 
prevent damage from single-phase running 
lase motors and yet give full current, full volt- 
full-torque start. It is available in all sizes 
hp. 110 volts single phase, 5 hp. 220 volts 
ase, 110 volts polyphase, 10 hp. 440 volts 
ase, 220 volts polyphase. All sizes are avail 
ltages up to and including 550 volts. 
ermal-limit relay consists essentially of two 
ch expand between a fixed support and a 
ntact arm, the arm being arranged in a way 
y the motion of the expansion units several 


he contact. Each expansion unit consists of a 
tubular receptacle, the inner wall being 
id closed at one end and the outer wall co1 


closed at both ends, the construction being 
he insert. The space enclosed between the 
filled with tetra-chloride of carbon, a non- 
non-freezing liquid. The thermal element 


ites the expansion unit consists of a form- 
7 
Aa 





asbestos-insulated wire attached to a piece 
ng material by brass eyelets which are 
ler pressure around the end of the wire, 
terminals. These eyelets register with 
inding posts and are clamped by brass 
e binding posts furnish mechanical support 
serving as electrical connections. 
l-load rating of the thermal element is 
the sheet insulation and all elements have 
mechanical dimensions. A relay can be 
‘rom one rating to another merely by insert- 
roper elements. The small amount of power 


Tt) 
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required to operate the relay, 2.14 watts, is said to be 
an outstanding feature. The resistance also is said 
to be extremely low and likewise the voltage drop. The 
low resistance permits using resistance wire of large 
diameter, affording a self-supporting element, capable 
of withstanding rough usage. 


Develops Heavier Storage-Battery Tractor 


There is a tendency to use the electric storage- 
battery tractor in harder service than heretofore, they 
often being called upon to operate in soft-dirt yards, 
in pulling loads up inclines and under other similar 
heavy-duty conditions. For this servig a new and 
heavier tractor, built in two models, has been placed 
on the market by the Elwell-Parker Co., Cleveland. 

The 4-wheel tractor for steel-plant or foundry 
service is shown in the illustration, the other model 
being a 3-wheel machine for heavy duty around the 
congested floors of a warehouse. As compared with 
the company’s other types the new design is charactcr 
ized by several new features. 

The battery compartment has openings at both the 
top and back so that the battery can be taken out 
either way. Solid side plates are used instead of loose 
plates that are in danger of being torn off in case the 
tractor rubs against some obstruction. The dash 
grooves into a wood bumper strip set in the side chan 
nel of the frame, this bumper strip being protected by 
a 4-in. metal strip. The weight of the motor has been 
increased 65 lb. An additional safety feature is that 
when the operator leaves his seat he not only opens the 
circuit breaker but sets the brake. 

A new type of spring suspension is provided. Coil 
springs are used in which oil-saturated wool waste is 
packed, the oil from which runs down through the axle 
blocks to the axle guides which are provided with re 
newable liners. This permits a side sway of the truck 
without forcing the wheels out of alinement. The 
3-wheel tractor has a spring suspension on the fork 
of the single front wheel similar to the rebound spring 
fork of a motorcycle. The power plant is supported 
on this forward end by a ball socket. A ball and 
socket steering rod extends from the lower end of the 





When the Operator Leaves the Seat the Circuit Breaker 
Opens and the Brakes Set 


steering column to a single lever attached to the center 
of the axle, with right and left ball and socket reach 
rods connected to the wheel knuckles. A pressure oil- 
ing system is used. 

The 4-wheel tractor has 2-wheel steer and 2-wheel 
drive. Its draw-bar pull capacity is 675 lb. normal, 
and 2600 to 2700 lb. maximum and its no-load speed 
is 530 ft. per min. Its weight with Edison battery is 
1375 lb. The 3-wheel tractor has a draw-bar pull 
capacity of 450 Ib. normal and 1800 to 1900 lb. maxi- 
mum and a no-load speed of 600 ft. per min. It 
swings on a 5 ft. 4 in. radius. Its weight with Edison 
battery is 3050 lb. ‘Both types have three speeds in 
either direction. 
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SILICA AND FIRE BRICK 


Production and Other Statistics of Refractories 
Manufacturers’ Association 


HARTS prepared by the Refractories Manufac- 

turers’ Association, giving production, shipments 
and stocks, new orders minus cancellations, unfilled 
orders, new orders and cancellations of fire clay and 
silica brick have been issued covering the month of 
January, and going back to January, 1919. 

In January this year shipments of fire clay brick 
reached 40 per cent of the monthly economical pro- 
ducing capacity, exceeding production by about 2 per 
cent, while there was a decrease of about 3 per cent 
in the stock. New orders ran above 40 per cent of 
producing capacity, resulting in a slight gain in the 


1919 1920 ------ > 1921 


Chart “A’’ Shows the Divergence of Production and Ship- 
ments. Where production exceeds shipments, the degrees of 
divergence are shown ibove the zero line and vice versa 
Chart “B” shows the divergence of production and new orders 
Where production exceeds new orders, the degrees of diver 
gence are shown above the zero line, and vice versa. Chart 
“C” shows the divergence of shipments and new orders. 
Where shipments exceed yrders, the degrees of diver 
gZence are shown above the r iné ind vice versa Chart 
“DPD” shows the divergence of stock and unfilled orders. Where 
stock exceeds the deg of divergence are 


shown aboy the zero re nd vice versa 


unfilled orders, since cancellations were practically nil. 
The silica brick chart shows similar drifts. Shipments 
reached 30 per cent of capacity and, while production 
moved upward, it was less than the gain in shipments 
and there was a substantial decline in stocks. Unfilled 
orders increased, since new orders gained and, like fir: 
clay, cancellations were unimportant. 

These data are furnished not only to the members 
of the association, but also to the Department of Com- 
merce. The figures are based exclusively on reports 
from members of the association and, while not a full 
report on the industry, furnish an excellent picture of 
the activities of a large majority of refractories manu- 
facturers. The 1919 and 1920 figures are based on a 


normal output of 25,448,833 silica brick; 
figures on 27,305,500 brick. For fire clay bri 
1919 figures are based on an output of 71,572.18) 
the 1920 figures on 73,526,103, and the 1921 fic 


78,645,942 brick; all expressed in 9-in. equivale; 


Tandem Cold Strip Mills for Wor 


Company 


ster 


New precision 6 x 4-in. tandem cold rollin 
for flat strip steel which are being built by th: 
Engineering & Foundry Co. for the Worceste, 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., will be installed r 
operation about May 10. An exclusive featur, 
adjustment of the rolls by means of wedges in 
screws. This is to insure an accurate adjustn 
the rolls for gage and to eliminate the lost 
possible with screw adjustment. The mills 
equipped with steel rolls 6 in. in diameter, wit 








RDERS 
NUS CANCELLATIONS | | 
i Per 
} 


1919 


( 


1920 


Charts for Silica Brick; the Charts for Firecl 
Similar 


face, the maximum width of stock that will 
on these mills being 35% in. The wider and 
sizes will be produced in the Worcester « 
present equipment of two-high and three-] 
which produce strips from 3 to 15 in. with a 
of 70 tons per day. 

The minimum delivery speed of the mills 
in tandem will be 201 ft. per minute, while t! 
mum may be 350 ft. per minute. Each mill 
driven by a 60 to 70-hp. adjustable speed 
current motor controlled by a special automa 
troller. The motor driving the No. 1 mill ha 
to 1 range in speed and the motor driving th: 
mill has a 2 to 1 range. A new motor driven 
reel will be installed with these mills. This ! 
be fitted with a spool only 8 in. in diameter to | 
tight small core coils for annealing or shipping 
out the necessity of an extra recoiling operat! 
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PITTSBURGH BASING POINT 





\orthwestern Companies Claim Practice Prevents 
Competition 

-NEAPOLIS, March 10.—Hearings of the Federal 
Commission in the taking of testimony in its 
Lint against the United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh basing point case begun here 
1. were brought to a close yesterday. Exam- 
W. Bennett adjourned the hearing to March 20, 

will be resumed in Chicago. 
second week of the testimony taking was some- 
-elier than the first week, the prosecution sav- 
most important witnesses until toward the close 
session. Railroad, State and county officials 
rought into the second week and officials of the 
polis Steel & Machiney Co., Minneapolis, and 
in Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, also added 

to the hearing. 

ably outstanding among the individual wit- 
was George M. Gillette, president Minneapolis 

Machinery Co., who has been a fabricator of 
r 32 years and who has consistently and vigor- 
pposed the Pittsburgh basing practice since its 
n about 20 years ago. 

Gillette was the principal witness on the final 
the hearing. He made the assertion that sev- 
ependent steel rolling mills acting independ- 
| competitively could compel the United States 
rporation to cease its Pittsburgh basing prac- 

On the other hand, he said, the corporation could 
the independents to harmonize in any policy 
ilgated. 

y per cent of the annual steel consumption 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Mr. Gillette 
id been purchased from Duluth and Gary since 

ening of the Duluth mill, and that prior to the 
ng of the Duluth mill, the bulk of the steel con- 

y the company had been purchased in Gary. 

le field of his company, Mr. Gillette said, had 

been reduced, as Eastern competitors took 
anufacture of lines which the Minneapolis con- 
featuring. Foreign business, he said, had 
ractically wiped out in the last few years 
the alleged advantage of Eastern competitors 

y the Pittsburgh basing practice. 

nesses testified that the following alleged toll 
taken in Minnesota through operation of the 
rgh basing practice; $32,472 in school buildings 

n Minnesota from 1919 to 1921; $12,262 in 
University of Minnesota buildings erected since 
10,420 in bridges erected by the State Highway 

ion in 1920; $33,920 in bridges erected by the 

ghway Commission in 1919; an amount three 
great as that alleged to have been contributed 

State said to have been paid in by counties in 

struction. 
\. Challman, building inspector for the 
ta Department of Education, testified that in 
1919 to1921, inclusive, school buildings 
Minnesota cost $10,155,056. 
Schuett, structural engineer for the same 
t, testified that 5077 tons of steel went into 


nes 











Mullen, secretary of the Minnesota State 
Control, said University of Minnesota build- 
1 since 1916 cost $3,923,623. Mr. Schuett 
1 entering into the construction of these 
1916 tons. 

Ellison, bridge engineer for the State High- 
sion, testified that contemplated bridge 
in the next two years would far exceed 

two previous years. 
W. Corlett, general solicitor, and C. A. 
unsel for the corporation, objected 
the admission of testimony such as that 
Minnesota State officials regarding steel 
on the grounds that it was irrelevant. 

Bennett noted the objections, but allowed 
y to stand. 

Elliott, assistant purchasing agent for the 
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Northern Pacific, and E. T. Stone, purchasing agent 
for the Soo Line, testified as to the amount of the an- 
nual steel consumption of their roads, the latter plac- 
ing his consumption at 2503 tons annually, and the 
former, his figure at 3200 tons annually, some items 
being excluded, however. 

W. O. Washburn, partner in the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., St. Paul, testified that his company 
had undergone the experience of witnessing its East- 
ern business dwindle to a negligible quantity, because, 
he said, of Eastern competition aided through the 
Pittsburgh basing practice. Machines sold by his com- 
pany in the East, the principal field of trade for his 
products, Mr. Washburn said, were marketed only on 
their merits or through predetermined preference. 

O. W. Morton, purchasing agent, American Hoist & 
Derrick Co.; R. B. Deatherage, purchasing agent, and 
E. H. Reudelsterz, sales manager, Puffer-Hubbard 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, and E. J. Ellertson, assistant 
secretary of the Russell Grader Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
were the other witnesses during the week. 

The testimony, in general, was to the effect that 
competition to the east of Chicago by Northwest fab- 
ricators of steel was maintained at a loss to the North- 
west competitors, whereas competition in the West 
with Eastern manufacturers was maintained with each 
about on an equal basis. Only in the immediate North- 
west are the Northwest concerns at an advantage over 
Eastern competitors, it was asserted. 

Mr. Severance and Mr. Corlett objected to any form 
of testimony not bearing directly on the competition 
issue, and in a few instances their objections were sus- 
tained. Frequently they were able to gain from the 
witnesses statements tending to discredit other bits of 
testimony and also to obtain admission of ability of the 
Northwest manufacturers to compete successfully in 
most sections of the country. 


Slight Improvement in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 13.— Conditions in the 
metal trade in Pennsylvania are believed to be on the 
verge of picking up, according to the semi-monthly 
report of the Pennsylvania State Department of Labor 
and Industry, just issued. 

The metal trades show some improvement, accord- 
ing to this report, in most of the districts. Altoona, 
however, reports “no noticeable improvement.” Erie 
said that there is a slight improvement, while Johns- 
town says that the industry “has shown considerable 
life” recently. McKeesport declared the iron and steel 
works are operating better than during all of 1921. 
“No particular change” was noted in Pittsburgh. The 
Harrisburg district reported 3900 men in the metal 
and machinery trade out of employment. 

The number of unemployed throughout all of Penn- 
sylvania showed a decrease of about 5000 during Feb- 
ruary, according to the bulletin. The unemployed on 
March 1 was 308,450 as compared to 313,835 on Feb. 1. 


Secretary Hoover Will Stay in Cabinet 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—In a letter addressed to 
Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia last Fri- 
day, Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover declined 
the offer of the position as director-general of the 
Sesqui-Centennial exposition to be held in that city. 
Mr. Hoover stated that the President had strongly ex- 
pressed the wish that he remain in the Cabinet, and 
added that he felt that, having undertaken the reor- 
ganization of the Department of Commerce in the 
hope that he may build it into a greater service for 
the community, he would not be justified in abandon- 
ing that task until it has reached further advance- 
ment. The offer made to Mr. Hoover carried an attrac- 
tive salary. 


A paper on “Ball Steel” was presented before the 
monthly meeting of the Detroit Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, March 13, by H. G. 
Freeland, metallurgist Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 
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Air-Gas Inspirator for Gas Furnaces 


The surface combustion low-pressure air-gas in- 
spirator heretofore used exclusively on the furnaces 
of the Surface Combustion Co., 366 Gerard Avenue, 
New York, has been redesigned for use with any make 
of gas furnace. The device is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The manufacturers claim that this inspirator is 
essentially a gas furnace carburetor. The entire oper- 
ation of a furnace equipped with this device is con- 
trolled through one valve. An increase or decrease of 


nspirator for Gas Furnaces 


the air supply automatically increases or decreases the 
gas so that the mixture proportions remain in a con- 
stant fixed ratio. The gas cock is used only when 
starting or stopping and is either full on or full off; 
no adjustment of it is required. With this system it 
is said that no explosive mixtures are possible in any 
part of the distribution mains, as the gas and air are 
mixed only at the point of supply to the burners. 

The advantages claimed are automatic supply of 
the exact proportions of air and gas to the furnace 
under all conditions of operation; thorough and homo- 
geneous mixing just prior to entering the furnace, and 
instantaneous combustion. 


Combination Portable Drill and Grinder 


A combination portable electric drill and grinder is 
being placed on the market by the Wodack Electric 
Tool Corporation, Chicago. 

The combination tool is shown in the illustration 
and is intended for drilling metal or wood. It has a 
drilling capacity of % to % in. in steel and when used 
as a grinder carries a 6 by % in. grinding wheel. Two 
separate speeds are provided, slow speed for drilling 
and high speed for grinding. The motor which is of 
the universal type can be operated on both direct and 


Grinde The moto 
can be operated on 
both direct and alter 


nating current 


alternating current of the same voltage and develops 
% hp. under load. The switch is located in the top 
handle and is of the quick make-and-break automatic- 
stop type permitting close control of the tool. 

Aluminum castings and ball bearings are used 
throughout. The weight complete is 18 lb. All com- 
ponents, including the motor, are built at the com- 
pany’s factory. 


The Bethlehem Spark Plug Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has contracted to fill the entire spark plug require- 
ments of the Packard Motor Car Co., of Detroit. 
About 250,000 plugs are required each year. 


Fluorspar in 1921 


The fluorspar shipped from mines in th 
States in 1921, according to Hubert W. Davi 
U. S. Geological Survey, amounted to appr 
35,600 net tons, a decrease of 81 per cent as « 
with 1920. The general average selling price 
f.o.b. cars at shipping points for all grades of 
in 1921 is estimated at $19.89, which is $5.37 
the average price in 1920. The total shipment 
were the lowest recorded for any year since 19 
shipments from Kentucky exceeded those of 
for the first time since 1904. 

Imports of fluorspar into the United Stat: 
showed a decrease of 75 per cent as compa) 
those in 1920. The imports in 1921 were equi 
about 22 per cent of the domestic shipments of 
of fluxing grade, as compared with about 16 
1920. 

Reports from steel manufacturers wh 
about two-thirds of the basic open-hearth ste 
the United States show that they consumed 4: 
tons of fluorspar in 1921, as compared with 8&0, 
in 1920. This group of steel manufacturers 
ported stocks of fluorspar on hand Jan. 1, 1922 
ing to about 19,800 tons, as compared with 4! 
on Jan. 1, 1921. These reports therefore 
these steel plants consumed only 1,216 tons of 
more than they had in stock at the beginning 


Precision Angle and Measuring Irons 


The angle irons shown at the left in th 
panying illustration and the measuring iron 
right have been placed on the market recently 
Simplex Tool Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

The angle irons are of cast iron and carefully 
worked out to size, so that each size is shaped to ac- 
commodate the work intended for it. Three sizes are 
made from 4 x 5 x 5 in. to 8 x 10 x 12 in., and are de- 


Angle Irons Are Shown 
Above and Measuring Irons 
at Right 


signed to provide a variety of combinations suit 
the general run of work in any shop. 

The measuring irons are designed to be cla) 
the table of any machine and are said to be « 
adaptable for accurate boring purposes. By 
them parallel to the machine table, they are 
locating or measuring a variety of work and 
used also for clamping work that is to be n 
To facilitate setting up a slot for keys is pro 
the bottom, as shown. The irons are of clos 
iron castings, with front face and bottom gr 
curately and square. Two sizes are furnish: 
x 6 x 12 in. and 4 x 8 x 21 in. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, VU! 
has blown in No. 4 blast furnace in its Haselton £1 
at Youngstown on basic iron, due to increas 
chant demands and broader open-hearth furnac: 
tions, requiring more iron for steel-making. 17 
pany is now producing iron from two furnac« 
complement. No. 5 stack has been active f 
than four years. 


K. L. Flickinger, secretary-treasurer of the \iagat 
Stone Products Co., Youngstown, Ohio, announces ' 
operations have started at the company’s dolon 
limestone quarries at Bellefontaine, Ohio. Present “* 
pacity of the property is 500 tons of road stone Pe 
day and 100 tons of agricultural stone. 








( hrome and Nickel-Molybdenum Steels 


Comparison with Other Alloy Steels for Automobile Use— 
Forging and Machining Qualities—Nickel- 


Molybdenum fo 
BY ©. 


iring to cover this pertinent subject it should 
ted that there are so many more data yet 
tained that it is impossible, at this time, 
lefinite statement that fully covers the situa- 
regard to the application of commercial 
ydenum steels. Such propaganda has been 
reference to these steels and so much has 
1 regarding the history, possibilities, sources 
id physical properties obtained, that there 


r Case-Hardening 
N. DAWE 


t 


that the recent papers of Dr. John A. Mathews’ and 
Dr. G. W. Sargent® be read. 


Molybdenum Steel Usage 


The Studebaker Corporation of America has had 
made and shipped to its plants over 2000 tons of 
molybdenum steels of various analyses. This steel has 
been put through production in the form of rear axle 
shafts, transmission gears and shafts, steering knuckles, 





ynsumers as well as manufacturers who are 
F n in a doubtful yet open frame of mind, de- 
gain further information, particularly with 
to application. 
h this in mind that I present some actual 
reference to commercial molybdenum steel, 
the viewpoint of a large consumer and not 
ff fabricator or salesman. We, as consumers, 
strike rock-bottom and note what the ma- 
actually do under production requirements. 
» emphasize the fact that every manufac- 
ymobiles and automobile parts has his own 
lems and that frequently the means to 
e plant is not applicable in another; there- 
indoubtedly will be some criticism and dis- 
publication of the information given 
igh it is presented from a strictly neutral 
th no idea of promoting or discouraging 
ybdenum steels. 
al discussion of the causes of the manner 
bdenum steels act will be avoided, since 
ilready has been well covered by those 
s and discussions carry much more weight 
ir many years of experience in the man- 
application of molybdenum steels. For 
‘e sufficiently interested, it is recommended 
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he 


presented at the annual meeting of the 

ve Industries in New York, Jan. 10 to 13. 

tallurgical engineer Studebaker Corporation 
AGE, Feb. 24, 1921. p 505 

sactions American Society for Steel Treating. 


8 Vpn. round 1m squar 

tion Quenched 
b irves Showing the Relation Between the Average 
Merit Index f Alloy Steels and the Size of the Section 


Quenched 


teering-knuckle pins, ring gears and drive pinions; 
in fact, all parts for which alloy steel is specified. 

Our first efforts were to determine the advisability 
of the adoption of that class of chrome-molybdenum 
steel which would be adaptable to heat-treated forgings 
such as steering knuckles, steering arms and rolled axle 
shafts, water quenching of these being desired. By a 
process of elimination it became clear that steel con- 
taining molybdenum approximating 0.30 to 0.40 per 
cent, with chromium 1.00 per cent and carbon above 
0.30 per cent, should be avoided when water is desired 
as the quenching medium and where cracker shearing 
s used. An analysis showing a carbon content below 
0.30 and above 0.23 per cent, with a chromium content 
of 0.70 to 0.90 per cent and molybdenum 0.30 to 0.40 
per cent, gives satisfactory results with water as a 
juenching medium, there being no cause for concern 
pertaining to the development of quenching cracks. 

As a rule, our first interest is turned toward the 
physical properties of a steel as compared to those with 
which we already are acquainted. Having this in mind, 
an extensive test was run involving the pulling of ap- 
proximately 400 tension pieces turned from heat-treated 
stock varying in size from %-in. round to 2-in. square. 
The sizes used were %, 1 and 1%-in. rounds and 2-in. 
squares. The three smaller sizes were obtained by forg- 
ing down from the 2-in. square hot-rolled forging bars. 
The 2-in. square test pieces were taken directly from 
the bar, no work having been put upon them. 


Wide Treatment Range Not Necessary 
The wide heat-treating range of a given steel is a 
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property upon which great stress always seems to be 
laid but, in our tests, no attempt has been made to de- 
termine this. In this present day of accurate metal- 
lurgical control we do not need a 100 to 200-deg. 
quenching range. What we as consumers are mostly 
interested in is to determine the lowest quenching tem- 
perature that can be used commercially and still obtain 
the maximum physical properties. With this in mind, 
quenching temperatures ranging from 1550 to 1650 deg. 
Fahr. were used in the case of the chrome-molybdenum, 
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Table 2—Results of Test 


Yield Point as 
Elastic Limit, 


Drawing, 
Deg. Fahr. Lb. p 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 


1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


Quenching 
Temperature 
550 to 1,650 
550 to 1,650 
550 to 1, 6% 50 
475 to 1,575 


1,550 to 1,650 
1,550 to 1,650 
1,550 to 1,650 
1,475 to 1,576 


1,550 to 1,650 
1,550 to 1,650 
1,550 to 1,650 
1,475 tol, 


Grade of Steel 
Chrome-molybdenum 1 
Chrome-vanadium 1 
Chrome # 
Chrome-nickel 1 
Chrome-molybdenum 
Chrome-vanadium 
Chrome 


Chrome-molybdenum 
Chrome-vanadium 

Chrome 
Chrome-nickel 


575 


chrome-vanadium and chrome steels, while 1475 to 1575 
deg. Fahr. were used with the chrome-nickel steel. 


Methods of Testing 


To obtain results as nearly accurate commercially 
as possible, each group of test pieces was quenched 
from a production furnace in the same manner as small 
forgings would be handled in receiving similar treat- 
ment. The drawing operations were carried on in a 
laboratory electric furnace so that the effect of the 
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Table 1—Chemical Analysis of Various Types of Steels Tested 


Chrome- Chrome- Chro- Chrome- 
Molybdenum, Vanadium, mium, Nickel, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0.260 0.320 0.310 0.280 
0.570 0.750 0.850 0.720 
0.020 0.033 0.012 0.012 
0.025 0.025 0.020 0.020 
0.800 1.030 0.910 0.5 580 
0.360 eat 


Carbon 
Manganese 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Chromium 
Molybdenum 
Vanadium 
Nickel 


0 160 


270 


: 


The 
true to our expecta- 
showed occasional variations which were to our 


drawing temperature would be defined sharply. 
physical properties we obtained, 
tions, 


Results of Tes 


Yiele 
Elas 


2 
3 


Table 


Drawing, 
Deg. Fahr. 
1,000 
,000 
000 
,000 


100 
,100 
100 
100 


Quenching 
Temperature 
1.550 to 1,650 
1.550 to 1,650 
l 650 
l 


t Stee ] 
molvbder 
-vinadium 


Grade o 
“*hrome 
“hrome 
‘*hrome 
‘*hrome 


550 to 
475 to 


sv io 


1 

1 

1 
1,650 
1,650 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
OR 


nickel 


*hrome-molvhbhd 
‘*hrome-v 
‘*hrome 
*hrome 


1.550 to 
550 to 
550 to 
175 to 


nadium 
650 


075 


nickel 
550 to 
0 to 
Oto 


475 to 


‘*hrome-molybder 
“hrome-vanadium 
‘*hrome 
“‘hrome-nickel 


650 
650 
65 


200 
200 
200 
,200 


um 


dislike, but were fairly evenly distributed over the 
four types steel. In this connection, in nearly all 
c in publishing the physical properties of a given 
steel there is such an exact uniformity of the superi- 
ority of one steel over another, or such an exact uni- 
formity in variations of the elastic limit and ulti- 
mate strength with respect to the elongation and re- 
duction of area under different treatments, that it is 
apt to throw an element of doubt into the mind of one 
who can appreciate the very peculiar and pronounced 
variations that do exist under the most accurate han- 
dling of test pieces. The ultimate findings of the tests 
given herewith, however, were derived from a very broad 


of 


ases, 


the 
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146,850 
148,900 
124,637 
119,861 


122, 
127,570 
104,911 
107,266 


100,980 
119,000 
97,111 
94,804 


Lb. per Sq. In. 
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average of results including good and bad, » 
must admit is the proper way to form conclusio; 
problem of this kind. The chemical analyses 
various types of steel tested are shown in Tab}; 


Quenching and Drawing Temperatures 


As has been stated, three quenching temp 
were used for each type of steel for each siz 
for the 2-in. square as noted. Also, three draw; 
peratures were used for each quench for each si; 
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s of %-In. Round Steels 


Ultimate Elongation Reduction Numbe: 
Strength, in 2 In., of Area, of Test 
er Sq. In. Lb. per Sq. In. Per Cent PerCent Made 
158,530 21.2 55.6 9 
157,770 19.4 54.6 g 
58.1 9 


59.5 v 


60.7 
57.5 
64.0 
62.8 


~ 
ae 
= 


733 


Mrrww nwrewynw 
ere COm SConm~nm 
ANA cosa ao 


8.4 
60.6 
4.8 
5.0 


6 
6 
6 


1100 and 1200 deg. Fahr.; that is, nine pieces 3 
round stock were quenched from a given quence! 
temperature and three were drawn at 1000 deg., th 
at 1100 deg., three at 1200 deg. Fahr., and so on throug! 
the series. The results obtained, as shown 
ages, are given in Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5 

Generally speaking, in performing tests of the above 
nature where we desire to note a comparison of the 
physical properties of certain steels in terms of the 
elastic limit, ultimate strength, reduction of area and 
percentage of elongation, sometimes we are confused 
because of the variations we obtain, and because it is 
practically impossible, over a large number of test 
pieces, to hold any one or two factors constant so as 
to note the variation in the remaining factors. If we 
could heat-treat the test pieces so that the elastic limit 
would be the same in all, the variation in the other 
three remaining factors would tell the story. 


The Merit Index for Comparison 


After having made hundreds of tests, the 
then presents itself as to how best to interpret t! 
sults obtained. Without entering into any dis 
on this point, I take the liberty of using the merit 
suggested by H. T. Chandler, and presented in : 


ts of I-In. Round Steels 


Elongation Reduction Number 
in 2 In., of Area, of Tests 
Per Cent PerCent Made 
55.9 
54.8 
57.9 
59.9 
64.7 
58.3 
63.8 
63.6 


66.7 
64.8 
66.2 
65.5 


Ultimate 
Strength, 
Lb. per Sq. In. 
162,200 
158,770 
138.066 
136,086 


1 Point as 
tic Limit, 


ss 
. © 
~~ Dead HOOm 


oe 


96,390 


92,590 


rororonm woyinwnw ee 
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by John D. Cutter’, and of expressing the resu 
tained above in terms of the equation 
(I= C%e (E+ 8) + (100—R 
where 
i = te 
> = the 
E = the 
the 


merit index 

percentage of elongation in 
elastic limit in terms of 1000 Ib. 
tests it is taken as the yield point 
— the percentage of reduction in area 

- the ultimate strength in terms of 1000 


The results are noted in Tables 2, 3, 4 and 
a general average is shown by the curves in Fig 
2. The above data or tests have indicated to 


3See Transactions of the American Society 
Treating, vol, 1, p. 188. 
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ne-molybdenum steel for heat-treated automobile 
« has considerable merit. In view of the fact that 
steel apparently can be produced in unlimited quan- 
- with no danger of shortage of molybdenum, and 
ise it has been produced and sold at a lower price 
‘ts closest competitor, chrome-vanadium steel, its 
tion has been sanctioned. 
























































Forges Easily and Scales Readily 
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reference to its action through various stages 
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Table 4—Results of Tests of 11%4-In. Round Steels 


Quenching Drawing, Pla 

Steel Temperature Deg. Fahr. Lb. 
molybdenum ..... 1,550 to 1,650 1,000 
“vanadium ..ccces 1,550 to 1,650 1,000 
tie eeernene es 1,550 to 1,650 1,000 
ONO cccuwmeaean 1,475 to 1,575 1,000 
molybdenum ....+. 1,550 to 1,650 1,100 
a aa 1,550 to 1,650 1,100 
Lp etelaeeee ane 1,550 to 1,650 1,100 
Me neseuens 1,475 to 1,575 1,100 
nolybdenum 1,550 to 1,650 1,200 
vanadium ....... 1,550 to 1,650 1,200 
goede’ awe 1,550 to 1,650 1,200 
UR». «ix acu aaa aims 1,475 to 1,575 1,200 


11; PmR POND ORBEO ENED DAREN ERBEA UREN ONE DET RARE HEED | 1 h4 


obtained ran very consistently as follows: Carbon . 
0.190, manganese 0.540, sulphur 0.010, phosphorus 0.025, - ie 
chromium 0.700 and molybdenum 0.370 per cent. ae * oa) 
The first tests made on the above analysis appar- : 
ently warranted an extensive trial of this grade and, 2 
Yield Point as Ultimate Elongation Reduction Number y 
stic Limit, Strength, in 2 In., of Area, of Tests Merit i 
per Sq. In. Lb. per Sq. In. Per Cent PerCent Made Index ia 
147,900 157,600 20.3 57.0 9 72.2 
129,800 140,200 20.9 57.6 9 66.6 : 
101,370 122,178 18.1 60.8 9 51.6 BS 
103,360 123,036 18.7 61.1 9 54.1 
118,500 131,900 24.0 64.4 9 84.3 »} 
117,800 134,900 23.5 61.0 9 76.1 
86,770 109,710 21.9 65.0 9 61.4 « % 
87,720 110,492 22:3 65.6 9 64.0 - 
92,900 112,400 26.9 68.8 9 88.7 eS 
102,400 118.500 26.5 67.0 a 88.8 = 
78,250 103.453 23.7 67.2 9 65.6 - ey 
80,417 103,577 24.6 67.8 a 70.3 % 


iction, I would say that it forges entirely satis- 
, with the particular advantage that the scale 
breaks away from the forgings very easily. 
roper composition and for sizes within ordinary 
cold shears as readily as the other grades of 
rcial alloy steels. It responds very readily to 
it-treating operations, the percentage of forg- 
ing outside of the required Brinell hardnesses 
ery small. 
to its machining qualities, no figures can be 
to corroborate the claims that have been made 
regard to the reduction of tool costs and the like. 
r, we have satisfied ourselves by noting the 
ibility of the tonnage that has passed through 


ve 


rge user of case-hardened gears and must de- 
e best commercial grade of steel for the pur- 





emical composition of the first heat experi- 
with showed carbon 0.130, manganese 0.400, 
0.025, phosphorus 0.016, chromium 0.610 and 
im 0.350 per cent. This analysis was aban- 
r the reason that such high temperatures were 
for double heat treatment as would prove com- 
impracticable. Quenching directly from the 
ng box and using a single lower heat for hard- 


not produce the desired results as regards 
ture, 
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A further investigation proved that to obtain much . 
\ y +hat > > y ctoa ach} 1 Se 
ps that chrome-molybdenum steel machines at potter results. the part to be heat treated had to be . Be 
well as the best there is. We have not heard subjected to prolonged heating above the critical tem- rs a 
ire of any part made of this steel out of the perature of the core to bring about the proper condi- ee : 
irs that have thus far been produced since its tion before quenching and the lower heat for hardening a 4 
" . had to be applied as quickly as possible to prevent the ig 
Case-Hardening Grades core from being subjected to lengthy heating at -_, 
few if any data have been recorded regard- the lower temperature. This can be expressed 4 
case-hardening grades, especially from the more practically by stating that a certain gear, : € 
of the consumer. Our first attention was to when heated for exactly 3 min. in a lead pot a. 4 
ther any of the various grades of the low car- at 1425 deg. Fahr. and then quenched in oil was : 
ls could be applied to case-hardened gears, a fairly satisfactory product; but, if held 4 min. rs 
pins and shafts. The Studebaker Corporation or more in the lead pot at the same temperature, it a. 
. a ‘insite a sy 
Table 5—Results of Tests of 2-In. Square Steels . (* 
Yield Point as Ultimate Elongation Reduction Number x 
Quenching Drawing, Elastic Limit, Strength in 2 In., of Area, of Tests Merit Be 
Steel Temperature Deg. Fahr. Lb. per Sq. In. Lb. per Sq.In. Per Cent PerCent Made Index ' 
bdenum 1,550 to 1,600 1,000 108,500 25,400 27.6 62.0 2 85.0 i 
dium 1550 to 1.600 1,000 104.400 119.500 24.2 61.5 : 70.3 ; 
> wiki wets 1,550 to 1.600 1.000 94,375 113,050 20.7 61.3 2 55.4 4 
OU: vinienawawa 1,475 to 1,575 1,000 96,250 119.690 _ po : oon < 
bdenum 1,550 to 1,600 1,100 100,500 117,200 25.4 66.5 2 82.6 4 
unadium ....... 1,550 to 1,600 1,100 112,800 127,800 24.3 59.0 ° 72.8 oe 
he ere eed 1.550 to 1,600 1,100 83,750 105,700 21.8 65.0 2 59 0 Fa 
We cutie reawe 1,475 to 1,575 1,100 89,375 111,350 21.8 65.0 2 62.5 a 
bde 550 600 1,200 78,800 100,600 29.0 70.0 2 86.7 2 
ium . ave eer 220 tol 600 1,200 107°500 123.800 23.4 69.0 2 66.1 
1,550 to 1,600 1,200 17,875 99,375 24.2 68.5 2 68.1 4 
5 Rae 1,475 to 1,575 1,200 78,750 102,900 25.3 68.7 2 v3.4 a 
1000 PONPONEONRONEDDOEDODADLEEOCHDONI /eREERDUSDDNOTTRDOSPEDORSOONEDEEOENSDDESDGSDENELEABROSRBOOREDOD OEE AGRORY ONL HOGRAODEORE ONE® P91TD agMONRORDHNY) +: perervoncrniitnneeTrrrreroneri pire cenieaneen@nneaeneenent ene pesrtan eee £0) SOUT UTR TEREREBTO GN BEEN 886/40 08 nat RENNER ‘, * 
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The next step consisted in obtaining a higher car- 
bon steel to lower the quenching temperatures required 
and to find, if possible, a steel that would give the de- 
sired results by a single quenching temperature after 
carbonizing. The chemical composition of the heats 


as a result, steel for 5000 cars was ordered. Upon 
getting into production with this material, with which 
all transmission parts and rear axle gears and drive 
pinions were produced, certain peculiarities were noted 
that ordinarily could not be observed with a few trial 
test pieces, the principal one perhaps being the fact 
that a satisfactory core fracture could not be obtained 
regularly; that is, after subjection to shock, the frac- 
ture would not show what is commonly called tough- 
ness but have a crystalline or granular appearance. 
This condition is particularly objectionable in parts 
that are subjected to a straightening operation and in 
clash gears. 





became very brittle. This prolonged heating necessary 
above the critical temperature indicates, I think, a slug- 
gishness peculiar to chrome-molybdenum steels and 
may account for the higher drawing temperature per- 
missible in the forging grades. 

[The author here discusses the effects of carbon- 
izing and hardening and gives a table of physical tests 
of steels after case-hardening.] 

To obtain the best possible results with the case- 
hardened parts it was necessary to quench from the 
carbonizing box into oil and follow this by the regular 
double heat treatment and a final draw at 375 to 400 
deg. Fahr., each operation being carefully timed. 
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There are two particular advantages that should be Shore hardness of 70 is required after fina! 
noted, however, in that chrome-molybdenum steel will It always has been necessary to water-hard 
take on a given case-depth in 10 per cent less time piece, irrespective of the type of steel we us: 
than chrome-nickel steel; also, there will result an a result, there is always a certain percentag: 
average increase in Shore hardness of 5 to 7 points. due to straightening. To illustrate, in one lot 
nickel-molybdenum pins carbonized and harden, 
only 10 fell below 75 above hardness, none wa 

In spite of the fact that we have not received any straightening or because of softness after fina 
complaints with regard to failures of case-hardened’ ing. This we think is a remarkable record ji: 
parts of chrome-molybdenum steel, and I feel assured the fact that chrome-nickel, chrome-vanadium. 
we will not in the future, we have seen fit to discon- molybdenum and 3% per cent nickel steels 
tinue this particular grade for this particular purpose. been tried without success. 

Chrome-nickel steel apparently still holds the first To summarize this portion of the subject 
place among commercial steels for case-hardening of our observations lead us to believe that, for 
important parts, but it is the opinion that nickel-molyb- jing purposes, chrome-molybdenum steels shou 
denum steel will be a serious contender. At present’ entirely satisfactory for parts in which hardne 
we have a heat of approximately 100,000 lb. of nickel- is the chief factor, but should be considered 
molybdenum steel of the following analysis: Carbon before being used for important parts in wh 
0.130, manganese 0.380, sulphur 0.022, phosphorus 0.020, bined toughness and hardness are requisite 
nickel 1.580 and molybdenum 0.200 per cent. This ma- _ gears, steering-knuckle pins and the like. 

terial is being made into gears, knuckle pins and the The results thus far obtained with nick: 
like. It is stated that this steel should prove a seri- denum steel are very satisfactory in every wa 
ous contender with chrome-nickel steel for case-hard- compared with chrome-nickel steel, with the add 
ening purposes, because of its ability, in the hot-rolled vantage of the greater hardness that can 
condition, to harden in oil after carbonizing. This from an alloy steel of the former type. 
statement may not be wholly clear to some, but it is a There are many more details that could be 
fact that a piece of hot-rolled steel of a given compo the above, but I feel that they might serve 
sition after carbonizing will not harden in oil to the’ rather than enlighten those desiring a frank st 
degree that a piece of the same composition will if first of conditions pertaining to two important g1 
subjected to forging. chrome-molybdenum steel. In connection wit! 

The steering-knuckle pin has been one of our prob- hardening and spring steels we are at present 
lems. This pin is made from %-in round hot-rolled midst of exhaustive investigation, but are not 
stock and from alloy steel. It is case-hardened and a _ position to express an opinion. 


Nickel-Molybdenum Steel for Case-Hardening 


Electrically Operated Japanning Oven of New Design 


Built on Sectional Bookease Principle—Details of First 
I 


Installation—Accessory Equipment 


A N electric japanning oven built on the sectional exhaust outlet is placed in the center of the oven fl 
bookcase principle, making it easy to lengthen or and cold air inlets are provided at the front of the oven 
shorten and permitting installation of additional ad- on each side of the doors. The cold air passes through 
joining units, has been brought out by the Ohio Body the heating units at each side and when heat: 
& Blower Co., Cleveland. The sides of the oven are’ to the top of the oven. The action of the far 
built of sheet-steel panels, 2 ft. wide, that fit into a hausting the air at the bottom provides a constant 
specially designed joint. The joint seals the panels’ culation and uniformity of temperature throug! 
both on the inside and outside of the oven. oven. A red light shows at the side of the over 

In this design the use of tee iron in joining the sec- the exhaust system is operating, and should 
tions of the oven, or other supporting members, is elim- stop, the light goes out. The doors have thru 
inated and the use of bolts extending through the side bearing hinges so that their operation is easy. 
walls, also. The sides of the oven are thus completely The first oven of this design, which is illus 
insulated. The only structural members are channels _ has been installed at the new plant of the Lin 
at the bottom and light angles at the top to make the Metal Products Co., Lima, Ohio, for use in ja} 
structure rigid. The oven is easily assembled, a fea- automobile parts and other sheet metal stamping 
ture which reduces erecting costs. entire equipment in the japanning department 

The oven is ventilated by a Sirocco blower, direct stalled by the Ohio Body & Blower Co. An ov 
connected to a motor located on top of the oven. The double-track conveying system extends throug 


Arrangement of Japanning Department. The dipping tank and carrier are shown at the left, with the drip board 
the carrier 
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Sides of the Oven 

f Sheet - Steel 
s That Fit into a 
i] Joint. No bolts 
ised. The interior 
below shows the 


eating units 











ch has doors at both ends. The conveying 
was supplied by the Louden Machinery Co., 
Iowa. The oven is 16 ft. deep, 11 ft. wide 
6 in. high. It has 42 heating units and is of 
ipacity, the electric current being supplied 
ts, 3-phase, 60 cycles. The heat is automati- 
ntrolled by a Taylor Instrument Co. thermo- 
ding a range of temperature from 100 to 530 
Parts are japanned in various colors, some 
require much lower baking temperature than 
nd for this reason the wide range in tempera 
was provided. 

rk is dipped in a portable dipping tank at 

f the japanning room and this has two side 
d a swivel wheel at one end. After dipping 
from a sectional rack that is suspended from 
head carrier and drips upon a drip board be 
When fenders or other large parts are being 
the lower part of the rack is removed and 
are suspended from the upper framework. If 
are small the entire rack is used as shown in 
tration, the work being suspended from the 
embers that are inserted as required. The 
8 ft. long, 7 ft. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. high. 
are used, two being placed in the oven at 


k system is arranged so that the rack does 
vhen reaching the right angle turn in the 
front of the oven, but retaining its relative 
isses into the oven sideways. After leaving 
the rack with its load is: pushed along the 

assembling and shipping department, where 
return track leading back to the dipping tank 
have shown that from a cold oven the tem- 
has been brought up to 450 deg. in 1 hr. and 

1 hr. 45 min. A temperature of 350 deg. in 
guaranteed. The maximum baking load, in- 
nveyor, is 3500 lb. per hour. The current 
n has been shown by test to be approxi- 
kw. for an hour. 





‘lardwood Association Reorganizes 


\merican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
adopted the recommendation made last week 


‘ 


rd of directors that it disband and organize 
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an association of lumber men to gather statistics and 
distribute them to the public and perform other ser- 
vices. The action was recommended in view of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in the so-called 
Hardwood Lumber case, which held that the open 
competitive plan and the use by the association of its 
organization to influence prices was illegal. L. C 
soyle, general counsel of the association, in explaining 
the purpose, said: “It is a new and an original de 
parture from former methods whereby an independent 
corporation renders service on equal terms to the 
buyer and the seller.” The name of the new organiza- 
tion will be the American Hardwood Institute, and 
J. E. Starke of Memphis has been appointed to perfect 
the organization. 


Advocates of Metric System Organize 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—That proponents of the 
metric system are going to stimulate efforts looking 
to the establishment of this plan of measurement, has 
become evident. An organization of the local section 
of workers for the installation of the metric system 
and the passage of the Britten-Ladd bill was effected 
ast Friday night at George Washington University 
Law School. Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. J. Henning, Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
vice-president, G. F. Weeks, editor of the Mexican 
Review; second vice-president, Dr. H. L. Hodgkins; 
secretary and treasurer, W. Peters. 

The executive committee consists of Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, chairman; John Barrett, S. J. Macfarren, Dr. 
C. L. Parsons, and Stephen Kramer, Assistant Super 
intendent of Schools. 

It is also proposed to name an “educational” com 
mittee in order to acquaint the people of the country 
with the alleged benefits that would arise from the 
metric system. Senator C. F. Ladd, of North Dakota, 
spoke of an amendment to his bill which would pro 
vide that in 1926 all Government specifications and en 
gineering works be done with the use of the metric 
system. 


Owing to the continued high cost of materials en- 
tering into industrial plant construction, the Youngs- 
town Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is not likely to pro- 
ceed this year with its proposed mechanical puddling 
plant at Warren, Ohio. Several years ago the com- 
pany acquired a site at Warren and planned to proceed 
with its plant this year. The mechanical puddler which 
it will employ is the invention of E. L. Ford of Youngs- 
town. 
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Large Press for Drawing Axle Housings 


Competition between guns and armor plate in the 
construction of warships seems to be somewhat paral- 
leled in the last few years in the pressed metal in- 
dustry, between presses and stampings. The large 
double-crank toggle drawing press shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, built recently for the Crosby 
Co., Buffalo, by the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is a typical result of the see-sawing tendency between 
the expanding requirements of the stamping trade 
and the equipment needed to keep pace with them. 

The press illustrated is for use in drawing 
pressed-steel axle housings for automobile trucks. 
These housings, which are intended to replace those of 
cast iron formerly used, are drawn in two sections and 
welded together, the material being %-in. steel. The 


Power Is Transmitted to the Outside Slide from Both Ends 
of the Press. This is followed also in connection with the 
crankshaft which operates the inner slide 
press is of tie-rod construction, twin-driven and triple- 
geared, the ratio of the gearing being 85 to 1. The 
gears of the entire train are of steel with machine-cut 

teeth. 

Power is transmitted from the main driving gears 
to the outside slide or blank holder through a series 
of toggles and a dwell of 120 deg. is obtained. The 
number of toggles and connections incorporated is the 
lowest consistent with the most efficient results. To 
maintain this simple and effective construction and at 
the same time avoid torsional strain, the power is 
transmitted to the outside slide from both ends of the 
press. This is followed also in connection with the 
crankshaft which operates the inner slide, this being 
twin driven by means of a driving gear on either end. 

The small number of connections or links used in 
transmitting power to the outer slide is intended to 
assure the minimum of power consumption, and also 
to afford simple, compact and strong construction with 
minimium of wear. The connection pins are hardened 
and ground, which is intended as a further provision 
against wear. 

The adjustment of the inner slide or plunger is 
made by a 15-hp. motor mounted on the front of the 
crown. The machine itself is driven by a 100-hp. mo- 
tor and controlled by a powerful hand-actuated friction 
clutch of the double-grip type. The distance from bed 
to inner slide, stroke down and adjustment up, is 59 
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in.; and from the bed to the outer slide, 56 iy 
stroke of the inner slide is 28 in.; that of th 
slide, 20 in. The area of the bed is 60 x 116 | 
area of face of blankholder, 60 x 102 in., and ; 
face of plunger, 36 x 86 in. The weight of th 
is 600,000 Ib. (300 ton). 


Wages of Sheet and Tin Plate Worker 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 14.— Wage rate of 
workers in mills operating under the sliding ; 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel a 
Workers will continue at 26 per cent above ba 
the March-April period, as result of the bi-mont} 
amination of sales sheets March 11 at Young 
The examination disclosed an average price of 


per lb. on Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black sheets shi ped 


by mid-Western mills during the 60-day period e) 
Feb. 28. This same average was revealed at th 


tlement two months before and the wage rate is ¢} 


fore unchanged. It compares with a peak of 


the average price developed on September-Oct 


1920, shipments of sheet steel. 
Tinplate, however, declined from $4.80, th 
age disclosed two months ago, to $4.75 per bas: 


and affected workers will therefore sustain a r 


tion of one per cent of the base rate, or an 
working cut of two-thirds of one per cent fro 
rate paid in January and February. Under th 
rate, workers in the tin plate division of the 
try will be paid 18% per cent above base. 


Whereas sheets show a firmer tendency, the 


rent tin plate market is $4.60, and employees 
mills are therefore due for another reduction 
settlement in June. 


ay 


r 


a 


eT- 
DOX, 


luc- 


James H. Nutt, secretary of the Western Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association, acted for 
the employers, as usual, while M. F. Tighe of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Amalgamated Association, rep- 


resented the interests of employees. 


Tool Builders’ Standardization Committee 
The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


has appointed the following members to act 


as 


a 


general committee on standardization in co-operation 


with a similar committee of the American Soci 
Mechanical Engineers: 

Automatic Screw Machines: E. C. Henn, Natio 
Co., chairman; R. S. Brown, New Britain Machine C 
Blundell, Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 

Shapers: R. T. Hazelton, Cincinnati Shaper Co., cl 
*. L. Cameron, Gould & Eberhardt; J. M. Mills, Smit 

Grinders: A. C. Hoefinghoff, Cincinnati Grinder C 
man; Winslow Blanchard, Blanchard Machine Co 
Heald, Heald Machine Co 

Planers: George Langen, Cincinnati Planer Co., « 
Cc. C. Swift, Ohio Machine Tool Co.: E. M. Woodw 
Woodward & Powell Planer Co. 

Milling Machines: Charles S. Gingrich, Cincinnat 
Machine Co., chairman; E. J. Kearney, Kearney & 
Co.; B. P. Graves, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 

Drilling Machines (radial and upright): Arthu 
Morris Machine Tool Co., chairman; E. A. Hert 
Mfg. Co.; Reed, Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass 

Turret Lathes: R. F. Flanders, Jones & Lan 
man; Oskar Kylin, Foster Machine Co.; Charles Mé 
Machine Tool Co. 


Policy as to Open Price Associations 


WASHINGTON, March 14. — Misunderstanding 


ty of 


pearing to have arisen over the recent correspondent 


between Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Att 
General Daugherty regarding the particular ch 
of trade associations with which the Departn 
Commerce could rightly continue to co-operate 1! 
tistical and other matters of commercial advanc« 


Mr. Hoover last week issued a statement saying ' 


the departmént makes no interpretation of the 


man law. It does have to decide in what sort of ass? 


ciation work it can rightly co-operate, Mr. Hoove! 
but the department does not find a basis of co 

tion with the so-called open price association, 
never has. 









labor and Its Legal and Moral Status” 


Development of American Labor Policies in 35 Years—- 


Collective Responsibility Must Accompany 


Collective Activity 


BY WALTER GORDON MERRITT 


labor litigation, because we are the only 
y nation which recognizes that industrial rights 
itled to enforcement, as against the activities of 
nations, in the civil courts of our land, on the 
tion of a private party seeking protection. 
inderstand the full significance of this situation, 
to call your attention to the policy of govern- 
ward business and capital. The first great re- 
regulation was the passage of the Interstate 
e act in 1887, to meet evils caused by unfair 
as between different classes of shippers. We 
yn the law then and there that railroads must 
verybody with impartiality, and upon the same 
ind the same basis. 
i890 we passed the Sherman anti-trust law, 
1 effect, was designed for the protection of the 
ind to keep open the channels of interstate trade 
nmerce, so that the commodities of any producer 
flow into the markets without obstruction, and the 
ers could purchase them as they saw fit. 
1en in 1914 we passed the Federal Trade Commis- 
ict, which declares that any unfair methods of 
petition are illegal. In other words, we have prac- 
bridged the chasm between law and morals by 
ring that, if any competitor attempted unfair com- 
toward another competitor in the course of 
tate trade, his practices would be condemned by 
the Federal Trade Commission, and an injunction could 
ied to restrain those practices. Then we passed 
lederal Reserve act, designed to protect any inter- 
with competitors through unfair methods in ex- 
credit and financial aid to the respective con- 
ngaged in business. 
have erected a great structure designed for 
ction of the individual liberty of every business 
d every corporation engaged in business, de- 
to keep open the doors of trade, the doors of 
tunity, so that any person may go into business 
being confronted with an artificial obstruction. 
of us think that those laws have gone too far 
inner in which they have been interpreted by 
, but we must protect the liberty of people 
e in business, and so far as these laws are 
do that, they are laws which all should 
Sometimes the real test as to the value of 
s to what that law has avoided, rather than 
law undid. In other words, what would big 
n the absence of any restrictive laws of 
what these laws have done to change 
is they found them existing. 


\ Yi} are the only nation which has what is known 





How All This Affects Labor 


ning to the labor situation, which is the 
ir particular discussion, I want to take up the 
of those laws to labor organizations, to 
xtent to which this country has at last be- 
tted to the policy of industrial liberty, as 
policy of conscripting men to join organiza- 
onscripting business men to operate solely 
d shop basis. 
we had a strike in Chicago, carried on by 
an Railway Union, against the hauling of 
irs by the railroads, because the Pullman cars 
o-called “scab” cars. In other words, we 
h a strike tending to coerce the railroads 
ite arainst a certain class of article, which 
‘ion, under the Interstate Commerce act, was 


t of paner read Feb. 13 before Pittsburgh conven- 
rican Boiler Manufacturers’ Association. 
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declared to be unlawful. That policy has been repeated 
frequently, in more or less different forms, since that 
time. 

In the summer of 1920 there was considerable dis- 
turbance in New York, caused by the Transportation 
Trades Council, composed of all the truckmen, of all the 
men engaged in handling materials at steamship lines, 
the men who absolutely had control of the products as 
they came through and out of the port of New York. 
That organization declared that any merchandise which 
had been made in open shops should not be handled by 
them. In other words, open shop merchandise should 
not pass through the port of New York. 

That organization laid down the rule, through its 
‘longshoremen branches, that no merchandise should be 
received or transported by any steamship company, 
which was delivered by non-union workmen; and so, 
through a citizens’ committee, organized out of the big 
civic organizations in New York, we had to maintain 
a trucking system of our own, in order to do the work 
which the union truckmen in New York refused to do, 
and what was the result? As we carted the mate- 
rials down to the steamship lines, the steamship em- 
ployees said, “No, we won’t allow the steamship com- 
panies to transport materials which have been handled 
by non-union workmen,” and they threatened the steam- 
ship companies with a strike, if those materials were 
taken and served by these public carriers. 

We had again a repetition of the Debs case there. 
We had again a violation of that same principle which 
was supposed to have been taken care of by the Inter- 
state Commerce act. So it became necessary to go into 
our State and Federal courts for injunctions, which 
were secured against the employees and against the 
steamship companies themselves—in effect, ordering 
them to serve the public with impartiality, regardless 
of whether the goods they were called on to carry had 
touched the hands of a non-union man or not. 

Any other principle is going to leave us all in the 
slough of despond. It would mean that a street rail- 
road company, which attempted to haul a non-union 
man, might suffer a strike; it would mean that the 
telephone service might be cut off from a non-union 
worker, because it was threatened with a strike; it 
would mean that baggage transportation of all kinds, 
in the nature of public service, should be denied to 
people and to property disapproved by the employees 
of the particular companies who were under public duty 
to transport those materials. That question has been 
fairly well cleared up in this quarter of a century 


Labor and the Sherman Law 


The Sherman anti-trust law came to the test, as to 
whether or not it was applicable to organizations of 
labor as well as to organizations of capital. The pri- 
mary purpose of that law was to give the public an 
opportunity of being served by anybody who wanted to 
serve it, to give the public the right of commercial 
suffrage in purchasing any line of articles which any- 
hody wanted to put on the market, as against obstruc- 
tive combinations which might prevent those commodi- 
ties from getting into the public market, where people 
could purchase them as they saw fit. 

In 1920, at the time the American Federation of 
Labor was engaged in a policy of carrying on boycotts 
throughout the country, the members had evolved a 
scheme for the purpose of promoting their organiza- 
tion, whereby certain concerns, which they singled out 
for attention, would not be allowed to distribute their 
goods, because of boycotts being conducted against 
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wholesale or retail merchants who dared to purchase 
those goods. The question arose, “Does that violate 
the Sherman anti-trust law?” 

Litigation has finally settled, in the United States 
Supreme Court, that combinations of labor to obstruct 
the channels of interstate trade, and to deny consumers 
benefits to which they were entitled through free com- 
petition, were as much in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law as were capital obstructions; 
strengthened the foundations of our jurisprudence, de- 
signed for the protection of the freedom of trade and 
commerce, as against combinations of labor or capital, 
throughout the United States. 


SO we 


Labor’s Anti-Injunction Movement 


In 1914, the first State, I believe, to pass an anti- 
injunction law was Massachusetts, the good old con- 
servative champion of individual rights. The purpose 
of this and similar laws was to declare that the work- 
ingman’s right to work was not a property right. The 
courts have always declared that the right to work, 
which is the means by which the workman acquires 
property, is as much a property right as the money 
with which he fills his purse. Now labor had run into 
this difficulty: 

In attempting to promote their organizations, their 
men would go into the courts and get injunctions pro- 
tecting the freedom of men to work, and protecting the 
freedom of men to carry on business as they saw fit, 
and the result was that this policy of conscripting men 
to join labor organizations had been much retarded. 
So the only theory to be advanced was to strip the 
courts of this power to protect these rights, to strip 
the unorganized workman and leave him naked and de- 
fenseless against this combined, economic power; to do 
as Herbert Crowley said in his book, “Abandon the 
non-union workman in the way in which he has been 
abandoned in Great Britain.” 

When this law was passed in Massachusetts, one of 
those strange things happened, which is the very irony 
of fate. At that time there was trouble between the 
I. W. W. and the hod-carriers’ union of the American 
Federation of Labor. The I. W. W. men were being 
driven off buildings because of strikes threatened by 
the American Federation of Labor, which demanded 
that only its men be employed, and that members of 
the I. W. W. be not emvloyed. So the I. W. W. went 
into court and said, “We want an injunction against 
the hod-carriers’ union, to protect us in our right to 
work.” 

That case went on up, and the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts had to pass upon the validity of that 
law. It said, “If before the law these people would be 
entitled to an injunction, does this law deny them thx 
right to an injunction? Oftentimes it appears that the 
workingman’s right to work is his sole property right. 
Now, is it fair class legislation that he should be put 
upon a plane of protection, in reference to his 
sole property right, than are other people in connection 
with their property rights? As it is not fair, the law 
is unconstitutional and void, and the I. W. W. should re- 
ceive their injunction against the hod-carriers’ union 
of the American Federation of Labor.” 

This is history of tremendous importance. 


lower 


How the British Situation Differs 


Now, we are up against the fundamental proposition 
as to whether our present policy will be continued. In 
Great Britain the opposite policy prevails. Every labor 
organization there is beyond the reach of civil process. 
A labor leader can go out and libel your wife, can 
maim one of your employees, or can dynamite your 
factories, and you cannot hold the labor union respon- 
sible for what that man did in behalf of the labor union. 
You cannot bring the labor union into the civil courts 
and get private protection, and the result is that you 
can get no protection whatsoever. The labor organiza- 
tions are privileged institutions; they are what I call 
outlaws, because they are beyond the reach of law. 

In Great Britain the railroad employees may strike 
against hauling coal produced by non-union workmen, 
or imported from foreign countries. Society has no 
rights as against that sort of thing. There is no limi- 
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tation upon the use of the economic power of 
union in Great Britain under the law, bees 
are entirely freed from any restriction of ¢} 
We probably could not pass such laws in this 
because we are a country of limited powers, 
of the restrictions of our constitution; but 
Britain you can pass a law saying that red-ha 
shall be employed and that bald-headed me: 
and it would be a valid law, because it is un 
its powers. 

Where collective action tends to deprive 
the freedom of his own decision, of his right 
out his own destiny, collective action has gon 
Where collective action means that men 
gather together to accomplish in a group \ 
cannot accomplish individually, then collectiy 
is on the right track. Whatever virtues the) 
collective self-help, it must be remembered 
pillar stones of this nation are individual! 
individual character and individual enterpris¢ 
have often said, I don’t believe any man 
obliged to sell his birthright to any class f 
of pottage. I believe the right to remain un 
is just as sacred as the right to organize, and 
that any institution that grows by force rat 
service, which is seeking to conscript peopl 
organization and hold them there by artificial : 
which lifts the institution above all ordinar 
reward and punishment, is an institution whic! 
come in the end a public bane and not a publi 


Ironton Fire Brick Co.’s New Plant 


The Ironton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio, has just 
recently increased its capital to enable it to make ex- 
tensive improvements at the plant at Ironton and also 
develop a large acreage of newly acquired fire clay 
land in Carter county, Ky., in the heart of the famous 
Olive Hill fire clay region. The building of two new 
32-ft. inside diameter, round, down-draft, 
bottom kilns, a new steam heated concrete drying 
floor and the complete rebuilding of the ground clay 
storage bins, elevators, etc., together with the installa- 
tion of a measuring device which enables the company 
to measure positively and accurately any desir 
ture of clays, gives it a plant at Ironton m 
every particular. 

A 1500-ft. double track railroad switch 
built at Bradmyer, Carter county, Ky., on the Lex! 
ton division of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
which point the company is now shipping clay 
plant at Ironton. A 2800-ft. tramway 
clay tipple at the switch with the mine, and o! 
single handed, can deliver any number of cars 
with clay from the mine to the tipple by gravit; 

There are 712 acres of ciay land, which 
estimated to furnish enough clay to last 10 
manufacturing at the rate of 100,000 brick 
The clay deposit is exceptionally fine—a recent 
showing a fusion point of 3254 deg. F: 
analyzing: 
Silica 
Alumina 
Ferric oxide 


dadouple- 


conne 


Magnesia 
Alkalies 


Plans are now being laid for the erect 
modern brick plant at the mines in Kentucky, 
plant site has already been provided. E. F. 


president and general manager. 


New British Steel Announced 


As the result of research work carried out 
Ashdown and others at their Openshaw works 
chester, Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. have p! 
steel, known as Vibrac. What is claimed for 
steel is that in addition to responding satisfa 
even higher mechanical requirements, parti: 
respect to elastic limit, than those obtained fro! 
chrome steels, it may, subject to any normal tr 
after tempering, be either furnace cooled or ‘ 
air, thus cutting out risks of distortion, and 
give higher impact values than nickel-chrom 
treated under the most favorable conditions. 
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Efficiently Operate Machine 


Tools 


Siemens-Schuckert Works in Berlin Conduct Series of 


Experiments to Determine Proper 


Training Methods 


BY HUBERT HERMANNS 


0 of Germany’s 3122 war blind have been 

( } ned by the Siemens-Schuckert Works, Berlin, 
to be self-supporting machine tool 

ents were first started in 1916 with men 
almost totally blind. They were first placed 
ible-bodied on work of either a manual na 
helpers, but the results were unsatisfactory, 
duction was inadequate even under strict 
Separating the blind from the other work 


tried, but this also proved unsatisfactory. 
esults were finally obtained when they were 





perating machine tools, as in this capacity 
d an efficiency greater than that of women 
inimpaired vision. The results were suffi- 
actory to enable them to attain an earn- 
that permitted of self-support entirely by 


fforts in various manufacturing depart- 


d blind are housed as near as possible to 
reduce the dangers and inconveniences of 
le the single workers are provided for in 

appointed and equipped for their wel- 


picture of the accompanying group shows 

performing turning work on a guarded 
vith various gages and safety chucks. 

left-hand cut shows how a punch press 
types of machines are equipped so that they 


may be 


yperated only when both hands are upon the 
safety handles. Moving parts generally are inclosed. 
The lower left view is that of a blind man using 
These are guarded between the knife 
and table to prevent injury to the hands. 


The upper right picture covers the operation of 


pillar shears 


drilling and sinking holes used for metal parts. In 
sinking, the work is held in a suitable chuck and the 
drill is depressed until it comes in contact with a stop. 
In drilling, the piece is introduced into a gage having 





an abutment and the drill is depressed until the stop is 
reached. 

The lower right-hand picture shows the use of a 
bench drill. This may be operated by a treadle by 
means of wire rope, the operator being without the 
right arm. 


The principal condition upon which the proposed 
location of the plant at Hammond, Ind., by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., was contingent, has been com- 
plied with as the result of the passage of a bill in Con- 
gress, providing for the improvement of the west 
branch of the Indiana Harbor ship canal. The bill now 
goes to the President for his signature. 


The Saucon plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has resumed operations after an idleness 
of several weeks. Enough orders are on hand to main- 
tain operations at least for one month. 
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Simplex Machine Time Calculator 


This calculator, to be used in computing time re- 
quired for machine tool operations, has been brought 
out by the Simplex Calculator Co., Box 184, York, i 
and patents are pending. The device is designed to 
cover the general machine tool field, being applicable 
to rotating or reciprocating work or tools. It consists 
of a cylinder within an aluminum case, and a slide 
rule of special design attached to an extension of the 
base. 

For use in connection with rotating work for tools, 
such as lathe, boring mill, drill press or milling opera- 
tions, the cylinder carries tables indicating r.p.m. for 
diameters of ™% in. to 10 ft. at all ordinary cutting 
speeds. The range of speeds shows above the slot at 
left. 

The number of r.p.m. of a given piece of work is 
read in the slot opposite the diameter, directly under 


Constants Shown on the Rotating Cylinder Are Used on 
the Slide Rule to Compute Rates 


the cutting speed selected. This number is transferred 
to the rule, which bears four scales, indexed succes- 
sively: feed, r.p.m., length and time. Locating this 
number on the r.p.m. scale of the slide, it is moved 
directly under the number representing the feeds per 
inch on the feed scale. The indicator is then moved 
along the length scale to the number representing the 
length of cut. Directly under this number, on the 
fourth scale, the result or time in minutes is read. 
Thus, all the operations necessary to complete a prob- 
lem for rotating work or tools, requires but one set- 
ting of the cylinder, one movement of the slide, and 
one movement of the indicator on the rule. 

In connection with planer, shaper, slotter or any 
other reciprocating tool, the procedure is similar... The 
area planed per minute at various forward and return 
speeds and feeds are read on the cylinder through the 
slot on right hand end of case. After determining 
the total area of surface to be planed, by multiplying 
length by width, either mentally or by the use of the 
rule, it remains only to divide this number by the area 
planed per minute. With one setting of the slide in 
the rule, the quotient or time required is read on the 
fourth scale under the end of slide. 

This instrument was designed primarily for rate 
setters, estimaters, and those whose duties require the 
daily or frequent predetermination of time for ma- 
chine operations. It is a convenient desk size, being 
about 16 in. long and about 3 lb. in weight. With its 
use pencil calculations are entirely eliminated, com- 
puting time greatly reduced, and chance for errors 
minimized. The simplicity of its operation enables its 
use by anyone familiar with the practical side of ma- 
chine tool operations. 


Railroad Wage Reductions Sought 


A hearing on general railroad wage reductions was 
opened before the United States Railroad Labor Board 
at Chicago on March 7. The wage controversies em- 
braced in the hearing involve 205 railroads and 25 
unions. The wages of the various crafts will be con- 
sidered in the following order: shop crafts, mainten- 
ance of way employees, clerks, signalmen, dispatchers, 
firemen and oilers, and telegraphers. J. W. Higgins, 
executive secretary Association of Western Railroads, 
gave testimony on behalf of 101 Western railroads in 
support of wage reductions for shop men ranging from 
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4c. to 27c. per hour. For employees paid on ; 
basis, decreases ranging from $10.02 to $14.28 
have been requested. For track and common 
laborers in the maintenance of way departm: 
ers around shops, station and platform emp), 
common laborers in station forces now receiv}: 
in cents an hour, authority has been asked to 
prevailing rates for similar work in the terri 
ployed. For inexperienced clerks, reduction 
from $7.50 to $17.50 per month are asked. 
gins contended that the railroads should not | 
to pay higher rates of wages than are paid ij) 
industries for similar work. He asserted that 
are not asking for the low level of pre-war wa 
the contrary, for most classes of employe: 
posed scales are 50 to 100 per cent higher ¢ 
paid in 1915, 


Parallel or Angle Plate Grinde: 

The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Clev 
brought out a 12-in. parallel or angle plat 
for mounting on large lathes in grinding 
large rolls. It may be attached also to 
a milling machine, the head of a planer, 
boring machine for cylindrical or surface grind 
Grinding tools of this type are being made with a ver 
tical supporting plate, but it is claimed that 
use of a 30 deg. angle plate the tool is more rigid, 
there is less overhang and the adjustments are more 
accessible, adding to the convenience in operation. 

The tool has a 12 by 1% in. grinding wheel mounted 
on a shaft 1 in. in diameter at the grinding whee! end. 
The minimum distance from the angle-plate bolt, ex- 
tending through a slot in the plate, to the center of 


Used on Large Lathes in Grinding Shafts and Rolls 
be used also on milling machine, planer, shaper and boring 
machine 


the spindle is 8 in., and the shortest distance from the 
face of the wheel to this bolt is therefore 14 in. To 
determine whether the tool can be used on a given 
lathe and the maximum diameter of work in 
lathe, the cross feed and compound rest are move 
their extreme outward positions and the distance tro! 
the center of the tool post to the center of the spind 
is measured. This distance should exceed 14 1! 

the excess over the distance represents the 

radius of the work. 

The machine is 19 in. overall, the overhang of the 
wheel from the center of the angle plate is 10’ - 
the diameter of the motor housing 8% in. ' 
maximum height of the wheel spindle above 
is 9% in. The driving motor has a normal — 
of 11/3 hp. with a maximum momentary overioae © 
2% hp. The alternating-current stator and aire’ 
current field assembly are interchangeable in the same 
frame and easily removed. The speed is 180 ee 
Ball bearings are used throughout, these being moun’ 
in dust proof housings. At the grinding-whee! end : 
double row of ball bearings take both the thrust 
radial loads. Forced ventilation is provided by centrif- 
ugal fans. The weight is 175 lb. net. 








\rguments on Railroad Rate Reductions 


Attorneys for Carriers and Shippers Address Interstate Commerce 


Commission at Conclusion of Hearings 


—Doubt as to Decision 


BY L. W. 


VASHINGTON, March i4.—Pleas that no genera! 
luctions in railroads should be made at this time 
rongly presented before the Interstate Com- 

nmission by attorneys for the carriers in 
ents in connection with the rate investigation 
hich finally came to a close yesterday after th 
r closing the proceeding had again been ex 
Counsel for shippers, who, for the most part 
ntrary pleas, insisted that industry cannot be 
until freight rates are reduced. There were 
torneys for shippers, however, who either did 
for rate reductions or cautioned against any 
its that might endanger the revenues of the 

s, but took occasion to ask that if there were any 
ide the particular interests for which they ap- 
| should be permitted to share in the reduced 


ng those urging cuts were representatives for 
n and steel, coal, and lumber industries, to men- 
me of the basic lines seeking lower railroad 
It was evident throughout the hearings and 
nents that the commission does not propose to 
pitate any action in the way of general cuts in 
that it feels might injure the finances of the car- 
At the same time, it was plainly acquainted 
the unfortunate plight of industries which are 
ing at a loss on account of high freight rates, 
is a question that can only be answered by the 
forthcoming decision, expected to be handed down soon, 
er the commission is convinced that lower rates 
stimulate traffic sufficiently to yield as great or 
net revenues to the carriers than now prevail. 

a matter it is compelled by duty to decide. 


Necessity for Reduction 


Whatever the outcome may be, it is the firm opinion 

hippers, even those showing the most sympathy 

ward the railroads, that industry cannot be restored 

normal basis until rates are substantially lowered, 

merely reduced slightly. They recognize, how- 

, that the carriers still face high labor costs, al- 

igh they are in a position to go into the market 

ly supplies on a comparatively low basis as the 

of liquidation by the iron and steel and other 

‘ lustries. The position was taken by some that gen- 

te reductions will have to be left to natural and 

ual processes. But other shippers think immediate 

tantial cuts are necessary and would be beneficial 
arriers and shippers alike. 

ruments for the carriers were closed by Alfred 

m, general counsel for the Association of Rail- 

Executives, who, while covering the general situa- 

roughout the country as it applies to the car- 

took the same attitude that other attorneys for 

had taken. The railroad attorneys were all in 

d with the opinion of Henry Wolf Bikle, assistant 

| counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., that 

nomic situation has a wider basis than the rates 

‘ares of railroads and is the result of the disloca- 

f industry and the destruction of values produced 

world war. Until this dislocation is corrected, it 

nted out, and new values created by productive 

real prosperity cannot return, that this return 

essarily be gradual, and that any effort to ac- 

t “artificially by striking at the transportation 

will produce reactions which would defeat the 

irpose intended to be accomplished.” Low earn- 

carriers were repeatedly cited and it was de- 

that while expenses of operation have been to 

tent diminished, they have not been diminished 

an extent as to permit further general reduc- 
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tions in rates, unless these reductions are preceded by 
reduction in wages. Mr. Bikle said that a 1 per cent 
reduction in freight rates would mean something over 
$4,000,000 to the carriers of the country; that no one 
seemed to think that any stimulation of business would 
result short of at least a 10 per cent reduction, and that 
it was 0 sus “that such a reduction would be impos- 
sible.” He further said that the testimony indicated 
that no stimulation of business would result from re 
ductions of this character since the depression in busi 
ness had resulted irrespective of the reductions in 
prices by producers, and that a small additional reduc- 
tion which might be possible if the freight rates were 
reduced would “certainly have no more effect than the 
large reductions in prices already made.” Shippers 
made a directly opposite argument. 


Ore Mining Interests 


Speaking for ore mining interests in New Jersey, 
and most of the steel industry of the country, except 
Buffalo district producers, Charles S. Belsterling ap- 
peared before the commission last Thursday afternoon 
and strongly urged cuts in railroad rates as being nec- 
essary to restore normal activity in the iron and steel 
markets. Asked by Commissioner Meyer what specific 
reductions he recommended, Mr. Belsterling said that 
the 40 per cent increase in rates effective on Aug. 26, 
1920, should be wiped out as to iron ore and limestone; 
that rates on coal should be substantially lowered, and 
that rates on ore from New Jersey mines should be 
accorded equality with ex-lake and import ore rates. 
Iron and steel rates also should be reduced, he said, in 
line with any proposals that may be made to cut class 
rates. 

Commissioner Potter asked Mr. Belsterling if the 
steel people should not give the commission cost figures 
and prices that are necessary to start the industry 
again. Mr, Belsterling pointed out that the evidence 
put into the record by iron and steel manufacturers 
showed plainly that they are producing in many lines 
at a loss and that rates being such a big item in steel 
production they must be reduced if the public is to be 
induced to begin buying again on a normal basis. 

Mr. Belsterling insisted that the depression in iron 
and steel has been particularly prolonged unwarrant- 
edly and uneconomically by high rates on finished ma- 
terial. He declared that the depression is not due to a 
lack of a desire or of power to buy but the refusal to 
buy at peak prices. 

“The public will buy if prices are low enough,” he 
said. “The steel industry has liquidated but the rail- 
roads have not, and the depression is the result. It is 
not possible to bring steel prices down to a normal level 
unless freight rates are brought down.” 

He pointed out that there was no commodity that is 
transported in interstate commerce in which the freight 
rate is of more importance than steel as it affects the 
consumer, because it requires from six to seven tons 
of raw material to produce a ton of finished material. 
It was insisted that steel manufacturers cannot for- 
ever continue to produce at a loss as they are doing 
to-day with railroad rates on a war basis. Replying 
to contentions of counsel for railroads during rebuttal 
proceedings that the public would not benefit if rates 
on iron and steel products were lowered, Mr. Belster- 
ling said that the public would benefit. 


Rates from New Jersey Mines 


To show the high rates on iron ore from New Jer- 
sey mines, Mr. Belsterling says there is a charge of $2 
per ton for a haul of 75 miles as against the import 
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rate of $1 per ton from Constable Hook, N. J., to Beth- 
lehem, Pa. It was declared tht a buyer was in the 
market recently for 100,000 tons of pig iron, but that 
the eastern Pennsylvania blast furnaces could not com- 
pete for the business on account of the low import and 
high domestic rates. But few blast furnaces are oper- 
ating in eastern Pennsylvania, it was said, while not 
more than one mine in New Jersey is operating. In 
1920, said Mr. Belsterling, ore shipments from lower 
lake ports to Eastern furnaces at a rate of $1.50 per 
ton totaled 3,500,000 tons, from New Jersey mines they 
amounted to 500,000 tons and import shipments totaled 
1,250,000 tons. With a rate of $2.25 in 1921, respective 
shipments were declared to have been 20,000, 100,000 
and 1,300,000 tons. 

Combatting the views of Mr. Belsterling as to rec- 
ommendations for rate reductions, Francis B. James, 
representing iron and steel interests in the Buffalo dis- 
trict, protested against cutting rates on iron ore from 
lower lake ports and urged reduction in rates on coal 
and coke. His argument was in line with testimony 
given by Buffalo producers and as made on several oc- 
casions with regard to plans to reduce ex-lake ore rates 
from lower ports to interior furnaces. He maintained 
that the rates on iron ore from and to the points men- 
tioned are only 37.08 per cent of the rates on coal to 
lake front furnaces, although prior to the advance in 
rates on June 25, 1918, rates on ore were 50 per cent 
of the rates on coal. 

“The carriers should first remove the monstrosity 
in the freight rates structure at the head of the lakes 
as to the ore rates and then reduce the coal and coke 
rates in line with the ore rates and after the coal and 
coke rates have been reduced relatively, so as to make 
them relatively just and reasonable as compared with 
the ore rates, then the ore rates and coal and coke rates 
should be simultaneously reduced,” said Mr. James. 


Proposed Reduction 


He said that the trunk lines handling ex-lake ore 
had formulated a plan to file on March 16 tariffs, pro- 
posing to make effective on April 17, a 20 per cent re- 
duction. It also has been reported that the reductior 
proposed is 14 per cent. The charge was made by Mr. 
James that the carriers are proposing to cut their rates 
on ex-lake ore so they would be able to say they had so 
depleted their revenues that they could not afford to 
make reductions on coal. By this means, he said, they 
would increase the disproportion between rates on ore 
and coal, which, he said, using the pre-war level as a 
base, was as 62 to 165. 

He also charged that the tariffs of the carriers re- 
ducing by 28 per cent rates on ore other than ex-lake, 
filed to become effective April 1, were intended as an 
entering wedge to reducing ex-lake ore rates, the 28 
per cent cut removing the 40 per cent advance of 1920. 
He quoted the resolution of the Trunk Line Association 
at its meeting on Feb. 24 when it also went on record 
in favor of restoring import iron ore rates, which have 
been reduced, to the basis in effect on Dec. 31, 1921. 
The resolution also called for restoration of rates on 
chrome and manganese ores to the basis in effect on the 
date named and where they were published as import 
rates they should be published effective April 1 as do- 
mestic rates. 

Mr. James not only attacked the proposed cuts in 
ore rates and called for suspension of tariffs providing 
such action, but attacked the rebuttal evidence of the 
carriers as being an effort to prevent a reduction in the 
rates on coal. One effect of the heavy increases in 
rates on fuel, Mr. James said, is that steelmakers find 
it cheaper to allow their investment in by-product coke 
plants to lie idle and buy beehive coke. This, it was 
stated, reduced railroad tonnage because by-product 
ovens use 57,000,000 tons of coal to produce 40,000,000 
tons of coke, and the carriers are given the latter ton- 
nage in place of 57,000,000 tons of coal, 


Cost of Pig Iron 


F. L. Ballard, speaking for the Eastern Pig Iron 
Manufacturers, said the freight cost of assembling raw 
materials to make a ton of pig iron was $13 and the 
selling price was only $20.50, compared with a cost of 
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nearly $24. The blast furnace interests, it wa 
had deflated their costs except the cost of frei: 
their inbound material. He remarked that the pis 
industry is not of a mushroom growth, but ha 
established where it is in pre-revolutionary wa) 
High freight rates, Mr. Ballard said, had he); 
cut the production to about one-fourth of nor 
Whatever the justification for the opinion y 
considerable significance was placed on the arp 
of Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., who appeared on behalf 
partner, former Chairman Edgar E. Clark of th 
state Commerce Commission, who is ill as the 1 
an operation. Mr. Clark was to have spoken { 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Mr. LaR 
that a moderate reduction on all commodities, 
were possible, would be the only wise course f 
commission to follow. He explained that he had 
opportunity to consult with Mr, Clark, but felt 
was presenting his general idea correctly. H 
that the former chairman had taken the positio: 
client only after having considered it for hims: 
“The association is not asking for a reduct 
rates,” said Mr. LaRoe, “although the busines 
members has been restricted in such a way as t 
gest that the percentage increases in rates cau 
restriction. Its position is that if any reductio 
be made, it should be given to all freight and thai 
ing out this, that or the other commodity would 
discrimination and dissatisfaction. The burd 
freight rates falls on the whole nation.” 


Moderate Reduction 


Chairman McChord asked Mr. LaRoe what hx 
a moderate reduction. The latter suggested 10 per 
cent, with nothing beyond 15 per cent. He argued 
against the more or less generally circulated sugges- 
tion that commodity rates might be cut with advantage 
to the country, but not class rates. He referred to suca 
a procedure as being untenable and as tending to in- 
crease the advantage of the big shipper and the dis- 
advantage of the smaller shipper. Doubt was expressed 
that statistics in the record warranted any reduct 
in any rates, but said that if the commission comes to 
a different conclusion, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce was firmly of the opinion that the benefit should 
be given to every article and not to selected ones. Hi 
admitted, however, that the record “seemed to shoy 
country needed help in the form of reduced fy 
rates.” He was strongly opposed to a reduction 
senger fares, thus taking a position diametrically 
site to that of attorneys for some State commi 

“Wouldn’t it be better for industry to stabiliz 
self on the present freight rates than to make a 
tion of, say, 10 per cent now, and hold out a h 
another reduction in, say, six or eight months 
now?” asked Commissioner Potter. 

“Stabilization and certainty about freight rat 
tainly would be the best thing that could happe 
country,” replied Mr, LaReoe, who conceded that 
tainty regarding freight rates was one thing th 
mission could not assure. 

Attorney Rush C. Butler, representing the Nat 
Coal Association, strongly urged reductions in rates 
bituminous coal, saying that rates on this pr 
should be given special consideration because 
economic importance. He contended that lower 
on bituminous coal will reduce the unit operating ex 
penses of the carriers; reduce the cost of materia's ¢ 
supplies used by them; reduce the market price 0! ' 
coal to carriers and that such savings in coa! 
alone will be sufficient to compensate for a substantia! 
reduction in rates on fuel. He estimated that reduced 
rates on coal of 60c. per ton would release near 
$1,000,000 a day in additional purchasing power \ 
would be a strong stimulus to business revival and 
the coal rates should not only be reduced but rec 
to the bottom. Lower freight rates on industria 
he said, will also tend to re-establish normal produc’ 
in industry. Over 50 per cent of the delivered cost 
coal, it was declared, consists of freight rates. ses 
average freight rate on soft coal was said to be >- 
per ton while the average price of soft coal f.o.b. 


is $2.13 per ton. 
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T {— accompanying illustrations will serve to show 
the character of the blast furnace plant at Lithgow, 
N South Wales, Australia, of the Hoskins Iron & 
St Co., Ltd. Each of the two blast furnaces has 
f hot stoves. Alongside of each stack is one of the 
toves and behind the stack and the one hot stove 
are the remaining three. The four hot stoves and the 
stack thus occupy a rectangle in plan. 
The smaller photographic reproduction shows the 
air sandcasting beds which are spanned by a 120- 
ft. crane. One of the crane runways may be seen and 
the dust catchers. A vertical raw material elevat- 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Further Increase in Steel Exports in January— 
Sharp Decline in Imports 
[he January official returns of British foreign 


trade in steel and iron shows that the upward swing 
xports, which has been a feature of recent months, 


was continued in January. The total exports were 

119 gross tons, excluding iron ore and including 
scrap. This compares with 211,314 tons in December 
and with an average per month of 93,804 tons in the 


rd quarter of last year. In January, 1921, the ex- 
ports were 233,114 tons. 

fron and steel imports in January were 100,178 tons 

ich less than the influx late in 1921. In the last 

ter these imports were 168,687 tons per month. In 

September they were 229,391 tons. The following table 
comparative data: 


sh Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 


Exports Imports 

ROB ihe & tole sD wile Barkin’ dh earea 161,683 189,536 

N er RORNE 6a KO ECE S Oe be waewemae 202,059 184,064 
. RUE a vases AL) + aewenees 211,314 1 463 
Co a eee eee 100,178 

Average per month, 1919........ccce. 188,519 50,801 
Ave DOP MGMT, THOS oo ccccescvcs 274,881 128,685 
A OF WRGUIE, Bee bctcccvccccccs BOE 152,734 
AV OP RGU. TOs ook cvckccun Gaeeee 195,264 


lhe trend of some of the principal exports is shown 
following data: 
Principal British Exports, Gross Tons 


Average per Month January 


1913 1921 1921 1922 

betel 78,771 8, ++ 13.561 24,409 

Dass eae 41,676 14,69 17,95% 35,928 
S ie bewieeie 11,162 10, 673 26,318 4,851 
1 eets 63,506 17,635 19,774 55,560 
20,921 8,927 17,362 13,225 

édneut 41,208 18,873 33,822 $4,275 

OOO? vi«teecke 5,679 1,178 1,426 2,643 
Ro ccnedd neds eedel iw. -altets 5,625 6,803 


rts of steel rails, galvanized sheets. and tin 

ave shown the most marked recovery in the 
above products. 

Pig iron imports in January were 31,346 tons as 

compared with a monthly average in 1921 of 55,564 


ore imports in January were 193,244 tons, 
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Blast Furnaces of Hoskins Works at Lithgow, New South Wales, 


Australia 


ing equipment serves both furnaces. Turbo-blowers 
are used for the blast, one of a capacity of 40,000 
cu. ft. per min. at 18 lb. per sq. in. and two of 20,000 
cu. ft. capacity. 

At the Lithgow works, besides making pig iron and 
ferromanganese, the company produces steel blooms 
and billets, rails and fastenings, and structural, spring 
and agricultural steel. There is an iron mine at Cadia, 
100 miles from Lithgow, and a limestone quarry 35 
miles from Lithgow. There is a coke oven at Lithgow 
and also one at Dapto. The company makes cast iron 
pipe at Rhodes and at Sydney. 


DO 


which compares with a monthly average in 1921 of 
157,298 tons. 

Manganese ore imports in January were only 3806 
tons. In 1921 they were 14,405 tons per month and in 
1913 they were over 50,000 tons per month. 


Poor Outlook for Machinery in Far East 


The outlook for selling very much American machin- 
ery in the Far East does not look promising according 
to B. A. Tozzer, Cleveland sales manager of the Niles 
Tool Works and the Pratt & Whitney Co., who recently 
returned from a 14-months trip during which he visited 
China, India, Japan, Java and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries for the purpose of seeing what the prospects were 
in those countries for selling machine tools. Mr. 
Tozzer made a brief reference to the machine tool situa- 
tion in the Far East in an address before the Cleveland 
section of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, March 7, which for the most part was devoted 
to a story of his experiences during his trip and the de- 
scription of scenes shown by lantern slides, a large 
number of which he exhibited. 

“There is no manufacturing, as we understand it, in 
the Far East,” said Mr. Tozzer. “There are no fac- 
tories where they make things in quantities. Labor 
saving machinery does not appeal to the people over 
there because labor is so cheap. The arsenals, ship 
yards and railroad shops are the only shops where they 
use high grade machinery. Some machinery is re- 
quired for repair work of various kinds, but outside of 
the three fields I named we cannot compete for busi- 
ness because of the low grade, cheap machinery made 
in Germany and ee: 


Freight Rates Reduced 


As a result of efforts by the Traffic Bureau of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce ight 
rates on iron and steel and other commodities from the 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys to North and South 
Carolina have been placed on the Pittsburgh basis. 
This effects a saving up to 6c. per 100 Ib. om shipments 
of iron and steel products. An effort is being made to 
effect a similar equalization on shipments from the 
Youngstown district to Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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COAL STRIKE OUTLOOK 


Efforts to Prevent Work Stopping—Need of Con- 
tinuous Production 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—With the approach of 
April 1, the date set for the strike of union bituminous 
and anthracite coal miners, the Government, through 
Secretary of Labor Davis, still is attempting to bring 
about conferences between bituminous mine operators 
and miners. Anthracite operators and miners have 
agreed to meet and will have a conference in New York 
to-morrow. Refusal of coal operators of western Penn- 
sylvania and southern Ohio bituminous fields to meet 
miners for the purpose of negotiating new wage agree- 
ments has complicated the situation, and unless they 
change their attitude it is believed by Government offi- 
cials that a strike is inevitable. 

Nothing has come from Government sources to 
verify reports that the President, acting on the prece- 
dent of former President Roosevelt in the anthracite 
situation of 1904, might use the powers of his office 
to force an agreement between the operators and 
miners. While it is evident that the country is showing 
less concern over the threatened strike than it would 
have if it were scheduled to take place during the cold 
months, it is claimed here that the situation requires 
the most serious attention. 

Granting that the output of non-union mines is suffi- 
cient to keep industries going at their present rate of 
operation and that even transportation would be hurt 
but little for the present, the view is taken that pro- 
duction should be continued on a normal basis in order 
to prevent a fuel famine next winter. Meanwhile, pro- 
duction of soft coal continues to increase slowly. The 
total output for the week ending March 4, including 
lignite and coal coked, is estimated by the Geological 
Survey at 10,536,000 net tons, an increase of 162,000 
tons, or 1.6 per cent over the week preceding. Produc- 
tion is still some 2,600,000 tons short of the maximum 
reached just before the mine strike of 1919, an even 
500,000 tons less than in the third week of last October, 
when consumers were expecting the railroad strike. 

Until the forthcoming report on stocks as of March 
1, is ready the present level of stocks will not be known 
with certainty, but according to the Geological Survey 
it will probably require putting another 10,000,000 tons 
into storage to raise consumers’ reserves to the level 
reached at the close of the war. Since Jan. 1, produc- 
tion has exceeded consumption and it is claimed that 
consumers have added materially to their stocks. 

The Geological Survey estimates that the output of 
bituminous coal in 1921 totaled 407,000,000 net tons. 


Opposed to Ore Rate Reduction 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—In a formal statement 
filed yesterday with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by Attorney Francis B. James, representing Buf- 
falo district iron and steel producers, request is made 
that the commission suspend all tariffs reducing rates 
on iron ore. As is known, railroads have filed tariffs 
proposing a reduction of 28 per cent, on April 1, of 
rates on iron ore, except ex-lake ore, in official classifi- 
cation territory. 

Mr. James says in a statement that the carriers also 
propose to make a reduction of 20 per cent in the ex- 
lake ore rates and that tariffs for this purpose will be 
filed about March 16, to become effective about April 
16. The statement of Mr. James reaffirms the 
contention of Buffalo producers that rates on coal 
should be reduced first. It is charged that the car- 
riers at the last moment “are resorting to many in- 
genious devices to shrink their revenues on other 
species of traffic so as to persuade the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not to reduce the rates on coal.” 

Mr. James also states that “the carriers admit that 
the proposed reduction in rates on iron ore is a part of 
a scheme to equalize assembling costs, a principle uni- 
versally condemned by the commission.” The tariff 
reducing rates on ore, it is said, should be suspended 
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so that the whole subject may be investigated. 
James contends that to allow these tariffs to ¢, 
effect, “entailing a tremendous reduction of reve: 
the carriers, merely méans that the carriers wi!! 
that there can be no reduction in coal rates.” 

added that coal rates to Buffalo and vicinity ar: 
tively too high as compared with ore rates. 


February Construction Far Ahead of | 
Year 


February construction activity was 73 pe: 
greater in volume than it was in the corresp: 
month of last year, according to the F. W. Dod: 
The total amount of contracts awarded last mon: 
the 27 Northeastern States of the country amoun' 
$177,365,000, an increase of 7 per cent over Ja 
and the second largest February total on the | 
company’s record. 

A significant feature of the February const) 
record is the increase in business building 
January. The increase in square feet of spac 
tracted for was 30 per cent, and the increase i: 
cost was 65 per cent. February business bu 
amounted to $39,180,000, or 22 per cent of the n 
total, an unusually high percentage for this 
which was exceeded only by residential bu 
amounting to $75,703,000, or 43 per cent of th: 
Public works and utilities took third place, amo 
to $21,193,000, or 12 per cent of the total. 

The accumulated volume of construction sir 
first of the year has been 60 per cent greater t 
the first two months of last year. Contemplated 
work reported in the first two months has amounted 
to over $800,000,000, or more than double the amount 
of work placed under contract in the same period 


Corporation’s Unfilled Orders Decline in 
February 


The unfilled business on the books of the United 
States Steel Corporation as of Feb. 28 last amounted 
to 4,141,069 tons, or 100,609 tons less than reported o: 
the books Jan. 31. In January the unfilled tonnag 
decreased 26,736 tons; in December, increased 17,872 
tons; in November and October, decreased 35,287 and 
273,841 tons respectively; in September, increased 
28,744; whereas previously decreases were reported 
each month from August, 1920. A year ago the un- 
filled business amounted to 6,933,867 tons, or 2,792,798 
tons more than on the books Feb. 28, last. At the close 
of February the Steel Corporation had less unfilled 
business on its books than it had before since Decem- 
ber, 1914. The monthly unfilled tonnage s1! 
January, 1920, compares as follows: 

1922 1921 
4.241.678 7,573,164 
4,141,069 6,933,867 

6,284,765 
5,845,224 
5,482,487 
5,117,868 
.830,324 
531,926 
560,670 
Oct. .286,829 

Nov. 30.... 250,542 

OS Bbw vars waa ,268,414 


_ 
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Feb. 2 
Mar. 3 
Apr. : 
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June : 
July : 
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Sept. 
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The largest total of unfilled orders was on Apr 
1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest wa 
Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


Bonds for Schneider et Cie. Offered 


J. P. Morgan & Co. are offering at a price a} 
mating par an issue of $10,000,000 7% per cent 
of Schneider et Cie., the well known French stee! ! 
facturer with principal works at Creusot. 


Machine Tool Builders to Meet in April 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
will hold its spring meeting at the Hotel Traymore, A‘ 
lantic City, N. J., April 25 and 26. 
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Capital Charges and Labor Costs 

It is profitable to note the change in the atti- 
tude of manufacturers toward capital charges in 
production costs. In appraisals recently of prop- 
erties of a number of steel companies, for instance, 
iron ore rights providing a 30-year supply were 
not valued at much more than those providing a 
20-year supply, the advantage of the longer period 
being rated much lower than would have been the 
case a few years ago. 

Comparisons are also being made _ between 
blast furnaces, the most recently constructed, 
which involve all conceivable refinements for re- 
ducing the muscular effort necessary for operation 
and the slightly older furnaces whose designers 
were not so extremely particular. 

Just after the armistice every one who contem- 
plated improvements laid great stress upon what 
appeared to be the obvious necessity of re- 
ducing the employment of labor to the absolute 
minimum. Labor, to use a general though some- 
what unfortunate term, appeared destined to be 
permanently scarce, at least in periods involving 
maximum production, and manufacturers were 
prepared to go to greater lengths than ever before 
in investing capital for reduction in the amount of 
labor required. The feeling in the past few months 
has been that the pendulum has swung too far. 

A broader study of economic conditions might 
have prevented men from going so far in their ap- 
praisals of the future of labor supply. It is not 
necessary to produce goods for which there are no 
consumers, and the test frequently applied to 
mathematical formulas might have been used. Sup- 
pose we produced everything by entirely automatic 
means, what would be the condition? The chan- 
nels of trade could be kept open only by men find- 
ing work in new occupations, and so radical a 
change could be effected only very gradually. 
Searcity of labor ordinarily develops from savings 
being spent too rapidly, and therefore at a pace 
that cannot be maintained. That is equally true 
whether the savings are spent on things that do 
not last or in investment construction that does 
last. 

This is not the first time that men have changed 


ot ok. George H, Griffiths, Secretary 
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their appraisals as to the amount of capita 

may properly be tied up. The boom in Con 
ville coking coal land of somewhat more 

ten years ago will be recalled. Connellsville 
coal changed hands at prices up to $2,000 and 
2,500 an acre, and when in 1909 an attempt was 
made to form a combination of the merchant prop- 
erties in the Connellsville region the prices asked 
by many operators ranged from $3,000 to $4,000 
an acre. Computation readily showed that to carry 
the coal at such values required coke as produced 
to yield a margin which the market had never af- 
forded and therefore was not very likely to fur- 
nish. The dénouement was marked by the inter- 
esting event of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which had never held such exalted views of 
the value of coal in the ground, buying the Colonial 
Coke Co. properties from the Pittsburgh Coa! Co. 
at a price involving about $1,000 an acre for the 
7000 acres. 

To choose between a large capital outlay and a 
small current expense and a smaller capital outlay 
and a larger current expense requires particular 
farsightedness, for the capital charge once shoul- 
dered is permanent, whereas the current expense 
may be modified from time to time. Especial care 
is needed when the question is one of deciding upon 
a capital investment that involves spending the 
money upon labor, for if labor becomes more plen- 
tiful the replacement cost of the facilities con- 
structed decreases while at the same time their 
economy—the dollars in labor that they save—is 
reduced. 


Aside from the rapid increase in British steel 
exports in January to a figure far in excess of the 
American total, as shown elsewhere in this issue, 
the outstanding feature is the expansion in exports 


of British galvanized sheets. The January move- 
ment was 55,560 tons, a figure not approached since 
the pre-war days. In 1912 and 1913 the monthly 
averages were 54,900 and 63,500 tons respectively. 
The recent expansion dates from October, ga'val- 
ized sheets now approximating one-fifth of the 
total exports, or not far below the pre-war move 
ment. In decided contrast there is not only the low 
volume of total iron and steel exports from the 


United States, but also the more marked decline in 
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shipments of galvanized sheets, approximating 
ecent months only about one-third of those be- 
the war. 





-tunate Deflation in Steel 


s; consumers look back over the period of 
lation in steel they have reason for congratu- 

. that strong hands were in control. Large 
-h losses have been, they easily might have 
far greater had there not been resistance to 
nds for drastic cuts. The recessions in late 
were sharp and prices fell rapidly to proxim- 
with pre-war levels, which were everywhere 
: a measure of deflation. Nearer the pre-war 
for a long time (and still so) than any prod- 
save those of the farm and a few non-ferrous 
ils, conspicuously copper, the descent in prices 
nevertheless not so precipitous as to prevent 
\isposal of accumulated consumer stocks. More 
one steel user, as a result of this orderly re- 
istment, has been saved from going to the 
Overwhelmed at the end of 1920 with ship- 
from a number of sellers, whereas he ex- 
ted to be served by only one of those from whom 
ught, the steel user has had all of 1921 for 
ributing his surplus in a market of gradually 
ling prices. At the outset, to be sure, he did 
find prices dropping at a rate of $4 per ton per 
th, but for most of 1921 the rate was less than 

$2 per ton and at the year end less than $1. There 
is some satisfaction in realizing that conditions 
t have been worse. Losses admittedly great 
might have been widely disastrous if the leaders in 
the trade had not realized that price was a second- 
ary factor in a market glutted with materials and 
t required as extended a deflation as possible. 


Not “Economic Hallucinations” 
a recent address on “Some Economic Hallu- 
ons,” by Theodore H. Price, editor of Com- 
merce and Finance, the so-called cycle theory of 
business depressions was sharply attacked. Mr. 
Price said that the theory assumes an alternation 
f business prosperity and prostration and insists 
because we have been successful for a time 
nust then be unsuccessful for a while. He de- 
ed that most people have surrendered them- 
selves to the theory so completely that they often 
bring on hard times by vociferously insisting that 
ire due. The “agonizing deflation” through 
we have recently passed he considered to be 
attributable to the fact that some highly 
personages who had the power to make their 
ies come true were obsessed with a belief in 

e theory. 

Price uses extreme language in stating the 
and he is to some extent right if we grant 
is adhered to rigidly and that at certain 
te times there will be business depression. 
conviction will unquestionably have a de- 
¢ influence and help to end prosperity. Some 
certainly have made the theory of cycles 
ical and have followed it too far. In Ohio 
ny years Farmer Benner issued prophecies 
n the cycle theory and won a fame that en- 
for a considerable time, but finally ended in a 
Despite the fact that Benner often made a 
his prophecies, he sometimes failed in part, 
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and in 1907 failed completely when he not only did 
not foresee the panic of that year but predicted 
great prosperity. 

It is true that business history shows periods 
of prosperity and depression which have come with 
a measure of regularity, and it certainly cannot be 
maintained that all belief in the recurrence of de- 
pression in the industrial world is due to hallucina- 
tions. Human nature being what it is, every period 
of prosperity has brought transgression of eco- 
nomic laws, and the broken laws would not be de- 
nied their penalty. Great harm has been done, 
however, by gloomy forebodings. Much can be ac- 
complished by not looking for depression at any 
time and to ameliorate conditions when prosperity 
wanes. Much has been accomplished by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, with its adjustment to credit 
requirements, and other ways of meeting financial 
stress and unemployment will be found. 

Mr. Price also calls an hallucination the belief 
that the world is poorer as a result of the war. He 
claims that nearly all of the products of human 
energy are consumed or wear out in seven years, 
whether we are at peace or war, and hence that we 
are not poorer on account of the war. He overlooks 
the tremendous energy wasted by war, which if ap- 
plied to the aims of peace would have accomplished 
results of great value. There was also tremendous 
loss in efficiency during the war and for several 
years after, that has not been recovered and prob- 
ably will not be in a long time. 

Mr. Price stands on better ground when he op- 
poses the belief that we cannot prosper unless we 
continue for all time to sell more than we buy, col- 
lecting the difference between the accounts in cash. 
We must both buy and sell, and so long as the buy- 
ing and selling are profitable, the balance of trade 
is not the all-important consideration. 


Pig Iron Shrinkage in 1921] 


Production of pig iron in 1921 is officially re- 
ported at 16,688,126 tons, of which 16,593,396 tons 
was coke and anthracite iron. As the production 
figures month by month were compiled by THE 
IRON AGE, the year’s total of coke and anthracite 
given in the issue of Jan. 5 being 16,543,686 tons, 
or only 50,000 tons different from the official fig- 
ure given now, the chief interest in the statistics 
at this later date is in the details. The distribu- 
tion by grades varied little from 1920 to 1921, 
even though there was a decrease of 55 per cent 
in the total. Malleable, forge and ferromanga- 
nese each decreased about 65 per cent, while Bes- 
semer and basic decreased less than 54 per cent. 

A remarkable divergence in the 1921 statistics 
is the small proportion of steel-making iron re- 
ported as being made for sale. In 1920 12.8 per 
cent of the basie iron production was given as 
made for sale, while in 1921 the proportion was 
only 7.3 per cent. In the case of Bessemer and 
low phosphorus iron the decrease was from 9.1 
per cent to 7.3 per cent. It may be suggested that 
in 1921 some steel works sold pig iron which had 
originally been made for their own use and that all 
such iron may not have been reported as having 
been made for sale when as an actual fact it was 
not made for sale, the sale being a subsequent de- 
velopment. In that event the consumption of pur- 
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chased iron would not be altogether so small as 
suggested by the statistics, but the fact would re- 
main that merchant furnaces did not make the 
iron. 

Taking all grades of pig iron, the percentages 
of the total reported as being made for sale were 
as follows, beginning with the first year for which 
these particulars were reported: 

316 191 
28.7 191 


b 
‘ 


PR 5 


30.1 
\ 7 6 


The year 1921 is seen to have been unique 
among the years covered. The divergence is dif- 
ferent in character from the change which oc- 
curred before 1913 when steel works that had 
been buying iron built furnaces of their own, 
partly because they desired to have the advan- 
tage of using molten iron. In a few instances the 
end was attained by buying merchant furnaces. 

Assuming that the merchant furnaces delivered 
no basic iron in molten condition, the proportion 
of steel works basic iron delivered molten changed 
only from 83.9 per cent in 1913 to 84.9 per cent 
in 1920, but in 1921 the proportion dropped to 
78.2 per cent. This drop is no doubt attributable 
chiefly to the intermittent and irregular operation 
of basic open-hearth furnaces last year, particu- 
larly in the early months, cold pig iron being ac- 
cumulated at works whose regular practice in- 
volved direct metal. 

The badness of the year 1921 has already been 
sufficiently commented upon, but mention may be 
made of the appearance the 1921 pig iron produc- 
tion will present in the annals that will be con- 
sulted in the future. There have been other years 
of light production, but none that represented 
nearly so great a backward step. The production 
in 1865 was the lightest in three years, while 1876 
showed the lightest in five years, 1894 the lightest 
in six years and 1908 the lightest in seven years, 
but the production in 1921 was the lightest in thir- 
teen years. In that respect the year leaves a 
record that cannot well be beaten. The rate of 
production at the beginning of this month, as in- 
dicated by our blast furnace report last week, was 
30 per cent above the average rate in 1921. 


Pyrites Cinder and the Blast Furnace 

Before the war the greater part of the sul- 
phuric acid output of the country was made from 
iron pyrites. To-day probably 75 per cent of the 
pyrites formerly so used has been displaced, acid 
being made by the burning of brimstone which 
can be obtained at a lower cost. The change is 
reflected in the imports of pyrites. In 1912 and 
1913 about 975,000 tons was imported in each 
year. In 1920 imports declined to 332,600 tons 
and in 1921 to only 216,200 tons. 

These facts have a bearing also on the pig iron 
industry. For many years the cinder from the 
burned pyrites, commonly known as “blue billy,” 
accumulated in large heaps in the yards of acid 
manufacturers. Later a campaign was undertaken 
which resulted in the selling of this cinder to 
blast furnace plants, and the use of a certain 
amount of pyrite cinder in blast furnace mixtures 
has continued to the present time. Recently the 
question of swollen blast furnace linings, due to 
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an absorption of zinc by the brick, was dis: 
in these columns. With the exception o 
pyrites coming from Spain, that which was 
by American acid makers contained a mod 
amount of zinc which remained in the cind 
is reasonable to infer that blast furnaces 
used blue billy freely had marked trouble fro; 
zinc-impregnated brick. Now that pyrites | 
is to figure in blast furnace mixtures to a 
smaller extent than before, less zince-carryin 
terial will be charged and the troubles due 
impregnation should largely disappear. 
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Liquidation of 50 Per Cent Ferrosilico 


To the Editor: We have noted with great ji 
your editorial on page 597 in THE IRON AGE, M 
on the subject of the extreme post-war liquidat 
regard to 50 per cent ferrosilicon. 

Everything that you say is true, althoug 
might have enlarged on the point that, because 
of tariff protection, what little business there h: 
available has largely gone to foreign producers. 

It is truly stated by you that war demand 
such an incentive to the installation of new plant 
they were developed in excess of to-day’s needs. 
is very much more electric furnace plant installation 
for making 50 per cent and higher grades of ferro- 
silicon than the country can possibly keep busy in the 
next several decades; and yet, essential as these plants 
were during the war, it appears that the industry is 
going to be destroyed and the country once more left 
dependent on outside or foreign supply, as a result of 
the dilatory action of Congress in respect to the tariff 
bill. 

Prices at present obtainable for any grade of ferro- 
silicon are notoriously unprofitable, but there are many 
users of the commodity who cannot understand or | 
lieve this, assuming that because somebody is wi 
to sell them there must naturally be a profit 
transaction. The real truth is that electric fur 
operators making ferroalloys were left at the end of 
the war with electric power contracts which in man) 
if not in most cases require payment for the 
whether it can be used or not. This situation 
to each producer the question of whether to los 
money on the finished product or perhaps more ! 
in paying for power unconsumed; and is the 
explanation why ferrosilicon is selling below its « 
of production to-day. 

The writer feels quite sure that the othe: 
ducers of ferrosilicon will, as he does, appreciat 
remarks on this subject, and believes there is « 
tunity to enlarge upon them. 

Pau J. KRUES! 
President, Southern Ferro A 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 7 


Cobalt Magnet Steel 
To the Editor: With reference to the interesting 


announcement on page 350 of your issue of Feb. 2, 
which you quoted from the London Jronmong:’, W* 
beg to mention for the sake of interested parties that 
the cobalt magnet steel referred to is the invention of 
P. R. Kuehnrich, chairman Darwin & Milner, Ltd., 
Sheffield, one of the best known authorities on em 
pirical research work on special alloy steels and the !- 
ventor of a number of them, well known to the ‘ rade, 
as for instance, the so-called cobaltcrom steel. ‘ ear 
magnet steel is the product of the Cobalt Magnet >t! 
Co., Ltd., Sheffield, represented in the United States by 
Darwin & Milner, Inc., 403 Long Avenue, Clevelan¢. 

DaRWwIN & MILNER, INC 

Cleveland, March 11. 








REVISING STEEL SCHEDULE 





lany Changes Said to Have Been Agreed Upon 
by Majority of Senate Committee 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—Revision of the steel 
edule of the permanent tariff by Republicans of 
Senate Committee on Finance is said to have 
n tentatively completed except as to several 
ns. Those chiefly under discussion are under- 
id to relate to the ferroalloy section. The com- 
tee apparently has reduced House rates on those 
lucts but has not as yet fixed the duty on 
romanganese. It is said that manganese ore has 
en placed on the free list as compared with the 
y of lc. per pound of metallic manganese in the 
rdney House bill, and that consideration is being 
ven to the fixing of a ferromanganese duty of lc. 
pound of manganese while the House gave a duty 
2 1/5c. per pound when containing in excess of 1 
cent of carbon and 2 1/5c. per pound and 28 per 
ad valorem when containing less than 1 per 
of carbon. Tungsten ore is said to have been 
le dutiable at $9 per 20 pounds of tungstic 
xide as compared with 45c. per pound of metallic 
ysten in the House bill, which provides no unit 
is. Ferrotungsten, made dutiable at 72c. per 
ind on tungsten content and 15 per cent ad val- 
m in the House bill, is said to have been given 
luty of 9/10c. per pound for each per cent of 
gsten content and high-speed tungsten steel and 
alloy steels containing tungsten are said to have 
made dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem. 
rhe pig iron duty of $1.25 per ton in the House 
s reported to have been increased to the Payne- 
rich rate of $2.50 per ton. Rates on ferrosilicon 
: also reported to have been lowered as well as 
e on magnesite. While it is said there have 
a number of changes in phraseology of the 
el schedule, it is reported that as to the general 
of rolled steel products no great changes have 
made in the House bill, but that some sugges- 
of manufacturers to make the schedule more 
ntific have been adopted. 
lentative preparation of the steel schedule has 
wed conferences held here between members of 
Finance Committee, steel makers, ferroalloy 
lucers and others, including those interested in 
rnesite, etc. 
(he committee is unable to say when the tariff 
will be reported, but it is said that so much 
vress has been made that prints of the bill are 
ready, and that introduction in the Senate 
follow soon; it is claimed that the bill has been 
ten in two forms, one on an American valua- 
and the other on the foreign valuation plan, the 
‘r taking higher duties than the former, where 
alorem duties apply; many duties are said to 
been transferred to a specific basis in order 
void as much as possible the difficulties as to 
ning import levies. 


M 


‘rger of Rolls Manufacturers Progressing 


‘ITTSBURGH, March 13.—Negotiations which have 
n progress for several months, looking toward a 
r of three of the leading manufacturers of rolls 
rolling mill equipment of the country, are ap- 
hing the final stages and an official statement is 
ted in the next few weeks. The companies in- 
| are the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., the A. Garri- 
oundry Co. and the Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foun- 
Co. J. Ramsey Speer, chairman Pittsburgh Iron 
el Foundries Co., has played an active part in this 
nation, the fundamental reasons for which are 
mies of operation and a concentration of preducts. 
igh not official, it may be said authoritatively 
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that the controlling factors in the A. Garrison Foundry 
Co. have sold out their interests and will not.be active 
in the affairs of the new company. 


the Manitowac Ship Building Corporation. 


Order for Freighter Placed 


CLEVELAND, March 14.—An order for a 450-ft. lake 
boat for the coal and stone trade has been placed with 


This is the 


first order for a freighter that has been placed with 
an American Great Lakes shipyard this season. 
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Dennison K. Bullens, author of “Steel and Its Heat 
Treatment,” was the speaker of a joint dinner and 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter, American Society 
for Steel Treating and the Pittsburgh Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
held Tuesday, March 7, at the Bureau of Mises Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


March 
Refractories Manufacturers’ Association. March 
15, 16 and 17 Annual meeting, Chicago. Secretary, 
F. W. Donahoe 
Taylor Society. March 16 to 18 Midwinter 


meeting City Club, Philadelphia. Managing di- 
rector, Dr H. S. Person, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. 


April 
National Federation of Construction Industries, 
April 3, 4 and 5 National conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago Association headquarters, Drexel Build- 


ing, Philadelphia 

National Metal Trades Association. April 19 
and 20 Annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New York. 
Secretary, Louis W. Fischer, Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago 

American Gear Manufacturers’ Association. 
April 20, 21 and 22 Annual meeting, Hotel Lafay- 
ette Buffalo Secretary, F. D. Hamlin, 4401 Ger- 
mantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 

American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association and Southern Supply & Machinery 


Dealers’ Association. Joint Meeting. April 24 to 
26, Birn gham F. D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway, 
New ork, is secretary of the American association 


\ 
and A. M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, 
Va., is secretary of the Southern association 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
April 25 and 26. Spring convention, Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J General manager, FE. F. 
DuBrul, 817 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. April 26 to 28. 
Spring meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit. George C 
Dent, business manager, 327 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 


American Electrochemical Society. April 27 to 
29 Spring meeting, Baltimore. Acting secretary, 
Dr. Colin G. Fink, 110 Park Avenue, New York 
May 
Iron and Steel Institute. May 4 and 5. Annual 
Meeting Quarters of Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, England Secretary, George C. 


Lloyd, 28 Victoria Street, S. W., London. 

The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Asxociation. May 8, 9 and 10. Seventeenth annual 
convention, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City. Secretary, T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. May 


S to 10 Spring meeting, Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York 

National Asseciation of Manufacturers. May 8, 
9 and 10 Annual Convention, Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, New York. General Offices, 50 Church Street, 
New York. 

National Foreign Trade Council. May 10 to 12 
Convention, Philadelphia Secretary, O. K. Davis, 
1 Hanover Square, New York 

National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 
May 15 to 19. Convention and exposition, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. May 
15 to 20. Annual convention and exposition. Ex- 
position Park, Rochester, N. Y. Secretary, H. R. 
Heydon, 19 Park Place, New York. 

American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Asso- 
elation. May 23 to 25. Annual meeting, Hotel 
Washington, Washington. Secretary, A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Marbridge Building, New York. 

American Society for Steel Treating. May 25 
and 26. Sectional meeting, Pittsburgh. Secretary, 
W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland. 
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Coal Strike, Spring Demand and the Effort to 
Raise Prices Are Leading Factors 


An increased demand for steel products is more 
plainly indicated, but throughout the trade great 
care is taken lest its extent be overstated. Opera- 
tions continue at the higher rate shown by Feb- 
ruary statistics. For the Steel Corporation they 
are slightly under 60 per cent this week and for 
the whole industry are probably between 55 and 
60 per cent. 

Buyers and sellers are watching closely for de- 
velopments in three directions—the coal strike, 
spring demand, and the effort of the steel companies 
to advance prices on plates, shapes and bars. 

A strike at union mines on April 1 is everywhere 
expected and there is more disposition this week to 
believe that some of the recent buying of steel was 
precautionary. Non-union mines can increase their 
output, but some independent steel companies have 
only union properties. As to spring demand for 
steel, it is not considered to have figured largely 
in the buying of recent weeks and its volume re- 
mains to be gaged. 

Results from the effort to advance prices on 
plates, shapes and bars cannot be measured as yet, 
but several steel companies are now holding for 
1.50c., while others have advanced $1 to $2 above 
their low quotations. The Steel Corporation, it ap- 
pears, did not go below 1.35c. in the recent breaks 
and 1.40c. is now more commonly maintained on 
the three heavy products than in a number of weeks. 

A factor not easily determined is the amount of 
protection given consumers at the low prices. The 
immediate effect of the higher quotations has been 
favorable in the heavy products, and there is less 
pressure for low prices on other forms of finished 
steel, 

The gradual broadening of railroad demand 
is not to be underestimated as a hopeful feature. 
The last rail order is 18,000 tons for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. For the New York Central 1000 
box cars have been placed and indications are 
that the St. Paul, which has inquired for 1000 
cars, will actually buy 4500. This road is inquir- 
ing for 50 locomotives and the Florida East Coast 
has bought 10. 

Indications are that miscellaneous railroad 
buying will be a considerable factor in the near 
future. For track supplies there are numerous 
small orders apart from 5000 kegs for the Penn- 
sylvania and 3000 kegs for the Southern Pacific. 
At Chicago 2c., Pittsburgh, is the price, but in 
Eastern Pennsylvania business has been done as 
low as 2.20c. at mill. The rail mill at Gary is 
turning out 35,000 tons per month and bookings 
are sufficient to maintain this rate through the 
year. 

The Steelton mill of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
which has been out of the girder rail market for 
several years, is now actively competing for trol- 
ley line business. Boston reports contracts for 
4700 tons in the past week. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


HONUEOEAEUEVEUEVAUEYOQEVEUELAOTAUULASUSVEUSUADAUOAGASSUE OVA ETAL TEESE AHA OU N UNE AEN THEA EA ANNAN NONNANT yy) 


INCREASE IN DEMAND 


Larger Scale of Operations Continued 


Including 11,850 tons for an ore dock at Su 
rior, Wis., for the Great Northern, fresh str 
tural steel work totaled over 33,000 tons. Awa 
were, roughly, 24,000 tons. 

Improvement in the demand for sheets ¢ 
tinues and the operation of the mills is bet: 
than in several months. Automobile buying 
larger. Bookings of the American Sheet & 1 
Plate Co. last week were the heaviest in two yea: 

Recent buying of steel bars at Chicago, while 
largely for replenishment, has been in part for 
seasonal needs. Bar mills are not likely to feel 
the effect of the advances in farm products for 
some months. 

Jobbers have been buying wire and nails more 
freely and in some cases have acquired stock for 
the coming season. 

Export trade has improved in spots and on 
a few products slight advances have been secured. 
New inquiries for rails for Japan amount to 18,000 
tons and some rail business is pending in Brazil. 

Many sales of foundry pig iron for prompt de- 
livery are being made and there is evidence of 
increasing melt, particularly in the East, but 
transactions are not large and they have caused 
no advance from the low prices recently named 
in Buffalo, Birmingham and some other centers. 
At Pittsburgh basic pig iron is 25c. higher, going 
to $18, Valley, on a sale of 1000 tons. 

Recent buying of steel scrap and blast furnace 
turnings by several steel plants in the Pittsburgh 
district at advancing prices has caused a flurry 
in the scrap market as dealers have tried to cover 
on their orders. The highest prices since early 
in 1921 have been realized. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, March 14 


On the whole the effect of the recent lifting of quo- 
tations on plates, shapes and bars upon the general steel 
market has been favorable, although the new base ag 
yet has little or no foundation in sales and the claim 
is made by the important buyers of these products that 
they still are able to place business at 1.35c. to 1.40¢. 
There is no question that the general structure of prices 
has been strengthened by the action of the leading 
Pittsburgh independent, which has been followed by all 
other independent companies. The Carnegie Stee! 0. 
has not made a public announcement as to prices for 
some time, contenting itself with going along with the 
general market. 

A good many wavering orders have been driven 12 
by the advance and if the market actually has not 
reached the new basis, at least there has been almost 
complete disappearance of quotations of less than | we 
Another favorable development of the withdrawal 0 
the extremely low prices on the heavy tonnage produ ts 
has been to lighten the pressure for lower prices 0D 
other lines of finished steel. When plates, shapes and 
bars could be bought as low as 1.30c., buyers of other 
products naturally felt that prices of these other prod- 
ucts could not be maintained and were inclined to order 
sparingly. 

For some time past it has not been a lack of needs 
so much as a lack of confidence in the maintenance : 
prices that has retarded business. The market reflects 
a more cheerful undertone, but the idea that a returD 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Mar. 14, Mar. 7, Feb. 14, Mar. 15, 


Iron, Per Gross Ton 1922, 1922 «= :1922: 1921 
2X, Philadelphiat.. $21.26 $21.26 $21.34 27.96 
Valley furnacey... 19.00 19.00 18.75 26.00 
Southern, Cin’tif.. 19.50 19.50 20.00 29.50 
Birmingham, Ala.f. 15.00 15.00 15.50 25.00 
foundry, Chicago* 20.00 20.00 18.00 25.00 
del’d, eastern Pa... 19.84 19.84 19.84 26.26 
Valley furnace..... 18.00 17.75 17.75 25.00 


ey Bessemer, del. P’gh 21.46 21.46 21.46 28.96 
able, Chicago* o- 20.00 20.00 18.00 25.50 


eable, Valley ... oa Bee 19.00 19.00 26.00 
forge, Pittsburgh... 20.71 20.71 20.71 26.96 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 26.00 26.00 30.50 38.50 


omanganese, seaboard. 62.50 62.50 62.50 90.00 


tails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
rails, heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 


billets, Pittsburgh.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 38.50 
billets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.00 38.50 
sheet bars, P’gh..... 29.00 29.00 29.00 40.00 


ng billets, base, P’gh 32.00 32.00 32.00 43.50 


billets, Philadelphia.. 33.74 33.7 33.74 44.2 
rods, Pittsburgh 36.00 36.00 36.00 52.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 

gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 1.40 1.40 1.50 2.35 
readin At. Wes wees sd 1.40 1.40 1.50 2.35 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

b. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
irs, Philadelphia... 1.71 1.71 1.76 2.45 
bars, CRicago....... 1.56 1.55 1.60 2.60 
bars, Pittsburgh... 1.40 1.35 1.40 2.00 
bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.55 2.38 
bars, New York... 1.78 1.73 1.78 2.338 
plates, Pittsburgh... 1.40 1.35 1.40 2.00 
plates, Chicago..... 1.50 1.50 1.55 2.38 
plates, New York... 1.78 1.73 1.78 2.38 
Pittsburgh ....... 1.40 1.35 1.40 2.10 

B, CEORMD 6 6< sdsees 1.50 1.50 1.55 2.48 
NOW FORRicnccass Boe 1.73 1.78 2.48 
ops, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.80 


iverage switching charge for delivery to foundries 
& ago district is 70c. per ton 
1 75 , , 


75 to 2.25. tSilicon. 2.25 to 2.75 


a.m o.é 


prices in the above table are for domestic delivery 


Composite Price, March 14, 1922 


prices of steel bars, 
ink plates, plain wire, 
irth rails, black pipe 
< sheets ) 


The »* products ynstitu 


United States output 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, “s7.}4. Merz. 1, Fee 24. Maz. 28 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 2.25 2.25 2.25 3.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.15 3.00 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh. 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.85 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $4.60 $4.60 $4.75 $7.00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Composite Price, March 14, 1922, Pig Iron, $18.38 Per Gross Ton 


verage of basic and foundry ) 
basic being Valley quotation, |, 
dry in average of Chicago 

a and Birmingham 


Carwheels, Chicago .....816.50 $15.50 $15.00 $15.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 16.00 16.00 15.00 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 15.00 15.00 13.50 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 12.50 12.00 12.00 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 12.50 11.75 11.25 12.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 15.75 15.75 16.00 21.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.25 17.00 16.50 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 14.25 13.75 13.00 14.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 15.50 15.00 14.50 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net) 11.25 11.25 10.50 11.50 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt..... $3.25 $3.25 $2.90 $4.50 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.20 4.25 4.00 5.50 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 13.00 13.00 13.25 12.12% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.75 12.75 13.00 11.87% 
Zinc, St. Louis asin 4.62% 4.50 4.75 
Zine, New York 5.00 4.97% 4.85 5.25 
Lead, St. Louis oes 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.00 
Lead, New York ‘ 4.70 4.70 4.70 4.00 
Tin (Straits), New York 1.00 29.00 30.75 28.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 4.20 4.20 4.40 6.25 
and do not necessarily apply to export business. 
, Finished Steel, 2.019c. Per Lb. 
( Mar. 1, 1922, 1.998c. 
Feb. 14, 1922, 2.005c. 
ot Mar. 15, 1921, 2.757¢ 
88 per cent of t ( 10-year pre-war average, 1.689c, 
of finished steel 
( Mar. 7, 1922, $18.25 
Feb. 14, 1922, 18.02 
Mar. 15, 1921, 25.38 
( 0-year pre-war average, 15.72 


CL LCLT ETE YC UUURMRTNRBNAEDENAN DETT #001 C1HLL000E) 110054094071 29 RORENOERORONDNBNE DAO NORLE LEN: EneN4 D11/1800UNRREDTA SAO CAMABORBEDMRRRESRESRORERONENAERENEGNEL® O1AbESOSREREARIOARSES LRSURSSEDERERISRISASESESROSONIOTOEAERESRSTRED ISOS LISILOSUSSESORSIOCSD ORES SOSROASESDSERAUSONS./ 10:84 0041 10 N4SERUOSRORSEDS SUGROGRIODEADTOUELSL SAR 84040ROELHEREULINSEDCLESNEED 


ormal conditions is immediately ahead finds few 
5uU ribers. 
_ Increase in the orders for plates, shapes and bars 
he tt been so great as to make it necessary for the 
to advance delivery dates against new business. 
ement in the demand for sheets continues, and 
is now a better general operation of the mills 
efore in several months. Bookings of the Amer- 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. last week were the heaviest 
week in about two years. Business in wire 
ts still is good and there has been no let down in 
pecification for tin plates. There is a_ livelier 
et in strips and makers of nuts, bolts and rivets in 
strict, for the first time in more than a year, are 
; more cheerfully about business. Tubular goods 
show a firmer tendency, although some recent 
in line pipe is understood to have been placed 
low prices. 
* pig iron market is slightly firmer, although not 
ictivity is apparent. The impending strike of 
‘oal miners is attended by very little excitement 


in the fuel market, but there is a pretty lively situation 
in scrap iron and steel, due to the efforts of sellers to 
cover against recent sales. 

Of the 140 blast furnaces in this and nearby dis- 
tricts, 62 now are in blast and steel plant operations, 
taking in both steel works and finishing mills, average 
between 55 and 60 per cent of capacity. 

Pig Iron.—Business does not show much life, but 
the market shows considerable firmness on all grades 
and actually has advanced 25c. per ton on basic, of 
which we note a sale of 1000 tons at $18, Valley fur- 
nace. There also has been a sale of 600 tons of this 
grade at $18 by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and since 
both transactions were subject to competition, it is plain 
that there no longer is any basis for a price of less than 
$18, Valley furnace. Only small lots of Bessemer iron 
are being moved by Valley furnaces, but these invari- 
ably have been at $19.50, and as far as Valley furnaces 
are concerned the market is hardly quotable at less. There 
is a pretty steady demand for foundry iron, but few of 
the sales are individually large. The market on this 
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grade is well established at $19 for No. 2. A sanitary 
ware manufacturer with plants in this district and the 
South has entered the market for the April require- 
ments for the local plants, amounting to about 2000 
tons each of plain No 2 and No. 2X. This interest is 
reported to have closed for the second quarter require- 
ments of its Southern plant amounting to 9000 tons, at 
$15, Birmingham, for the base grade. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleve nd or Pittsbureh dist t b 


ing $1.96 per gro 


Basi Sis.00 


Besseme! ‘ 
Gray forge 18.75 
No. 2 foundry 19.006 
No. 3 foundry om 18.75 
Malleable + eee coe ee 


19.50 


Ferroalloys.—Interest in ferromanganese on the 
part of steel makers is increasing and while most of 
the inquiries are for small lots, a few of fair size re- 
cently have come out. A Buffalo steel maker is in the 
market for 1200 tons of 80 per cent material. We note 
a sale of 500 tons to a Valley steel works and it is cur- 
rently reported that the Carnegie Steel Co. recently 
took an order for 2000 tons from a Pittsburgh district 
independent. This lot is understood to have brought 
the full quotation of $62.50, seaboard. Commercial 
producers, however, appear more eager fof business 
and all are not adhering rigidly to that base, except on 
carload lots. On the basis of recent sales and quota- 
tions against large inquiries, the market now is quo- 
table at $60 to $62.50, Atlantic seaboard. An Eastern 
maker of spiegeleisen has announced quotations of $35, 
furnace, for 20 per cent material and $30 for 16 to 19 
per cent. There has been hardly enough demand lately 
to provide a real test of these prices. The impression 
prevails that less can be done on large lots. The mar- 
ket for 50 per cent ferrosilicon is inactive and nominal. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $60 to 
$62.50 cif. Atlantic seaboard for domestic and English. 
Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $35 furnace; 16 to 19 per 
cent, $30 furnace; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $55 to 
$60 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 
10 per cent, $36.50; 11 per cent, $39.80; 12 per cent, $43.10; 
13 per cent, $47.10; 14 per cent, $52.10; silvery iron, 6 per 
cent, $25: 7 per cent, $26; 8 per cent, $27.50; 9 per cent, 
$29.50; 10 per cent, $31.50; 11 per cent, $34; 12 per cent, 
$36.50 The present freight rate from Jackson and New 
Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per 
gross ton 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Sales of forging bil- 
lets are fairly numerous, though usually in small lots, 
the going price being $32, base. Semi-finished steel 
does not yet reflect the enlargement of finishing mill 
operations, there being little open market demand for 
soft billets, slabs or sheet bars. Non-integrated sheet 
and tin plate makers appear to be covered by contracts 
for sheet bars. Those equipped to roll billets into bars 
or slabs into plates or skelp can buy the finished prod- 
ucts more cheaply than they can make them. There is 
no change in prices. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 

$28 2 x 2-in. billets, $29 Jessemer and open-hearth 

t bars, $29; slabs, $28; forging billets, ordinary carbons, 

all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 

Wire Rods.—The market is firm but not especially 
active as far as domestic users are concerned. Makers 
generally are quoting $36, Pittsburgh, or Youngstown, 
for the base size of soft rods and small lots are moving 
on that basis. Export sales are reported at $35, but 
this represents an advance since it transpires that busi- 
ness was done as low as $33 a few weeks ago. Prices 
are given on page 761, 


Steel Skelp.—Prices remain indeterminate in the 
absence of important inquiries and sales. With higher 
prices quoted on plates, however, an effort is being 
made to boost the price of skelp and 1.50c. is quoted 
though 1.40c. is nearer the base of such sales as are 
made, 


Wire Products.—Some uncertainty exists as to the 
real base of bright and annealed wire and there are 
rumors that less than $2.40 base per keg is being done 
on nails. So far as manufacturers in this district are 
concerned, the market is $2.25 base per 100 lb. for wire 
and $2.40 base per keg for nails, and these figures are 
rigidly observed. The doubt about wire prices un- 
doubtedly arises from the fact that when makers au- 
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thorized the acceptance of nail orders at $2.40, it 
assumed by district offices that a like reduction app 
on wire, putting the price to $2.15, and business 
accepted on that understanding and could not we!! 
repudiated. Reports of price cutting on nails ar 
nied. Business is fairly active but still is below 
average of other years at this particular season 


We quote wire nails at $2.40 base per keg, Pitt 


and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.25 base pe 
Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Prices of merchant stee] 
are firmer, as those makers who recently were ma 
special price inducements to secure orders have 
withdrawn them or are showing less desire for bus 
at the figures they recently named. Business in 
line is steady, but few, if any, of the makers are 
up to a point where there is any question of early 
liveries. Oil well goods are moving with a little p 
freedom and there has been a fair number of line 
orders. Among the latter was one of 1200 to 1500 : 
of 6-in. and 8-in. to a Pittsburgh oil company \ 
wells in West Virginia and in the West; also 28 n 
of 6-in. and 26 miles of 8-in. for the Wyoming fi 
all of this business going to a Valley manufactu 
The market for line pipe still is a buyers’ affair. Mak 
of wrought iron pipe report a steady but not 
active demand for merchant pipe. Card discounts 
given on page 761. 


Sheets.—Continued improvement is noted in th 
mand for sheets, the feature of which is its diversity 
Metal furniture manufacturers lately have been orde1 
ing freely and there is an improved demand from 
automotive industry, while material for building wo. 
is in strong demand. The American Sheet & Tin Plat 
Co. last week had the largest bookings and specifica- 
tions of any week in about two years, its business even 
exceeding that of the week before. This company last 
week operated 78 per cent of its sheet mills. Inde- 
pendent companies also are getting larger orders and 
are running between 65 and 70 per cent of capacity. 
Sheets easily are the most active of the finished prod- 
ucts and adherence to quoted prices is more rigid than 
it has been, not only on black and galvanized, but on 
blue annealed stock. Prices are given on page 761. 


Tin Plate.—Container manufacturers are specifying 
freely on contracts and there is still a high rate of 
operation of the mills, this being particularly true of 
the independent units, which are averaging about %&| 
per cent. There are few of the independents without a 
backlog, some not being in a position to take on addi- 
tional business for shipment before May. This condi- 
tion finds reflection in a firmer tone to prices. An East- 
ern maker is understood to have withdrawn some very 
low prices recently named on Pacific Coast business. 
The leading interest is running about 65 per cent of 
capacity and this with 80 per cent by the independents 
means an average for the entire industry of approx! 
mately 75 per cent. 

We quote standard production coke tin plate, $4.6' 
base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carload lots 

Steel Rails——There has been no special chang: 
light rails, either as to prices or demand. The Carnes 
Steel Co. still is quoting 1.45c. base, and is gettin: 
fair run of orders and specifications at that figure 
dependents are trying to get the same price, but 
not letting orders get away at 1.40c. base. Dema! 
not very brisk. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 


base rolled from old rails 1.35¢c. base: standard ral's 
per gross ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The firmer 
tendency in hot-rolled bars has not yet been refle: 
in the price of cold-finished bars, which remains 
1.90c. base, and still is being shaded occasionally 
orders that are attractive from a rolling standpoin' 
Business is better than it was earlier in the year 4 
is well diversified. One maker in this district in che 
ing up this month’s business in comparison with tl . 
of last month and with March of last year, finds tha! 
this month shows a gain over February of close to »” 
per cent and over that of March last year of more than 
300 per cent. In general, however, the trade admits 
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there is still room for considerable improvement. 
| shafting holds at 2.25c. base, mill, for carload 
jvops and Bands.—A pretty strong effort is being 
to stabilize hoops at 1.90c. base, Pittsburgh, and 
usiness is being booked at that figure, although 
; with desirable orders still are able to place them 
to $2 per ton less. The market in bands is not 
vell defined and while the official quotation is 
ise, Pittsburgh, it is admitted that no business 
sible at that figure. Bands appear to be quotable 
y at 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

t-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Recent 
business is well maintained, the feature of the 
ing its diversity rather than the size of the 
orders. Cold-rolled strips are holding well 
vase, Pittsburgh, and now that the mills have 
.ccumulation of orders in hot-rolled strips, there 
lisposition to seek prices that will reduce the 

1 sales of less than 1.90c. base involve. 


better- 


ts and Bolts.—Orders with makers in this dis- 
more numerous than they have been, but indi- 
they run pretty small and consequently lack 
Evidently there is not yet enough business to 
a share because concessions from quotations 
reported. Discounts are given on page 761. 
Rivets.—Business is better, but the improvement is 
imber rather than in the size of the orders. A 
s that demand now is coming from widely 
sources and no longer is largely confined to 
iilders as was the case recently. Leading makers 
ving abandoned quotations of $2.25 and $2.35 
r 100-lb. on heavy rivets, and claim to be get- 
ecifications against contracts for small rivets 
70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. On the other 
is well established that a few sizable orders 
iall rivets have attracted an additional 5 per cent 
of the quoted discount of 75 and 10 per cent off 
Some bolt and nut makers have taken orders for 
sizes of rivets as low as $1.90 base, per 100 lb. 
P and discounts are given on page 761. 


Spikes and Track Bolts.—Railroads seem to have 
| against their early spring requirements and 
rd spikes now are rather inactive. The Pennsyl- 
Railroad recently closed for about 500 kegs for 
ntral Region and for a larger quantity for the 

Region. A report that the Chicago, Burling- 
Quincy Railroad recently bought a large quantity 
es is denied. The market on standard spikes in 
its is quoted at $2.10 base, per 100 Ib., but on 

‘ts the railroads have been able to negotiate 
s down to $2 base, per 100 lb. Track bolts still 
ted at $3 base, per 100 lb. in carloads, but the 
is rather weak at that price and on less than 

, business has been done at much less than the 

per lb. extra over carload lots. Prices are 
n page 761. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The effect of the recent ad- 
to 1.50¢., base, by most companies has been to 

ze the market, as far as sales are concerned, 
nd 1.40c. There is no question that the mills 

regular customers to get under cover prior to 
ance, and if there have been any sales at the 
tations, they have involved unimportant ton- 

Makers of iron bars in this district still are 

2c. to 2.10c. for refined iron, but note no 
improvement in demand. 


e steel bars rolled from billets at 1.40c. to 1.56 

bars, rolled from billets, 1.40« to L.d5t« base 

bars, rolled from old rails, 1.30c. to 1.40c.; refined 
to 2.10¢c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 


tural Material—Recent advance in price of 
‘terial to 1.50c., base, by most companies is re- 
important fabricating interests as nothing 

an an effort to stave off demands for tonnages 
, base, or less. The claim is made that orders 
placed yet at 1.35c. to 1.40c., and of course 
much tonnage on which the mills have given 
ating shops protection, at around these prices. 
‘is been a complete dearth of structural awards 
the shops here, but inquiries are numerous and 
ill run strong of a good spring business. Prices 
1 on page 761. 
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Plates.—The new price of 1.50c. as yet has found 
little, if any, basis in sales, and as a selling price the 
present market appears to be quotable at 1.40c. Much 
business which was pending, however, has been driven 
in by the advance in asking prices. 

We quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 
at 1.40¢. to 1.50¢., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Boiler Tubes.—Business in steel tubes steadily is 
increasing, but there is not yet enough to give all a 
share and prices remain favorable to buyers. An ef- 
fort is being made to put prices on a more profitable 
level, but not much headway yet can be reported. Card 
discounts are given on page 761. 

Coke and Coal.—The market gives little sign of the 
impending strike of union coal miners. Activity is not 
of a pronounced sort in either coke or coal and if prices 
show any definite tendency, it is toward lower rather 
than higher levels. Spot furnace coke still is quotable 
at from $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton oven, while spot ton- 
nages of foundry grade are moving at $1 per ton 
premium over furnace fuel. There have been a few 
sales of both grades at 25c. per ton above the maximum 
figure, but lately demand has been a little less insistent 
for tonnages for stocking and $3.50 for furnace coke 
and $4.50 for foundry grade have become common 
maximum. The Lackawanna Steel Co., which recently 
inquired for 15,000 tons of beehive oven coke a month 
for second quarter delivery, is reported to have closed 
at $3.50 per net ton oven. Coal prices are easier 
within about the recent quotations of $1.50 to $1.76 
for mine run steam for prompt shipment; $1.75 to $2 
for mine run by-product, and from $2.15 to $2.40 for 
mine run gas coal. 

Old Material—The market maintains a very firm 
undertone, although there has been a considerable con- 
traction in buying by melters in the last two weeks. 
The market gains its strength from the fact that those 
who took orders a short time ago from the stee] mills 
in this and nearby districts still are endeavoring to 
cover them and are obliged to offer pretty attractive 
prices to secure supplies. Offerings of industrial scrap 
are pretty limited and the railroads at present appear 
to be providing the bulk of the available supply. Bids 
of $15 for heavy melting steel have found no response 
and it is doubtful whether much of this grade to-day 
could be had at $15.50. The market is stronger on blast 
furnace material, notably on good clean borings, while 
machine shop turnings lately have sold as high as $11. 
The market remains rather dull on the foundry grades. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
as follows 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh...... .. . $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size. . “a «ee 15.75 to 16.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio Cumberland, Md.: 
Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 


Pa. ocgneeeteshae eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Compressed sheet steel. . 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 12.00@to 12.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 15.50to 16.00 
Low phosphoftus standard bloom and 

billet ends ; . 17.50to 18.00 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

grades 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron car axles 22.00to 24.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 21.00to 22.00 
Steel car axles 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron wheels... 15.50to 16.00 
Rolled steel wheels 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings 10.50to 11.00 
Sheet bar crop ends 15.00to 16.00 
Heavy teel axle turning 12.59to 13.00 
Short shoveling turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy breakable cast 15.00to 15.50 
Stove plat 12.50to 13.00 
Cast iron borings 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 1 i id wrought 12.50to 13.00 


Collecting Fuel Reserves 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 14.—Stee] companies 
are building up substantial fuel reserves against pos- 
sible disruption at union coal mines April 1. Interests 
operating by-product coke ovens are fortifying them- 
selves in particular. Stocks are sufficient for four to 
six weeks’ furnace operation at curtailed rate. Rail- 
roads report coal shipments to Valley plants have 
shown big gains past two weeks. 
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THE IRON AGE 


Chicago 


CuicaGo, March 14. 


Betterment in mill operation continues to keep pace 
with the gradual but steady expansion in demands. The 
Illinois Steel Co. has fired its fifteenth furnace, giving 
it seven active stacks at Gary, six at South Works and 
two at Joliet, and it has increased its ingot output to 
65 per cent of capacity. Its Gary works is exceptionally 
busy, being on an 80 per cent operation basis. All 
of the bar mills at that plant are running double turn 
for the first time in over a year. The rail mill is pro- 
ducing at the rate of 35,000 tons a month with suf- 
ficient bookings to sustain that rate of operation for 
the rest of the year. The new rail mill of the Inland 
Steel Co. is also operating, having started last week. 
This company is also on a satisfactory production basis, 
with all of its No. 1 plants running double turn and 
its No. 2 plant single turn. Its steel output is about 
60 per cent of ingot capacity. 

In keeping with improved bookings, market senti- 
ment is better and prices are steadily growing firmer. 
Independent mills throughout the country, sick of tak- 
ing business at a loss, are advancing their prices. 
While the advance in plates, shapes and bars an- 
nounced by the Inland Steel Co. last week, has not yet 
been followed by the local Steel Corporation mill, it 
would not be surprising if such action would be taken 
soon, provided market conditions seem to justify it. 
There is no question that the market on these products 
has been too low, but it is not yet clear whether the 
buying movement now in its incipiency has acquired 
sufficient momentum to sustain an advance. 

Much recent buying is directly attributable to the 
low level of prices. Railroad cars, for example, have 
been purchased on practically a pre-war basis. On 
the other hand, it would appear that the railroads 
themselves anticipate an advance in prices, because 
they are now trying to close contracts for several 
months’ requirements of such commodities as plates, 
shapes, bars, tie plates, bolts and spikes. The mills, 
however, are unwilling to accept such contracts at cur- 
rent prices. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. to-day announced an 


advance in bar iron to a minimum of 1.60c., Chicago.» 


Pig Iron.—Local iron is firm at $20, base, local 
furnace, and a fair amount of business is being closed 
at that figure. While most current orders are rather 
small, a number of contracts for second quarter have 
been closed, ranging from 100 tons to 2000 tons each. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., which was in the market for 
3500 tons of foundry and malleable iron, has closed 
for 1000 tons at the market. A north Chicago melter 
has bought 300 tons of Southern foundry at $15 base, 
Birmingham. Current inquiries include 1000 tons of 
Northern foundry for Chicago delivery, 1000 tons of 
Southern foundry for a Michigan melter, and 200 tons 
of foundry for Indiana shipment. A local melter is 
in the market for 100 tons of low phosphorous iron 
and an outside foundry wants 300 tons of the same 
grade of iron. It is intimated that Jackson County 
producers will soon announce an advance in silvery 
iron, 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
lerble and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when so 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago.... $26.00 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 20.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil 

1.75 to 2.25.. Pe wx Osc 20.00 

Northern high phos 20.00 

Southern foundry, sil § 2.20.00 e9n0.01 tO 21.67 

Malleable, not over 2.25 si 20,00 

Basic i tee ¥ c 20.00 

Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

per cent copper free .%s 30.00 

Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 32.82 


Ferroalloys.—A Chicago consumer is in the market 
for 250 to 500 tons of ferromanganese. This com- 
modity is strong, at least one producer having an- 
nounced an advance to $65, seaboard. A recent sale 
of 50 tons of spiegeleisen to a local buyer was closed 
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at approximately the market. Fifty per cent ; 
silicon is inactive and prices are nominal. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $70 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $56 to $57.50, de| 
spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, $40.10, delivered. 

Railroad Equipment.—The New York Centr: 
divided an order for 1000 steel hopper cars « 
among the American Car & Foundry Co., the P; 
Steel Car Co., the Standard Steel Car Co. and th: 
man Co. It is intimated that the St. Paul, w! 
in the market for 1000 box cars, will actual], 
4500 cars. The same road is inquiring for 50 M 
type locomotives. The Florida East Coast has 
an order for seven Pacific type engines and 
switchers with the American Locomotive Co. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Current bookings are satisf: 
and prices are firm. Fort Dodge, Iowa, takes b 
260 tons March 26. The American Cast Iron Pi; 
is reported to have been awarded 200 tons for W: 
and 150 tons for Madison, Wis. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
pipe, 4-in., $46.10 to $47.10; 6-in. and above, $42.10 to § 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars continu 
broaden and it is becoming apparent that buying is 
solely for replenishment purposes but is also in pr 
ation for seasonal needs. Consumers’ stocks, with 
notable exceptions, are low and they must be bu 
to take care of business which will develop in 
spring months. Ruling prices remain unchanged, al- 
though recent advances by independents here and in 
the East have given the market a firmer tone. The 
betterment in demand for steel has not been accom- 
panied by any material increase in bar iron or hard 
steel bar business. Bar iron mills continue to operate 
intermittently and no rail-carbon steel bar mill is run- 
ning better than single turn. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c., Chicago; 
common bar iron, 1.55c. to 1.60c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.50e., 
mill or Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 2.28c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 
3.40c. for rounds and 3.90c. for flats, squares and hexagons. 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 1.90c. 
base. Hoops, 3.13c. Bands, 2.88c. 


Sheets.—There are still evidences of resistance on 
the part of buyers, but prices remain firm and book- 
ings are gradually increasing. Better tonnages are 
coming from the automobile industry as well as from 
other lines. The mills of the Inland Steel Co. are oper- 
ating at capacity, with 30 days’ work ahead. 

Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. for N 
blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanied, ail being Pitts 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 3Sc. pe! 
rT anes quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
prpenie, 3.38c.; No. 28 black, 4.15c.; No. 28 galvanized 

Wire Products.—Jobbers are buying wire and nails 
more freely and in some cases are building up stocks 
for the coming season. There is less contracting ahead 
than is usually the case at this time of the year, but 
orders are more numerous and the aggregate bookings 
of mills larger than a few weeks ago. Demand from 
jobbers in Middle Western States shows considerable 
improvement, but business from the Northwest is still 
light owing to the severe weather conditions there. 
Prices are firm on finished products, but wire rods are 
moving at about $33.50, Pittsburgh. For mill prices, 
see finished iron and steel, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, page 761. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
heavier black annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib.; N: 
heavier bright basic wire, $3 per 100 Ib.: common wi! A 
$3 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails. $2.50 per keg 


Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have reduced 
prices on bars, bands, plates, shapes, and rivets. The 
new quotations are published under appropriate para 
graphs. 


Rails and Track Supplies—Demand for track ™m- 
terials remains active, numerous orders for spikes and 
bolts having been placed. Most of the orders were !" 
dividually small, a notable exception being 3000 kegs 
of spikes placed with a local mill by the Southern 
Pacific. Prices are fairly firm, the lowest quotation T® 
ported being 2c., Pittsburgh, which was named on 500 
kegs of spikes bought by a Chicago road. Rail spec! 
fications are increasingly liberal, but new orders are 
few. The Chesapeake & Ohio, which was in the mat 


nd 
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r 18,000 tons of rails, has placed 7000 tons with 
iry mill and is understood to have distributed the 
nder among other producers. 


rd Bessetner and open-hearth rails, $40; light rails 
from new steel, 1.50c. to 1.60c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 
iard railroad spikes, 2.05c. to 2.10c., Pittsburgh ; track 
th square nuts, 3.05c. to 3.10c,, Pittsburgh ; tie plates, 
iron, 1.65¢e. to 1.75c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c., 
] 


:tes.—The Sinclair Oil Co. has placed an order 
additional storage tanks with the Chicago Bridge 
Works and also 10 with the Graver Corporation, 

a total of 30 tanks, the steel for which, amount- 
9000 tons, will be furnished by the Illinois Steel 
pecifications received from carbuilders coupled 
, steadily increasing number of orders from mis- 
sus sources are resulting in more satisfactory 
perations. The price situation remains un- 
d, although one local producer is quoting a 
im of 1.60c., mill. 


ng mil! quotations range from 1.50c. to 1,60c., 
Jobbers quote 2.38c. for plates out of stock 


its and Nuts..-Demand is improving slowly and 
while still weak, continue to grow steadier. 

Ef of buyers to close contracts for second quarter 
rent discounts have proved unsuccessful. Makers 

wi ive been willing to take spot business at a loss 
ler to keep their plants in operation refuse to 
n commitments for three months ahead on that 


rs quote structural rivets, 3c.; boiler rivets, 3.10c. ; 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off: 
es, 60 to 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 


off: larger sizes, 55 and 5 off: hot pressed nuts, 
hexagon tapped, $3.75 off: blank nuts, $4 off 
g screws, gimlet points, square heads, 65 and 5 


ff. Quantity extras are unchanged 

Structural Material.—As the building season ap- 
hes, the construction field is becoming more ac- 
New fabricating projects are more numerous and 
ngs are heavier than for some weeks. Confidence 
i successful stabilization of the local labor situa- 
tion is indicated by the award of the general contract 
for the London Guarantee Life Assurance Building to 
[hompson-Starrett Co. About 4500 tons of fabri- 
material is involved, which is expected to be let 
The general contract for the Belden Hotel, an- 
cal project involving 4000 tons of steel, is about 
awarded. Plain material prices are unchanged, 
although they are firmer owing to the fact that one 
local mill is now quoting a minimum of 1.60c., f.o.b. 

works. Fabricating awards include: 
napolis Athletic Club, 1425 tons, to McClintic-Mar- 


hern Pacific Railroad, bridges for various locations, 
to American Bridge Co. 
Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich., 344 tons, to Rochester 
and Vierling Steel Works. 
vy building for Vienna Model Bakery, Chicago, 166 
Butler Street Foundry Co. 
is Co., foundry, South Milwaukee, Wis., 250 tons, to 
v Allen Cod. 
; Co., machine and erecting shop, Evansville, Ind., 
to Worden-Allen Co. 
Island sewage disposal plant, power and boiler 
Milwaukee, 530 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
University of Montana, gymnasium, Missoula, 182 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
Pending business includes: 
Building, Detroit, 1270 tons, general contract to 
ruction Co., Cleveland. 
Motor Hotel, Chicago, 2000 tons, Giaver & Dinkel- 


tects 





‘ quotation on plain material ranges from 1.50c. to 
igo. Jobbers quote 2.38c. for plain material out 
, Steel Castings.—No further orders for car castings 
~ en let, but a number involving considerable 
ire still pending. Outside of castings for rail- 
roa s, there is little business in the market. Prices 
rs ng fairly well, although some isolated in- 
S‘ances of cutting are reported. 
: Old Material—_Some very substantial purchases of 
— elting steel have been made at from $12.50 to 
8 r gross ton delivered. While this buying is 
aoe us because of the tonnage involved, consump- 
nases of other grades are more numerous and 
an ilted in advances commensurate with the in- 


trength of the market. Foundry operations 
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are gradually expanding and it is notable that orders 
for cast grades are more plentiful, although most of 
them are individually small. Although there has been 
some recent buying of wrought iron grades, it has now 
subsided and it is to be noted in this connection that 
bar iron mill operations are not improving materially, 
their condition being in marked contrast with that of 
the steel mills, which have made important gains in 
output since the first of the year. The bidding of 
dealers on railroad lists indicates their confidence in a 
sustained upward swing in prices. Current offerings 
include the Louisville & Nashville, 10,000 tons, of 
which 4500 tons is rails, and the Pullman Co., 650 tons. 
Owing to a typographical error, shoveling steel was 
quoted last week at $11.25 to $12.75. The quotation 
should have been $11.25 to $11.75. This grade has since 
advanced. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ty, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


RpGts Te 6 das ow cee oka Sie at ete $16.00 to $16.50 
ER EP Pe eee eae er ese 20.00 to 25.00 
Cast iron car wheels......... .eee~+ 16.50to 17.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel rails, rerolling......... ..e-+- 13.00to 13.60 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft ..+- 13.60to 13.75 
Heavy meiting steel... ...ccccccces 12.50to 12.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 12.50to 12.75 
SI OO dent bud ¢ btn oheweads 11.75 to 12.25 
Low phos., heavy melting steel...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Drop forge flashings.. —e 8.50to 9.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet 8.50to 9.00 
Axle turnings = 8.50 to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars. 14.25 to 14.75 
Steel angle bars Ss waite ee wn 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron car axles ; ...+« 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel car axles. éWbab eve coueau eo nee 
No. 1 busheling ; Mawes 9.25 to 75 
No. 2 busheling ; CL 75 
Cut forge Fiat Tha cel chive acta 11.00 to 11.50 
Pipes and flues.. .50 to 00 


No. 1 railroad wrought.. 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
Steel knuckles and couplers 
Ce oo a a in es weed 
No. 1 machinery cast 

No. 1 railroad cast 

Low phos. punchings 
Locomotive tires, smooth 
Machine shop turnings 
Cast borings 

Stove plate 

Grate bars 

Brake shoes 

Railrosd malleable 
Agricultural malleable 


5 to 
0 to 
0 to 
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Acquires Stock of the Pittsburgh Rolls 
Corporation 


The Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, has pur 
chased at private sale a large block of the capital stock 
of the Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh. The 
plants of both companies are located in the Lawrence- 
ville district of Pittsburgh and it is the intention of the 
Union Steel Casting Co. in making this purchase that 
the two plants shall work in close harmony. No 
changes will be made in the organization or manage- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation other than 
the retirement of some directors who have sold their 
stock and whose places will be filled by officers of the 
Union Steel Casting Co. 

The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, (Phoenix Roll 
Works) has operated in the same locality for more 
than 50 years. It was first under the name of Bow- 
man, Boyd & Bagley, then James B. Young & Co., and 
later Seaman, Sleeth & Co., this being the firm name 
for a number of years prior to 1917, when the Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Corporation succeeded to the business. 
During these several changes of firm names, the plant 
has been known as the Phoenix Roll Works, the home 
of Phoenix rolls, which have had and still are finding 
wide use not only in rolling mills in this country, but 
in most parts of the world. Present officers of the com- 
pany are D. L. Eynon, president, Q. S. Snyder, vice- 
president and treasurer and P. M. Fleming, secretary. 

The Union Steel Casting Co., organized in 1899, has 
grown from small] beginnings to one of the leading 
steel foundries of the country. Its officers are C. C. 
Smith, chairman, J. P. Allen, president, J. B. Henry, 
vice-president and general superintendent, S. H. 
Church, vice-president, G. W. Eisenbeis, treasurer and 
W. C. Eichenlaub, secretary. 
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THE IRON AGE 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 14. 


Practically all of the independent steel companies 
have followed the lead of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. in announcing a price of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
on plates, shapes and bars. Some of these advances 
went into effect late last week and others dated from 
Monday of this week. Buyers were given a few days in 
which to send in their specifications at the former prices 
and the result was the booking of a very substantial 
tonnage in the past week. On specific projects, protec- 
tion was given for longer periods and the market situa- 
tion will doubtless be confused during the next week or 
two by reports that orders are still being taken at the 
old prices. The independent mills are said to be adher- 
ing firmly to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, on all new business, but 
no orders of any size have been placed at the higher 
level. It is still possible to buy the heavy tonnage 
products at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, but apparently all out- 
standing quotations below the latter figure will be acted 
upon shortly by buyers, or will be withdrawn by the 
mills if orders are not forthcoming within a reasonable 
time. 

Pig Iron.—Aside from reported buying by two cast 
iron pipe companies of about 5000 tons each, there has 
been no very important pig iron business in the past 
week. Orders aggregating a few thousand tons addi- 
tional have been booked, but as a rule do not exceed a 
few hundred tons each, and specify delivery over the 
remainder of second quarter. The American Engineer- 
ing Co. and the Sanitary Co. of America each bought 
about 1000 tons. No selling for third quarter has been 
done, so far as reported, but one pipe company has in- 
dicated its desire to cover for that period. The uncer- 
tainty of the coke situation deters Eastern furnaces 
from selling so far ahead. The price situation on foun- 
dry iron is unchanged. Furnaces are quoting from 
$19.50 to $20, furnace, on No. 2 plain and 50c. per ton 
higher on No. 2 X. The furnaces, however, continue to 
equalize freight rates in competition with sellers hav- 
ing a freight rate advantage. A small tonnage of gray 
forge has been sold at $19.50, furnace, with $1,26 
freight. In other grades of pig iron there is practi- 
cally no interest, this being particularly true of steel- 
making iron. The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. will put 
out its No. 3 furnace this week, leaving only one stack, 
No. 2, in blast. The Robesonia furnace went out last 
Saturday on account of lining trouble. The Thomas 
Iron Co. plans to let Alburtis go out at the end of the 
month unless the coke situation looks better. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .$20.76 to $20.84 

East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 21.26to 21.34 

Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 26.24 to 26.74 

Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 27.24to 27.7 
Basic delivery eastern Pa inks 19.84 
Gray forge ins iii 7 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable ... ‘ ‘ 22.50 to 24.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 30.00 


Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) es 28.00 


+ 


Plates.—The immediate effect of the advance in the 
plate price to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, by all independent 
makers has been to create a scramble among buyers to 
cover to the former prices. A good deal of business 
was placed in the past week, mostly at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, the mills giving their customers a few days 
in which to get in their specifications. In the case of 
specific projects on which fabricators are submitting 
bids, protection was given for a longer period, but on 
all new inquiries every maker of plates in the Eastern 
district is now quoting 1.50c., Pittsburgh. The leading 
interest, however, has not announced that its price has 
gone above 1.40c. It may require a week or so to 
clarify the present price situation, but at the moment 
the market may be quoted at 1.40c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. 
A number of large plate inquiries are still pending, 
among which is one coming from several car builders 
and shipyards which are figuring on the 2000 to 4000 
70-ton steel freight cars inquired for by the Norfolk 
& Western. These cars will require from 22,000 to 
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44,000 tons of steel. Eastern fabricators ar 
on a steel pipe job for Seattle, Wash., which 
quire 12,500 tons of plates and a New York St. 
project calls for 2500 tons of plates, but the 
has not yet been awarded. A Philadelphia s 
which is bidding on a Great Lakes boat, is aski) 
on 1500 tons of plates. The steel for the 47 
tives to be built by the Baldwin Locomotive W 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, an 
to 2000 tons, has been placed with the Lukens § 
New locomotive inquiries include one for 50 
from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Monon for 20. It is reported that other ; 
soon be in the market for new power equipn 
disturbing feature in the market is the quant 
salvage plates that are being offered for sa 
prices in some instances as low as 1.20c., Phila 

Structural Material—Bids are being ta 
week on the new Ledger Building, which wi! 
2000 tons of steel, and on a hotel to be built 
and Juniper streets, requiring 1000 tons. B 
March 24 on a city pier, requiring 4000 tons. 
price protection has been given by the mills o: 
the projects on which bids are now going 
Pittsburgh, is being quoted on all new inquiri 
independent mills. The market may be 4 
1.40c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Many buyers covered their requir 
steel bars at the former prices before the ad 
independents to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. Considera 
nage was booked last week. Bar mills are 
at a fairly good rate on immediate specificatio: 
iron is offered at 1.35c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, b 
is very little business. 


Sheets.—The mills are adhering firmly to 2.25c. on 
blue annealed, 3c. on black and 4c. on galvanized 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but concessions, it appears, have 
been offered by jobbers who apparently have specified 
heavily against old contracts entered into at prices 
lower than the mills now quote. These concessions 
have amounted in some instances to $2 or $3 a ton 


Track Supplies —The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
placed about 100,000 tie plates and 5000 kegs of spikes. 
The Norfolk & Western is expected to release er 
ous requisitions shortly for bolts, nuts, stay 
and other repair material. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have 
the price on cold rolled steel 25c. per 100 lb. 


Old Material.—Eastern scrap dealers have had 
the busiest weeks since 1920, but their orders ha 
chiefly from the Pittsburgh district, where a g 
mand exists, particularly for heavy melting ste 
blast furnace turnings. On moderate-sized 
eastern Pennsylvania mills and in line with 
at Pittsburgh, the local market shows man) 
quotations this week, averaging about 50c. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points 
as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $ 
Scrap rail 
Steel rails, rerolling 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 18 
Cast. iron Car WHOSE... «i vews sense « BB. 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 15.5 
No. 1 vard wrought 
No. 1 forge fire ob ae ae ta 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).. 
No. 1 busheling 50 to 
No. 2 busheling........ OU t 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 
blast furnace use) 7 
Mixed borings and turnings 
furnace use) ares 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 
mill and steel works use) OVt 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 11.50 
Cast borings (for steel works and 
rolling mills) 2.00 to 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 10.00 
No. 25 t 
tailroad grate bars 4.00 to 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... -00 to 
Railroad malleable .00 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications) 13.00 to 
Shafting 18.00 to 
TRON CO GRIGG! So oon cc cence testes Non 
Steel car axies..... 
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New York 


New YorkK, March 14. 

Pig Iron.—A period of quiet has followed the recent 
ving, but there is positive evidence that the melt 
being slowly increased and numerous sales of small 
nages have been recorded. There has been some 
ling of charcoal iron on the basis of $22.50 Michigan 
nace, or $32.60 New York, a reduction of $7 from 
price which prevailed until about two weeks ago. 
strike in Brooklyn and Long Island City foundries 
recount of a reduction of wages of molders from 
0 for an eight-hour day to $6.00 has been com- 
mised on the basis of $6.25, and the men have re- 
1 work. Letting of the contracts for the seg- 
of the vehicular tunnel is still delayed, but it is 
irded as virtually settled that the contracts will be 
rded as stated in THE IRON AGE of March 2, 
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quote delivered in the New York district as follows 
idded to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
nia, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 
Pa. No. 1 fdy.. sil. 2.75 to 3.25 $22.52 to $23.02 
t. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 22.02 to 22.52 
st. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 21.52to 22.02 
ffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 23.46 to 23.71 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 28.16 


Iron Ore.—Leading eastern furnacemen are not in 
ithy with Buffalo furnaces in opposing the pro- 
reduction by the railroads in the carrying rate 

on ore, but believe that it would be well to allow 
reduction to go into effect, so that a similar re- 
yn on coal and coke could be made later. The con- 
rsy among various interests connected with the 
ifacture of iron is considered unfortunate at the 
nt time, adding, as it does, another element of 
rtainty to the situation. 





Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganese does 
nerease and inquiries embrace 1000 to 1500 tons, 
very few sales reported in the last week. A sale 
) tons of British alloy is noted. Prices continue 

ind unchanged at recent levels. Demand for 
veleisen is moderately active and fair sales of the 

r grades are reported at prevailing quotations. A 

producer in New Jersey recently started up a 
ice, the output of which is largely booked for some 
time. There is no interest in manganese ore and 
tions continue nominal. Business in 50 per cent 
ilicon continues moderate with sales confined to 

is of consumers for fairly early delivery. A 

e western consumer is understood to have booked 

ons at $55, delivered. Quotations follow: 


Ferroalloys 


eel 


romanganese, domestic, seaboard, per ton. .$62.50 
manganese, British, seaboard, per ton. .$62.50 
egeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton.$29.00 
geleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, a $30.00 
rosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered per ton, 
$55.00 to $60.00 
otungsten, per Ib. of contained metal.40c. to 50c. 
hromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 
cent Cr., per Ib Cr., delivered .12c. to 14¢ 
vanadium, per Ib. of contained vanadium. .$4.00 
Ores 





ore, foreign. per unit, seaboard.25c. to 26¢ 
1 ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
CrRtOe os cas oe ; eee i . $2.00 up 
ore 10 to 45 per cent CreO.. crude 
net ton, Atlantic seaboard $20.00 to $25.00 
re, 45 to 50 per cent Cr2O., crude, 


e ore, 4 
net ton, Atlantic seaboard 


$25.00 to $27.00 
lenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 
f MoS2, New York. 50c. to 60e¢ 


nished Iron and Steel.—Although the Midvale and 
‘ethlehem companies have joined the Jones & 
in Steel Co. in advancing the price of plates, 
ind bars to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, the market is not 
established at that level. Some companies ap- 
are still willing to take business at figures 
than 1.50c., though it is predicted in the trade 
more general adoption of the 1.50c. quotation by 
ls will become effective this week. Under the 
condition it is difficult to tell what the market 

s on plates, shapes and bars for the reason that 
tedly a good part of the business closed within 
st_ week had been quoted upon prior to the ad- 
The general opinion is that the heavy tonnage 
ts will be stabilized at about 1.40c., Pittsburgh, 
little more firmness in shapes than in plates and 
It probably will take a week or so, however, to 
ine just how firmly the mills will stand for 
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higher prices, particularly those mills which have not 
publicly made known their attitude. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad a few days ago placed 
1100 tons of plates, shapes and bars at a price reported 
to be 1.35c., Pittsburgh, while 1500 tons of deformed 
bars for a Cuban pier job was bought by a New York 
contractor at 1.30c., Pittsburgh. The latter transaction 
is of course regarded as one for export. Plates have 
been sold within the past few days, even in compara- 
tively small lots, at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, though it is 
stated that to-day a buyer might find it difficult to place 
an order at lower than 1.40c. Export prices have stiff- 
ened somewhat except in Canada, where plates, shapes 
and bars have been sold in the past week on the basis 
of 1.30c., Pittsburgh. Wire products and sheets are 
firm for domestic trade and have stiffened slightly for 
export. An effort is being made to hold tin plate at 
$4.60 per 100 lb. base box, Pittsburgh. Railroad busi- 
ness shows a degree of promise and it is the expectation 
of car builders that several new inquiries for cars Will 
be sent out within the next few weeks. The New York 
Central Railroad will receive bids up to March 22 on 
3000 tons of plates, shapes, bars, axles, track supplies, 
etc. The Pennsylvania Railroad has inquired for 250 
all-steel passenger cars and the Louisville & Nashville 
is inquiring for 25 passenger cars. The American Loco- 
motive Co. has received an order from the Florida East 
Coast Railroad for 10 locomotives. Structural steel 
work is in fair volume, with new projects showing a 
slight increase in number. New work includes: 


City f Philadelphia pier, 4900 tons, bids closing March 24 
Y. M. C. A. building at Middletown, Ohio, 250 tons 
Hospit t Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 250 tons 

Lit it Columbia University, New York, 1600 ton 
Apartment house at West End Avenue and Bighty-eighth 


Street. New York, 400 tons 


Jobs awarded include the following: 


Publi library Philadelphia, 4000 tons, to America 
I dge C 

Boiler ] t 1 Los Angeles, Cal., 750 tons, to a ‘ocal 
fabricat 

Residence for Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice, Fifth Ave 
ie, New York, 400 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Building for Hudson Trust Co., Hoboken, N. J., 300 tons 
» Oltmer Iron Works 

Office building in Boston for Ira G. Hersey & Sons, 1000 
tons, to New England Structural Steel Co 

Power house extension at New Bedford, Mass., 400 tons 

MecClintic-Marshall Co 

Ten oil tanks for Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 


3000 tons, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 

Building for American Car & Foundry Co. at Huntington, 
W. Va., 600 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Two stee tacks, Brooklyn Edison Co., 400 tons. to Chi 
cago Bridge & Iron Works 

No decision has been announced by the New York 
Central Railroad on the bridge across the Hudson River 
at Castleton, N. Y., requiring 23,000 tons of steel. It 
is reported that the work may be divided between the 
lowest two bidders. B. Goldberg & Son, 166 Jackson 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y., is in the market for 
300 tons of steel sheet piling. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
teel bars, 1.78c¢ plates, 1.78c.: structural shapes, 1.78c. ; 
bar iron, 1.73c. to 1.88¢e. On export shipments the freight rate 
is 28.5e. per 100 Ib. and the domestic rate is 38 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The market continues active, par- 
ticularly in purchases by private interests. There is 
also a moderate amount of municipal buying, chiefly on 
awards to contractors. One of those recently placed, 
but for which the pipe involved has not yet been pur- 
chased, calls for 590 tons of cast-iron pipe. Another 
tender, which will be opened March 22, by the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York, 
involves about 800 tons for installation in the Borough 
of Bronx. On the whole the market is extremely 
optimistic and prices continue stiff. We quote per net 
ton, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 3-in., $52.30, with $4 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

High Speed Steel.—The market continues quiet and 
prices weak. The majority of sales are now being 
made at about 75c. per Ib. for 18 per cent tungsten, 
high speed steel. 


Warehouse Business—The market is quiet and 
prices weak. It is generally believed that a downward 
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revision of prices will be made within the next week 
or ten days. Activity continues in the brass and copper 
market, where prices are holding up fairly well except 
on copper sheets, which are off about %c. per lb. 
Wrought iron and steel pipe is unchanged. We quote 
prices on page 776. 


Coke.—The market is not as active as it was during 
the recent flurry, but prices are strong, and $4.50 is 
the prevailing price on foundry grades with some 
companies asking $4.75 and even more. By-product 
coke is still quoted at $8.59 delivered to points on the 
Pennsylvania, Erie and Lackawanna railroads, and 
$9.15 on the Central of New Jersey. 


Old Material.—The slight improvement evident dur- 
ing the past few weeks has suddenly developed into a 
distinct upward trend. Prices on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel have advanced to as high as $15.50 per ton in the 
Pittsburgh district and buying prices in the New York 
market are from $9 to $9.50 per ton, with some actual 
transactions reported to figure back to a basis of $9.75 
New York. This advance has resulted in some instances 
in rerolling rails, which are now at about the same 
price, being sold for heavy melting steel. Despite the 
evidently favorable outlook, dealers feel that it may be 
only temporary. The present buying is largely con- 
fined to western Pennsylvania mills, those in the East 
still adhering to a policy of low prices and not seeming 
to be particularly anxious to buy. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel, yard ... $9.00 to 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva- 

lent 9.00 to 

Rerolling 9.25 to 

Relaying rails, .00 to 

Stoel CAF AICS... oc ce cedar a .00 to 

Iron car .50 to 

No. 1 railroad wrought 9.50 to 

Wrought iron track.... .50 to 

Forge fire .75 to 

No. 1 yard wrought, 9.00 to 

Cast borings (clean) .00 to 

Machine-shop turnings 5.25 to 

Mixed borings and turnings 5.50 to 

Iron and steel pipe (1 in 

under 2 ft. long).... 

Stove plate 

Locomotive grate bars ; 

Malleable cast (railroad). 8.00 to 8.50 

Cast-iron car wheels.... 10.50 to 11.00 

Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 

ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 

No. 1 machinery cast.. os ..«+++$16.50 to $17.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.), cupola size cevse Berea 

No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 15.00 to 

No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 


diam., not 
7.75 to . 
.0to 11. 
10.50 


6.00 
5.50 


1 
1 


.0to 11.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 14. 


Iron Ore.—Railroads in the central territory have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission new 
tariffs making a 20 per cent reduction on ore rates 
from Lake Erie ports to interior furnaces, the new 
rates to become effective April 17. The new rates are 
considerably above the rates that prevailed before the 
present rates were placed in effect. The Buffalo and 
other lake front blast furnace interests that have 
opposed efforts to secure lower rail rates on ore unless 
a reduction is granted on coal and coke rates, have 
asked a suspension of the proposed rates. It is be- 
lieved that a decision will be handed down without de- 
lay by the Interstate Commerce Commission which has 
already spent considerable time in investigating the 
rate situation in respect to these commodities. With 
the reduction in rail rates, the railroads also plan to 
place in effect on the same date a 20 per cent reduction 
in ore handling charges. The present rail rates, being 
a flat 40 per cent advance over previous rates, were 
placed in effect Aug. 26, 1920, a corresponding increase 
in dock handling charges being made a month later. 
On Oct. 20 last, a temporary reduction of 28 per cent 
was made in rail rates on ore to remain in effect until 
Jan. 1, this bringing rates virtually back to where they 
were before the 40 per cent advance. In December the 
railroads agreed to extend the reduced rates until 
March 31, but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
refused to grant this extension, evidently as the result 
of the opposition of the lake front blast furnace inter- 
ests which claimed that a reduction on ore rates with- 
out a reduction on coal and coke rates was a discrim- 
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ination against them. There is some belief in th: 
trade that the railroads will shortly place in eff; 
temporary reduction in ore rates from the mines 
upper lake ports, to remain effective during the sea 
or possibly until the Interstate Commerce Commi: 
hands down its decision in the pending ore rate 
The rates as they existed from 1917 to 1920, the 
ent rates and the new rates, are as follows, the fic 
showing the line haul rate and not including the 
handling charge: 


New Present Rate P 


Rate to 19 
$0. 
Dover, Leetonia and New 
Castle 788 0. 0 
Midland, a. BRE .105 0 
Pittsburgh .0% d 0 
Johnstown olf ‘ 1 
Jackson and Hamilton from 
Toledo oo i 0.7 
Jackson from Cleveland.... 995 24 0.8 
Ironton 4 .385 0.9 
Za 


1 


from the rail of the vessel to the car was 6 cents f 
1917 to 1920. It is now 8%c. and will be reduc: 

7c. The handling charges on dock ore are to be reduced 
as follows: Handling from vessel to stock pile, from 
22%c. to 18c., and from stock pile to car, from 14c. t 
lle. The 14c. dock charge for handling from hold t 
rail of vessel, which is borne by the shipper, is reduced 
from 14c. to 11le. 


The freight reduction on direct shipment ore, 
cluding the reductions in the charges for the hand 
from the vessel, amounts to 21.5c. per ton for 
Valley and 30c. for Pittsburgh, or equivalent to 
and 60c. reductions, respectively, on the cost of making 
a ton of pig iron. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer 
55 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% 
cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.2! 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 511%4 per cent iron, $5.55. 


Pig Iron.—Furnaces are still making a fairly large 
number of sales of foundry iron, but the volume of 
business fell off during the week owing to the absence 
of any large lot orders. The business booked was 
mostly in lots of 200 tons and under. One lake furnace 
interest reports sales aggregating over 4,000 tons dur- 
ing the week in small lot orders. An order for 500 tons 
was placed by a Cleveland manufacturer of printing 
machinery. The market is fairly firm, the price situa- 
tion showing virtually no change. Most of the business 
was booked at $19 for No. 2 foundry iron. No in- 
quiries developed from points regarded as highly com- 
petitive, but sellers who have been quoting $18.50 for 
iron for shipment to points where competition is keen, 
have shown no disposition to hold out for higher prices 
for this competitive business. The only inquiry of any 
size is from a Quincy, IIl., consumer for 1,000 tons of 
foundry iron for the second quarter. Shipments on 
contracts continue good and if they hold up at the pres- 
ent rate, March shipments will be larger than during 
any previous month for a year. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for Norther! 
foundry iron, not including a 56c. switching charge. Other 
quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based on a $1 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from Ja 
ind a $6.67 rate from Birmingham: 

Basic 

Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2. 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... <<] 

Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent 30.86 

Standard low phos., Valley furnace. . 32.00 

Semi-finished Steel.—A northern Ohio mill has pur- 
chased 3000 tons of sheet bars at $29, Youngstown 
The market is apparently well established at that price 

Finished Material.—The price advance to 1.50c. 10 
steel bars, plates and structural material by the !eac- 
ing Pittsburgh independent producer has been followe® 
by similar advances by several of the other large? 
independent mills, but the Carnegie Steel Co. is sti! 
quoting the 1.40c. price. Unless the Steel Corpora’ 
also advances prices, some of the independent mills 4! 
not expected to hold to the 1.50c. base for lots of any 
size, for independent mills cannot hope to book D 
business at premium prices of $2 a ton. The Camoria 
Steel Co. has advanced its price on steel bars, p4‘¢s 
and structural material to 1.50c. for car lots and over 
and to 1.60c. for less than car lots. The stiffening of 
the market has brought out considerable business 4° 


the 1.40c. price from consumers who will stock up © 


$19.71 
. -$19.00 to 19 50 
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‘id the possibility of paying higher prices. Quite a 
nber of others have placed contracts for three 
ths’ requirements. Some orders have been taken 
he 1.50c. price, but these have been for very small 
The Great Northern Railroad will build a new 
- at Superior, Wis., which will require 11,850 tons 
steel, including structural material, plates and 800 
; of hard steel bars, and in addition it has an in- 
vy out for 750 tons of structural material for bridge 
<. This is the only inquiry that developed for 
d tonnage during the week. The fabricating con- 
for the Kresge Building, Cleveland, has been 
-dled to the Massillon Bridge & Structural Co. 
| steel reinforcing bars are quiet and weak. While 
usual quotation is 1.40c., a desirable inquiry will 
tless bring out a lower price. 
Sheets. —While the market is generally very firm, 
rings are appearing in sheets classed as shop worn 
yme concession from regular prices. New demand 
it active, few sales of over car lots being reported. 


bers quote steel bars, 2.36c.; plates and _ structural 
2 46c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.; No. 9 annealed 
>50e.: No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c No. 28 galvanized 
1.75¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed s 


7 heets, 3.10c.; hoops and 
2 96c.: cold-rolled rounds, 3.25c 


ns, 3.75¢c. 


; flats, squares and 


Coke.—The demand for coke has quieted down. 
foundries have put in good sized stock to avoid 
ger of a shortage, should a coal strike interfere 
production. Prices are firm, little, if any, Con- 
sville coke being available under $4.50 per net ton. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
s continues to gain, although orders are generally 
‘or small lots. A local maker has booked three car- 
ls for shipment to England this month. Although 
re is still some shading of regular quotations, prices 
stiffening up somewhat. The demand for rivets 
improved, but the largest orders are for car lots. 
eading local maker is adhering to 2.10c. to 2.20c. for 
ictural and boiler rivets respectively, but conces- 
ns from $1 to $2 a ton are being made. 


Old Material.—The demand for heavy melting steel 
ame fairly active during the week. Youngstown, 
Canton and Warren mills are credited with round lot 
rchases. As the result, the price on this grade has 
tiffened. It is understood that mills paid as high as 
} for No. 1 railroad steel. A Pittsburgh dealer is 
reported to have sold heavy melting steel at $16 for 
very at Denora, is offering that price for this grade 
vered at that point, $15.50 for delivery to Monessen 
nd $12 for borings and turnings and $11.50 for bushel- 
¢ for Pittsburgh delivery. There is some activity in 
mpressed steel, which is slightly firmer. There has 
no buying by Cleveland mills. Dealers doubt 
whether the present stiffening of prices will hold. 
quote per gtoss ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


feavy maoltine: mipeke oss dec cteee <% $13.00 to $13.25 
teel rails, under.8 ft......ccscccce Baetete lean 
Steel rails, rerolling...... A ee te 14.50to 15.00 
TOR SGN cccerde aa sneered oceeeeqewee. SEO nae 
TOR GaP ets «sii ei end s wweds coun 18.00 to 19.00 
.ow phosphorus melting. J araana, ane 13.50 to 14.00 
DORTRO ic cg lcmkide ctnedie we wes 9.00to 9.25 
Machine shop turnings...... couse eae nae 
Mixed borings and short turnings.... 8.75 to 9.00 
wg RS oe ee eee re 10.00 to 10.25 
[TOG WHORE oc cscs wea wre vce 12.00 to 12.50 
CQHYORG GED. accveddeedecdues 12.50to 13.00 
rht bundled sheet stampings...... 7.00to 8.00 

| Stee BS od ois dele sine waters 9.50to 10.00 
a. ae Sb Os ran a ata acel .. 15.00to 16.00 

L DUO. 6 vows pagvieces ose De. fee 

rop forge flashings, over 19 in..... 9.00to 9.25 
‘rop forge flashings, under 10 in.... 9.25to 9.75 
So ee ee 12.75 to 13.00 
tove plate 2 ale tal hart . 13.00 to 13.25 
POS GME GOOG ies Fiche chowen 8.50to 9.00 


british Pig Iron and Steel Output for February 
LONDON, ENGLAND, March 14 (By Cable). 


production of pig iron in Great Britain in 
iary was 300,100 gross tons and that of steel ingots 
‘astings 415,000 tons. These compare with an 
t of 288,000 tons of pig iron and of 327,500 tons 
eel in January. The February pig iron is the 
st since last March. The steel output compares 
a monthly average of 403,350 tons for the six 
‘hs preceding February and following the coal 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 13. 


Pig Iron.—Increased activity was noted in the mar- 
ket during the past week. A number of sales of from 
100 to 200 tons were negotiated, and from points scat- 
tered throughout the territory. Sellers see in these 
sales the best evidences of returning prosperity, as 
most of them were booked for immediate shipment, in- 
dicating that stocks of foundry yards are at a very 
low point. A local jobbing foundry bought 100 tons, 
another 200 tons, and several others single carloads. 
A central Ohio implement manufacturer was a buyer 
of 150 tons and a gas engine manufacturer is reported 
to have taken 300 tons of malleable. A central Ohio 
manufacturer also placed an order for 400 tons. Stove 
shops are reported fairly busy, an Indiana melter plac- 
ing an order for 400 tons, and two stove shops in Michi- 
gan inquiring for 500 to 1000 tons each. There is also 
an inquiry current for 2000 tons from Illinois, 1000 tons 
of malleable from Chattanooga, and 500 tons of foundry 
iron from Cleveland. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
is in the market for 1000 tons for Louisville, and there 
are several inquiries from outside the territory for 100 
to 300 tons. Prices show little change as compared 
with last week, and $15, Birmingham, is now regarded 
as the Southern market, though several furnaces are 
holding for $15.50 and $16. Southern Ohio prices re- 
main unchanged at $18.50 to $19, though in places 
where the furnace has a distinct freight advantage, 
$19.50 has been done. Chicago iron at $20 has practi- 
cally been eliminated as a factor in this market. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) .$19.50 to $20.00 


Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 

SUG? 45s emiind bbe 0d Obes cedianes ee eee 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil........... 30.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

URE ttt due dt did aaa iendt a nek inde Meceaieein 21.02to 21.52 
: DOOD dec diese dddéenes aoa 21.02 
BE Ee ee eee ee ee 21.52to 22.02 


Finished Material.—While it is a little early to note 
the effects of the price increases made by independent 
mills on the heavier products, the hope is expressed 
that there will be a stabilized price condition which 
will be of great advantage to the steel industry. Some 
small orders have already been booked at the new 
prices and considerable business is reported placed be- 
fore the new prices went into effect. As indicating 
the trend of events, a number of buyers attempted to 
place orders for second quarter at the prices recently 
in effect, but in all cases mills refused to book the 
business. Price advances by independent mills have 
had the effect of strengthening the market somewhat 
on other products and as a result fairly good buying 
of sheets for second quarter delivery was in evidence 
during the week. The wire market also is stiffening 
somewhat and less is heard of shading of prices on 
nails, which are apparently firm on the basis of $2.40 
per keg Pittsburgh. Wire products moved in fair 
volume and some business was also placed for cold- 
rolled strips. In the structural field, the announce- 
ment of increased prices by independent mills has cre- 
ated somewhat of a stir and one large construction 
company is understood to have withdrawn all its out- 
standing bids. Several lettings of importance were 
noted during the week. The Indianapolis Athletic 
Club, involving 1450 tons, has been awarded to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. and the steel for the Wilde 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, involving 500 tons, will 
be fabricated by Hetherington & Berner, Indianapolis. 
tevised plans will be submitted on the Moose Temple 
at Hamilton, on which all bids were rejected. Several 
new projects of importance will shortly come up. 
The United States Government has plans prepared for 
a parcel post building to be erected in Cincinnati. 
This building will be 280 x 300 ft., three stories. Harry 
Hake of Cincinnati is the architect. The Union Labor 
Temple Association, Louisville, Ky., has let the con- 
tract for the excavation work on the new Labor Temple 
building to be erected in that city at a cost of $300,- 
000. This building will be a five-story brick and steel 
structure and will contain, besides offices, an audi- 
torium seating 2000 people. Schenck & Williams, 
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Dayton, Ohio, will shortly tuke figures on a 14-story 
bank building at Ashland, Ky., and plans have been 
completed for a school building at Cincinnati to cost 
$250,000. Plant operations are improving. The New- 
port Rolling Mill Co. will put on two additional sheet 
mills this week, giving them eight mills in operation. 
Fires will be lighted in the open-hearth furnaces at the 
Andrews Steel plant and steel making will commence 
about March 20. The American Rolling Mill Co. 
plants at Middletown will continue to operate full time 
and the Zanesville mills of the same company will be 
on a 50 per cent basis. At the Ashland plant, oper- 
ations will continue the same as last week, but it is 
expected that the sheet mills at this plant will be 
put on before the end of the month. At Portsmouth, 
the Whitaker-Glessner Co. will maintain its present 
rate. 

Warehouse Business.—Structural steel and rein- 
forcing bars are moving in fair volume from local 
warehouses. Jobbers of wire products also report im- 
provement during the week. The nail market shows 
signs of stiffening. Prices are being fairly well main- 
tained, although it is reported that some shading on 
cold-rolled products is being done, and it would not be 
surprising if lower quotations were in effect within 
the next week. 

Tool Steel.—A slight improvement is noticed in the 
tool steel market and while orders are still small, they 
are more numerous. Prices show no change, the usual 
quotations on 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel 
being 85c. per lb. 


Iron and steel bars, hoops and bands, 


- reinforcing bars, 2 


75c. base 


snaps 


I and plates, 2.85¢c. base 


cold rolled rounds, 1% in. and larger, 3.50c. 
1™% in and flats, 


, squares and hexagons, 4c 
annealed sheets, 3.60c., No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c. ; 
galvanized sheets, 5.25¢c.; wire nails, $2.75 per keg 

9 annealed wire, $2.60 per 100 Ib. 

Coke.—The coke market is slowing up somewhat, 
but prices are holding fairly well. Connellsville coke 
is firm at $3.50 for furnace and $4.50 for foundry. 
Wise County is quoted at $5.25 for foundry and New 
River at $7.50. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is showing signs 
of returning activity, and prices are higher on some 
grades. A steel plant in this district bought a small 
tonnage of heavy steel and turnings during the week, 
and some blast furnace borings and turnings were sold 
to a furnace in the South. Foundry scrap is in light 
demand. 

We quote buying 


Per G1 
sheets ..... beast isch $4.50 to 


dealers’ 


Bundled 
Iron rails . t ‘ 50 to 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up . 24.50 to 
Rerolling steel rails ; 00 to 
Heavy melting 50 to 
Steel rails for melting 9.50 to 
Car wheels » 00 to 


1 
siTeel 


railroad wro 9.00 to 
Cast borings .. to 
Steel turnings ; to 
Railroad cast 12 to 
No. 1 machinery : to 
Burnt scrap . 50 to 
Iron axles 16 to 
Locomotive tires ad to 
Pipes and flues $50 to 


Boston 
Boston, March 14. 

Pig Iron.—Fresh weakness has developed in this 
market as a result of competition between Buffalo and 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. Buffalo iron, which a 
week ago was believed to be established on a $18.50 
furnace base, this week was offered at $18, or $23.46 
delivered New England points. At least one eastern 
Pennsylvania interest met this delivered quotation, 
which brings the furnace price down to $19.40. In- 
terests which purchased eastern Pennsylvania iron this 
week claim to have done better than the equivalent of 
$18 furnace, Buffalo. The actual tonnage available 
and turned over in this territory was considerably less 
than during the previous week, which in a large 
measure explains the keen competition. All eastern 
Pennsylvania iron sold, however, was not at reduced 
prices. A Massachusetts foundry bought 100 tons No. 
2X at $20.50 furnace or $24.56 delivered, and numerous 
car lots of No. 2X and No. 1X were taken at $20.50 


No. 1 
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and $21 furnace, respectively. Other sales fo) 
week include 500 tons No. 2X to a Vermont fou, 
200 tons No. 2X to a Maine stove maker, 200 
silicon 2.75 to 3.25 to a Connecticut interest, and 
tons No. 2X to a Providence, R. I., melter, ; 
eastern Pennsylvania iron. Deliveries in all by 
last instance, which is for immediate, are for « 
quarter shipment. The situation, insofar as Vi); 
and Alabama irons are concerned, is unchanged. 
are limited to an occasional car lot of special ana 
for mixture purposes at prices heretofore estab 
in this market. 

We quote delivered at common New 
follows, having added to furnace prices 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from 
ginia and $10.66 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2:75......... $23.06 to $ 

East. Penn., sil. 1.75 5 23.06 to 

3uffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2. 23.46 to 

Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2. 23.46 to 

Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2 

Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 

Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 

Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


ee ee ot 


England yx 
$4.06 freight 
Buffalo, $6.58 fre 


a4 


Finished Material.—Street railway companies 
placed orders for girder and T-rails. Sales of 
former include 2200 tons to the Boston Elevated § 
Railway Co., 1600 tons to the United Electric 
ways, 640 tons to Stone & Webster, and 300 
the Springfield Street Railway Co. and the Wor 
Consolidated Railway. The Boston Elevated Ra 
also bought approximately 1300 tons T-rails. 
Boston & Maine Railroad has closed on 2200 k 
track bolts, but has not made known its rail re 
ments. The Turner Construction Co.’s purchase of 
tons of reinforcing bars is the outstanding featu 
a more active market for that product. The McCli: 
Marshall Co. is awarded 3500 tons structural steel for 
a Park Square, Boston, building, 650 tons for a Boston 
Elevated Railway inspection shop, 500 tons by Ston 
& Webster for a New Bedford, Mass., power ho 
extension, and 350 tons for a Cranston, R. I., . 
pocket. The New England Structural Co. is awarded 
500 tons for an office building at the corner of Hig 
and Congress streets, Boston, 300 tons for another 
office building on Kilby Street and 150 tons for 
building on Winter Street. Bids have been asked 
approximately 700 tons for a Boston restaurant, 
275 tons for a Christian Science Church, Cambridg 
Mass., and numerous smaller tonnages. There 
large prospective tonnage overhanging the mar 
which probably will be closed shortly in view of 
advance in mill prices. New York interests have b: 
awarded 450 tons for a local lighting and power | 
addition. The Turner Construction Co., Boston, } 
awarded 350 tons of column cores to the Berlin ( 
struction Co. New England plants of steel compar 
are increasing operations. Recent shipments from t 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, Worcester, 
been larger than at any period since August, 1920 

Warehouse Business.—Local warehouse inte) 
have reduced prices on cold-rolled steel 25c. per 
lb., on open-hearth spring steel 50c. and have mad: 
slight cut on 3/16 in. plate stock. Otherwise p 
remain as heretofore. They report individual o1 
as continuing small, but more of them, and an incr« 
in daily shipments from stock as contrasted with 
month. The market on stove bolts is now 80 pe. 
discount whereas heretofore it was 70 and 10 per 
Business in bolts and nuts shows steady but slow 
pansion. Sheet zinc is down ec. per lb. to 9%e. |! 

Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Cok 
Boston, and the Providence Gas Co., Providence, R 
continue to report good sized bookings of by-pr 
foundry coke shipping instructions and some new 
ness. In one instance, the producer previously ac 
lated a reserve stock, consequently with the incr: 
shipments it has not been necessary to increase | 
production. The market for both plants’ produ 
$10.15 delivered where the local freight rate does 
exceed $3.40 a ton. Practically no Connellsville 
trict by-product foundry coke is coming into New | 
land. 

Old Material—The undertone of the old mate 


market unquestionably is firmer, not so much becau 
of any actual increase in bookings as to an incre 
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actual and tentative inquiries from both inside and 

tside this territory. Certain dealers are quoting 
1 machinery cast as high as $17.50 to $18 de- 

ered, but a majority are doing perhaps 50c. less. 
market on heavy melting steel is 50c. to T5c. 
er, with sellers holding off on bids for anything 

ver. There continues a very good demand for 

nings and borings of all kinds, but more especially 
iron chemical borings. 


following prices are for gross ton lots delivered con- 


points 





machinery 


$17.00 to $17.50 


. machinery ; wb ates oe Teeter Le 15.00 to 15.50 
tee: SR iG ie 2 Eee ale bo mindaronte es ine 14.50to 15.00 
Ralirete MEE tec cea chesavodaes 13.00 to 13.50 


following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b. 
rate shipping points: 


1 heavy melting steel.........0e- $9.00 to $9.25 

L PREITOOG WEG: ccc ccccvcces 10.50 to 11.00 

Jo. 1. Fee VOCs oe bee vetesevds 9.50 to 10.00 
Vrought pipe (1 in. in diam., over 

Tt FONE sb «0 «0 —roryTT? Ce o« 7.00 to 7.25 

chine shop turnings. ..........-.2. 5.00to 5.25 

iron borings, rolling mill....... 8.50 to 9.00 

ron borings, chemical...... 9.00 to 9.50 

Blast furnace borings and turnings... 5.00 to 5.25 

rged serap and bundled skeleton... 4.00 to 4.50 

ito el ee eee 11.50to 12.00 

iiting ‘a a .. 12.00to 13.00 

wheels . Kid wees nee sce Bae ae. Bee 

OOtH Eee) nictioud Owbuas Cuneo 9.50to 10.00 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14. 


Pig Iron.—Every feature of the Birmingham iron 
cet gathered strength last week with the excep- 
of price. That remained at $15.50, with $15 ad- 
ted as base on large tonnages by at leas one oper- 
Business came in large volume as it had done 
two weeks and average tonnages were larger. A 
hern stove foundry took 750 tons at $15.50 and 
nerous lots of 200 to 500 tons were booked in St. 
lis territory. One maker, who went out of the 
irket for March on account of oversold condition, re- 
tered during the week for second quarter on the 
of $15.50 and immediately made bookings. A 
iisville concern took 1000 tons and a St. Louis con- 
n added 500 tons to an order for 1200 tons already 
ed, the new iron to be principally for April and 
y delivery. Central Ohio took 100 tons for April 
very and Atlanta ordered several cars for April 
very. One maker said: “We have had the three 
weeks in a year consecutively. We have sold 
iron week by week than in any like period in the 
year. Tonnages of the individual consumer are 
rer than heretofore.” One maker said: “We 
ed January and February with little or no iron 
those months on our books. We came into March 
March capacity nearly booked. By the end of 
first week in March, we had booked March make 
6000 tons over. That means large stock reduc- 
One maker has less than 500 tons on yards. 

nk H. Crockard, president Woodward Iron Co., said: 
market has broadened remarkably. If the pace 
ntains, there will be increase in furnace produc- 
Very little iron has been taken by pipe con- 

the bookings being by the general foundry 


per gross ton f b. Birmingham district fur 

ws 

silicor 1.75 to 2.25 $1 ? to $15.50 
100to 14.50 


yal, warm blast.. 0.01 
Finishing Mills——The third consecutive week of 
ty operations in the open hearth department of 
ennessee company was recorded. The Conners 
Co. continued the operation of its hoop and band 
The American Steel & Wire Co. is at about 60 
ent and new wire drawing business is coming in 
ily. The Gulf States Steel Co. is making about 
same schedule as American Steel & Wire Co. 


Coal and Coke.—Both coal and coke are in greater 
d with production increasing. Each coke maker 
s to be waiting for the other to raise base above 
ut none has taken the lead. Furnace resumption 
larger takings by railroads feature the increased 
ind for coal. Bunker business at Pensacola and 
y Orleans is understood to be picking up. 
Old Material.—Cast scrap remains scarce and tends 
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to advance in price, but has not yet done so. Steel has 
become firmer, but the market price is shaded on large 
transactions. 


We quote 


per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows 


Seeel Pal ....ccce bweelte Ha eaes $11.00 to $12.00 
Se Wa inves «ect eewes aes ae ... 10.00 to 11.00 
No | Pee Kenai be. nee ae 14.00 to 15.00 
Car wheels .. : ee 13.00 to 14.00 
"EV@IMORM WRENS ..cccccccccces .- 12.00 to 13.00 
OE RR SI i Ay lg Ay 12,00 to 13.00 
Stove plate ne O¥ERE Cee ee eee 11.00 to 12.00 
Cast iron borings ieere'e 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings 6.00 to 7.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, March 14. 

Pig lron.—While the volume of inquiry is an en- 
couraging sign of better business, the price situation 
is still unsatisfactory from the selling point of view. 
The $18 market is still the rule, but some tonnage has 
been closed at $18.50. Inquiry is scattered and in a 
total of 6500 tons on which prices were asked from one 
furnace, the whole was made up of 35 to 40 separate 
inquiries. About 10,000 tons has been sold and on two 
sales of 1000 tons each the consideration was $18. An 
inquiry from a Massachusetts buyer for 1000 tons has 
not found Buffalo furnaces responsive because of the 
effort to have this tonnage spread over third and fourth 
quarter delivery. Nothing has been booked beyond 
July delivery. The greater portion of inquiry coming 
to Buffalo furnaces is from Eastern users. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil ..«- $19.00 to $19.50 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil - 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 18.00 to 18.50 
Basix ' 18.00 to 18.25 
Malleable . 18.50to 19.00 


charcoal °6.14 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Bars, shapes and plates 
have been more in demand and with wire products and 
tin plate business materially increased, the situation 
is more encouraging than in many months. Pipe and 
sheet business has not improved in the same ratio as 
other products, but the price of sheets has held with- 
out change in the face of stiff competition. Wire nails 
and barbed wire demand has been especially brisk. 
The leading bar mill is quoting 1.40c., Pittsburgh, and 
while no large tonnages have been taken, the run of 
orders is more satisfactory. The City of Toronto is 
inquiring for 1000 tons of plates for use in waterworks 
extension. 


Lake Superior 


Warehouse Business.—Adjustment of warehouse 
prices in the Chicago district has not had any effect in 
Buffalo to date. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 


Structural shapes, 2.65« plates, 2.65c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 
3.35¢e.; soft steel bars and shapes, 2.55c.; hoops and bands, 
3.15¢ blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.40c.; galvanied steel 


sheets, No. 28, 5.25c.: black sheets, No. 28, 4.25c.; cold-rolled 
strip steel, 5.90¢c.; cold-rolled round shafting, 3.40c. 


Old Material.—Settlement of a controversy over the 
purchase of heavy melting steel on a contract made 
two years ago when the ruling quotation was $28 has 
brought about an unusual situation in this market. 
The buyer—a leading bar and billet maker—has 
settled by splitting the difference between the original 
consideration and the present market. The contract 
originally called for 25,000 tons at $28, but when the 
market dropped below that figure, the buyer declined 
to accept further delivery. The settlement just reached 

$21—-will affect the trend of business, as dealers 
will be more interested in filling this old contract than 
seeking new business at $13.50. Generally the situ- 
ation is brighter and before the settlement referred to 
was agreed upon, some large movements of steel at 
$13.50 were made. 


Pipes and flues.... $7.25 to $7.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought 10.75 to 11.25 
Steel knuckles and couplers 12.00 to 12.50 
Coll springs as 12.75 to 13.26 
No. 1 machinery cast 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 railroad cast 13.26 to 13.75 
Low phos. punchings 11.00to 11.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth errr re 1 
Machine shop turnings.............. 5.50to 6.00 
Coe CD 6 awd dle te ida ks centeodds 700to 7.50 
| I AE BN a 12.50 to 13.00 
ee e: Win 08's baeecusseoucseuawae 10.50to 11.00 
ere GON: oc o pce tiniés ved enteal 10.50 to 11.00 
Ratirand. cetlenhOs: 02020 écccac caves 12.00to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable ...... etbex - 12.00to 12.50 
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St. Louis 
St. Louis, March 14. 


Pig Iron.—An increasing demand for pig iron is 
reported and there is a better feeling in the trade. The 
number of carload orders is greater, and there also is 
a disposition among buyers to take on greater quan- 
tities. The market for Northern iron is firm at $20, 
Chicago, and there has been some complaint that even 
at this price it has been difficult to get prompt ship- 
ments of certain grades. The result has been that 
Southern iron is coming in for a greater call, espe- 
cially as it commands a lower price delivered in this 
territory at present. The only producer in this dis- 
trict is now running on basic iron, and its stock of 
foundry iron is about exhausted; however, it expects 
to turn back to foundry iron by April 1. Inquiries are 
coming in now more generally for later delivery. A 
Western melter wants 1500 to 2000 tons of foundry 
iron for over the next 60 to 90 days. A Western melter 
is in the market for 3000 to 5000 tons of basic. An 
Indiana melter wants 2000 to 3000 tons. An inquiry 
for 500 to 800 tons of malleable for an Illinois melter, 
which has been pending for several weeks, is still 
open. Scattering inquiries of from a carload to 150 
tons total about 1500 tons. A few sales were made 
during the week of Southern iron for water and rail 
shipment, on the basis of $16, Sheffield, or $19.44 
St. Louis. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.80 
Chicago and $5.74 from Birmingham: 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 

3asic 

Southern foundry, all rail, sil. 


Louis, as fol 


freight from 


$22.80 
22.80 
22.80 


4 
=‘ 


1.75 to 2.25, f.o.b. St. Louis 

Finished Iron and Steel.—A much improved condi- 
tion is reported in the markets for finished iron and 
steel. Plates, shapes and bars are in greater demand, 
and sheets are beginning to move. The smaller fabri- 
cators, who have been buying right along, report a 
much better business in store fronts, repair work and 
other lines to which they cater. The larger fabri- 
cators are beginning to feel the effects of spring busi- 
ness, and they, too, are buying more freely, the market 
being at the point where they believe that prices are 
right. The price of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, established by 
the Jones & Laughlin and other independents, has not 
yet been met by the Steel Corporation. The outlook 
for a revival of building in St. Louis has been made 
decidedly brighter by the acceptance of a reduction of 
15 per cent in the wage scale of the Bridge, Structural 
and Iron Workers’ Union, from $1.25 to $1.06% an 
hour, effective April 1, this being the third union to 
accept a reduction from the basic wage of $1.25 an 
hour. The Majestic Theater, Dallas, Tex., will require 
450 tons of structural steel, already placed, and 100 
tons of reinforcing bars, not yet bought. The Decatur 
Bridge Co. got the contract for 90 tons of structural 
steel for two high school buildings at Springfield, Mo., 
and for 160 tons of steel for the parcel post building 
in St. Louis. Rolla Wells, receiver for the United 
Railways, will soon ask the Federal Court for authority 
to buy 50 new steel cars for the Grand Avenue line at 
a cost of $10,000 each. Railroad inquiries during the 
week were few and inconsequential. Warehouse prices 
are lower, the reductions being made because of the 
belief that the spread between mill prices and ware- 
house prices was too great. Demand at warehouses 
is light. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 


2.37%c. per lb; iron bars, 2.37%c.; structural shapes, 
2.47l4c.; tank plates, 2.47%c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.4714c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.15c.; 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.50c.; struc- 
tural rivets, $3.0914 per 100 lb.; boiler rivets, $3.19%4; tank 
rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller, 65 and 5 per cent off list; ma- 
chine bolts, large, 60-10 per cent; small, 60, 10 and 10 per 
cent; carriage bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 
per cent; lag screws, 65-5 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square 
or hexagon blank, $4; and tapped, $3.75 off list. 


Coke.—Foundry coke is in increasing demand. The 
majority of foundries are carrying small stocks, 
barely more than 30 days’ supply. Purchasers of all 
grades are insisting on immediate shipment. There 
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has been some heavier buying in anticipation of a 
strike. Connellsville coke is selling at from $4.50 to 


Old Material—The market for old materia] 
tinues to improve, and is much stronger, near], 
items being marked up from 50c. to $1 per ton. H 
ever, only one large consumer has come into 
market, the others contending that the present 
vance is only a “dealers’ boom” and the prices 
seek lower levels within the next few weeks. On 
other hand, the dealers believe that an upward sy 
has started, and they feel that the consumers 
eventually begin buying at the higher levels. R 
road offerings before the market this week fol! 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 750 tons; United Railw 
Co., St. Louis, 1500 tons; Wabash Railway, 500 
Kansas City Southern Railway, 750 tons; Termi 
Railway Association, 1800 tons; St. Louis & San Fr 
cisco Railway, 750 tons, and Santa Fe, 1800 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
ee RR a chs cae eeeiew a daa $14.00 to $14.5 
Steel rails, rerolling 12.50to 1: 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 12.50 to 
Relaying rails, standard section 23.00 to 
CE TOG GT WOOT. 6 occ ccc cw actmcee 15.00 to 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel. 10.50 to 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel 10.00 to 
Ordinary shoveling steel 10.00 to 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 10.50 to 
Ordinary bundle sheet 4.50 to 
CS SEO I so o's kk cenanewecis 11.00 to 
Per Net Ton 
Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 7.00 
POR TO TONNE 0k a Cha oslawerchewe ; 13.50 
een NS DBs soins % F0ds oad or ; 11.50 
ng NN et sans a Sa: Spt icles 6 fol Scns a 8. 18.50 
a Pe a ee ee 13.50 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.50to 10.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad springs 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
smooth inside i 9.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge “ 9.00 
ee ae ee ee iy 6.00 
No. 1 busheling é 9.00 
No. 1 boilers cut in sheets and rings.. id 6.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 14.00 
Stove plate and light cast 13.00 
Railroad malleable 11.00 
Agricultural malleable 11.00 
Pipe and flues 5 8.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank ‘ 6.50 
Light railroad sheet 5 4.00 
RIE COS DRI a cn ecind wean 11.00 
3.50 
Country mixed iron 3. E 7.00 
Uncut railroad mixed 10.00 
Horseshoes 10.00 
Railroad brake shoes... 11.00 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 8. 


Pig Iron.—While a rather quiet condition prevails 
on the Coast, there is a little better demand developing, 
though gradually. Strengthening exchange rates and 
a firm tendency in ocean freights has played an im 
portant part in decreasing the business here in Conti- 
nental pig iron in favor of domestic material. During 
the past two weeks or so, it is reported by a large 
dealer that around 1000 tons has been sold for Gulf 
shipment, the market being about $28, ex-ship, San 
Francisco, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon analysis. As far as 
can be ascertained, foreign iron is being held for fron 
$30 to approximately $33. One prospect in sight is a! 
inquiry in this market from Oregon for 1000 tons ‘ 
foundry pig iron. Another from Los Angeles is fo! 
100 tons of basic pig. Otherwise, demand is mai! 
for small lots. 


¢ 


Coke.—A good business has been done during t! 
fortnight just passed. The regular steady deman¢ 
has been felt, together with some special inquiry, ®* 
from the Southern Pacific Co., which after having 
placed 600 tons, is again in the market for an ad 
tional 600 tons on March 11. Recently there has bee! 
some trading for shipment from New Orleans, it } 
ing estimated that around 1200 tons has been sold, 
prices ranging from $18 to about $21, according 
grades, ex-ship. Likewise, English coke has been '" 
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mand, Tacoma and Los Angeles each having taken 

0 tons, the price approximating $20, ex-ship. 
Finished Iron and Steel—The Coast markets con- 
ie to show improvement, although the betterment is 
ning very gradually. There seems to be a more 
yyant sentiment among the trade, which after the 
sons of the past, however, is not disposed to expect 
much. The opening of spring favors an enlarge- 
of operations, both from private and State 
Freight rates are still a problem, which un- 
ibtedly is a deterrent influence, but it is hoped a 
idjustment will soon be reached. Perhaps the best 
gle deal of recent date is the placing of 1000 tons 
structural steel to be used on a new structure be- 
x erected by the State at Sacramento. The Steel 
For the erection of 





irces. 


rporation was lowest bidder. 

annery at Sacramento for the California Packing 

rporation about 350 tons of steel will be required. 

e contract has not yet been let. A bank building 

be constructed at Sacramento will require a fair 

nnage, but this is not determined to date. Much in- 
rest is centering in Seattle at present, where a pipe 
and paving work is contemplated. It is reported 
paving of First Avenue will require $120,000 for 
el work. Prices seem to be reasonably steady and 
nerally are unchanged. The Pacific Gas & Electric 

n the market for a second hand locomotive. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There is little change in the situ- 

ion along the Coast, which except for the pipe line 

) in Seattle is only moderately active. Prices appear 
teady to firm at around $33, base. 

Old Material.—After the heavy buying of the past 
month, scrap consumers are virtually out of the 
market, having liberal supplies on hand. There is 
ttle indication of greater foundry expansion at this 

me, which accordingly means a rather limited con- 
imption. Heavy melting steel has developed a certain 

veakness, prices now ranging around $9, gross ton de- 
vered at mill, or slightly better. Cast iron scrap is 
et at from about $21 to $23. 


Improved Demand for Refractories 


PITTSBURGH, March 13.—Although the present 
nth began as if it would be a dull one in refractories, 
rise in iron and steel plant activities appears to 
» stimulated the demand and the past few days 
have been marked by a considerable swelling both in 
liries and sales. Manufacturers still note no ten- 
lency on the part of consumers to abandon a policy of 
vering only actual needs, but the very fact that 
ks of refractories at the iron and steel plants have 
en allowed to get dangerously low and also to be- 
ome much broken up, means that needs are greater 
ind more urgent. The supply situation appears to be 
getting slightly stronger, because during the past few 
months shipments of most kinds of brick have been 
running somewhat ahead of production and this has 
sulted in a reduction in the stocks in first hands. 
rhere is not enough business yet to give all makers 
a share and competition for orders is keen enough to 
keep prices in buyers’ favor. It is established that a 
price of $28 per 1000 for Pennsylvania silica brick has 
t entirely disappeared, but most makers are holding 
$30 and intimations are heard of a possible ad- 
vance of $2 per 1000 about April 1. On Pennsylvania 
high duty fire clay brick $32 per 1000 is more of a 
ninimum quotation than a selling price. Concessions 
trom quotations also are reported on magnesite and 





nrome brick. 
iote per 1000, f.0.b. works: 

Clay High Duty Moderate Dut) 
... $32.00 to $35.00 $30.00 to $32.00 
sew ses 30.00 to 35.00 28. 00to 36.01 

32.00 to 35.00 30.00to 32 
32.00 to 35.00 30.00 to 32.00 
32 00 to 35.00 28. 00 to 32.00 





esite Brick 
rd size per net ton (f.o.b. ] 
hrome Brick 
‘ard size, per net ton 


taltimore) 





40.00 to 
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PRICES MORE STEADY 


Moderate Improvement in the Youngstown District 
—Production Increasing 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 14.—Less price unsettlement 
marks the iron and steel situation, following the ad- 
vance by a number of companies on bars, shapes 
and plates to a 1.50c. minimum. Buyers, including 
both jobbers and manufacturing consumers, are plac- 
ing tonnages with more freedom. Price advances are 
being talked of in manufacturing circles affecting other 
lines, but are being held in abeyance until a heavier 
backlog is built up on makers’ books. 

Improved sentiment in the steel market has appre- 
ciably affected the scrap market. In this district the 
old materials market is firmly at $15.75 to $16 for 
heavy melting, while hydraulically compressed sheets 
command from $13.25 to $13.50. Lighter grades of 
scrap continue scarce. While there has been a drop 
in buying by Valley plants, purchases by the National 
Tube Co. for its Lorain plant and by independents in 
close competitive territory have maintained scrap prices 
at these levels. 

Furnace interests in the Valleys figure that the 20 
per cent freight rate reduction on iron ore from lower 
lake ports will produce a saving in iron-making costs 
of between 35c. and 40c. per ton. The reduced rate, 
granted by the carriers to become effective April 15, 
will affect both the line haul and dock charges. 

Plant schedules in the Mahoning Valley are on a 
slightly broader basis this week, as compared with last 
week. The rate of active steel-making capacity re- 
mains the same, with 38 of 51 independent furnaces 
charged. The Carnegie Steel Co. is pouring from 14 
open hearths, giving the Valley a total of 52 active 
units, out of 66. Two additional pipe furnaces have 
been fired, 10 of 17 being active, four of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. and six of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. Makers report there is somewhat better de- 
mand both for line pipe and casing and for merchant 
stock from jobbing interests. 


COAL WAGE CONTROVERSY 


Differences as to How Conferences of Employers 
and Employees Shall Be Held 


PITTSBURGH, March 13.—The chief bone of conten- 
tion in the impending strike of the bituminous coal 
miners, on April 1, is whether the operators and offi- 
cials of the United Mine Workers of America shall 
confer by districts in reaching a wage scale, or, as has 
been the practice for several years past, for the oper- 
ators of the so-called central competitive fields to col- 
lectively confer with the union officials. Operators in 
most districts have expressed a willingness to treat 
with their men in their respective districts on the ques- 
tion of a new scale to replace the present one, which 
expires by limitation on March 31. The union leaders 
in some districts have shown a willingness to go along 
with this idea, but John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, has specifically for- 
bidden such conferences. The operators in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, those States compris- 
ing the central competitive fields, favor dealing with 
their own men and are opposed to a collective bargain, 
the result of which forms a basis of wages for all 
union miners in the United States and Canada. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, at a 
meeting last week, again went on record in opposition 
to a collective conference, but repeated a former offer 
to confer with the men employed in the mines em- 
braced by the association. 

“We will deal with our own men in western Penn- 
sylvania,” says a statement issued by the association, 
“union or non-union, on a working agreement, with 
the exception of a check-off, but we will not be a party 
to a scale for Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The oper- 
ators of the Pittsburgh district believe that the prac- 
tice whereby a common scale was set up for Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to be economically un- 
unsound.” 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Prices Stiffening on Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plate 
and Coke—Black Sheets Easier—Labor 
Deadlock Continues 
(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, March 14. 

No settlement has yet been reached in the engi- 
neering and shipbuilding labor disputes. 

Home consumers of pig iron, realizing that lower 
prices are improbable at present, are showing more 
interest and forward contracts are being arranged. 
There is a fair amount of export buying. Hematite 
is less active and buyers are disinclined to pay the 
enhanced prices. 

Sellers of Bilbao Rubio ore are asking 27s. ($5.80) 
ex-ship Tees. 

Home demand for steel is affected by the industrial 
upheaval and steel makers will be unable to continue 
for long unless there is an expansicn in the export 
trade. Prices are firm, with concessions less easily 
obtainable. 

Continental business is quiet. French foundry pig 
iron is held at £5 5s. to £5 10s. ($22.57 to $23.65) f.o.b. 
Luxemburg, and Belgian foundry iron may be had at 
£5 to £5 5s. ($21.50 to $22.57) f.o.b. 

French, Belgian and Luxemburg merchant bars 
are all quoted at £8 to £8 10s. (1.54 to 1.63c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b., for May and June delivery. German merchant 
bars are held at £8 5s. (1.58c. per lb.) f.o.b., for April 
and ‘May shipment. French structural beams are ob- 
tainable at £7 12%s. to £8 (1.46 to 1.54c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b., for April and May business. Belgian beams 
are quoted at £7 12\%s. to £7 15s. (1.46 to 1.49c. per lb.) 
f.o.b., for April and May delivery. 

German 3/16-in. plates are held at £8 (1.54c. per 


lb.) f.o.b., for April and May shipment. Belgian 


Plate 


General Conditions Unsatisfactory—Tin 
Market Slow—The Basset Process 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 22.—The recent marked 
improvement in gilt-edged securities has given certain 
quarters “furiously to think,” and a good deal is being 
said about the wonderful improvement in trade which 
will shortly be seen. On the other side of the picture 
we have Sir Alfred Mond, the minister of health, openly 
stating that he has official information from the Mas- 
ter Cutler in Sheffield that his men were giving up 
their employment in order to draw the dole. 

These two illustrations are in direct opposition to 
each other, but so far as the iron and steel trades are 
concerned, this country has a long way to go before 
conditions can approach anything like normal. From 
information recently received we learn that the ship- 
builders have refused their employers’ proposal to with- 
draw the cost of living bonus. High cost of production 
the slump in merchant shipbuilding and the finish of 
naval shipbuilding has caused Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., to close their steel works at Elswick, 
There has been a considerable demand of late from the 
continent for coal and coke with the result that prices 
of these commodities have been advanced, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of the manufacture of iron and steel, 
and it is on account of this that Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., have had to take this drastic step. 

The demand for pig iron is only moderate and, with 
the position further complicated by increased costs of 
fuel, makers are naturally undecided as to relighting 
additional furnaces. There has been a little spurt in 
buying for export, Italy and Germany taking a few 
parcels, the latter being shipped to Hamburg but des- 
tined, it is stated, ultimately for Czecho-Slovakia. The 
price of No. 3 Cleveland pig iron is maintained at 90s. 
for home and export. In the hematite market, dear 
fuel has already made itself felt, consumers finding that 
they must now pay more money than they had to do a 
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3/16-in, plates are quoted at £8 12%s. to £8 15s. (1. 
to 1.68¢c. per lb.) f.o.b., for April and May deliv. 
Belgian sheet bars are obtainable at £6 12%s. to £6 1 
($28.49 to $29.02) f.o.b., for March shipment. L 
emburg billets are held at £7 ($30.10) f.o.b., for Ma 
and April business. Belgian billets are quoted 
£6 10s. ($27.95) f.0.b., for March delivery. 

Tin plate quotations for forward shipments 
slightly harder on increased business. There have hx 
moderate-sized sales to France, Holland, Scandina\ 
Germany and the Near East. Wasters are easi 
20x 14-in. are held at 16% to 17s. ($3.60 to $3. 
f.o.b., ex-stock. 

There is increased business in galvanized she 
but no important parcels have been involved. Pr 
are stiffer. Japan is buying to usual specificati 
Black sheets, 6x3 ft., 107 lb., are being sold at 4 
10s. (2.97¢. per lb.) net, f.o.b. 

We quote per gross ton, except where othery 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equiva 
figured at $4.30 per £1 as follows: 

Durham coke, 
Cleveland No. 
‘leveland No. 19.35 


( 

Cleveland No. 4 foundry | 7% 18.81 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 10 19.35 
( 
I 


delivered. £1 10s. 
1 foundry 15 
3 foundry 4 10 


$6.45 


20.42 


‘leveland basic 10 19.35 
fematite 0* 30.10* 
East Coast mixed....... 5 0 to 5 2% 21.50to$ 
Ferromanganese 5 0O &14 10* 64.50 & 6 
tails, 60 Ib. and up.... 8 0 to 9 10 34.40 to 4/ 
Billets 0 to 7 10 30.10 to 3 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

Welsh 0 to 7 T% 
Tin plates, base box.... to 01 


30.10 to 31 
4.03 to 4 

x per LI 
Ss to 
OTTO 
2 to 


Ship plates 

Boiler plates 

Tees 

Channels 

Beams rey 
Round bars, % to 3 i 
Galvanized sheets, 24 to16 5 
Black sheets 5 to12 10 
Steel hoops «ka &12 5° 
Co'd rolled steel strip, 


9 ‘ 
«9 g. . 


to10 10 
to1l4 0 
toll 0 
to10 5 
to10 0 


197 
1 


hon wpe Doe 
Swoonrnrne+rs 


_ 
or 


*Export price. 


week ago, it being very hard to obtain supplies of East 
Coast hematite for less than 97s. 6d. The demand on 
both home and export account is by no means large, but 
sufficient to absorb the present rate of output, and the 
question of putting in additional furnaces is in abeyance 
while the uncertainty of costs remains. 

In the finished iron and steel departments, works 
are not so keen in taking orders at prices so very much 
below cost as they have been, while the big makers are 
rigidly adhering to the prices they have quoted for 
so many weeks. Works are badly in need of specifica- 
tions and plants are only working part time. Tin 
plates are in a bad way, selling prices being far below 
cost and works are gradually closing down, with the 
result that output at the present time is certainly no 
more than 45 per cent. Consumers are only purchasing 
on a hand-to-mouth scale. A good deal has been heard 
of American competition in the Far East in tin plates, 
black sheets, wire and wire nails and latterly galvanized 
sheets, and there is no doubt that our makers will hav: 
to give their very closest attention to this in the futur 

Several schemes are being put forward in this cou! 
try which will directly benefit the iron and steel trad: 
among them being one involving a sum of £17,000,00" 
for the electrification of railroads in the south of Eng 
land. Employment will be found for several thousand 
of men for a period of four to five years. 


Sheffield makers of steel works plant and equipmen' 
have been busy on orders for M. Basset, the Fre! 
metallurgist, who is stated to have discovered a process 
for making steel direct from iron ore. Part of thi 
plant has been already shipped, consisting of 200-t' 
cylinders each 12 ft. in diameter. Each cylinder when 
lined with firebvick and fully charged weighs about 4° 
tons. The Sheffield steel makers do not seem to 
perturbed to any large extent, pinning their faith 0" 
the efficacy of the Siemens open-hearth, electric 4"° 
crucible furnaces. 
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JAPANESE TRADE ACTIVE 


Numerous Bar Inquiries—Black Sheet Buying 


Increases—Rails Active—Large Tin 
Plate Inquiry 


Ew YORK, March 14.—Exports to Far Eastern 


ts continue to show distinct improvement, and in 
exporters dealing with South America report 


siderable — in inquiries and a few orders 


this source. Although inquiries for bars have 
the lead during the past few weeks, but little 
ss is reported closed on this commodity, largely 
of the price demands of Japanese buyers. Dur- 
e past week a slight increase in black sheet in- 
has been registered. One of the large Japanese 
houses has been obtaining bids on a tonnage 
ut 2000 tons of small-sized bars and other ex- 
s are handling inquiries varying from a few hun- 


tons up to two and three thousand tons. The with- 


of the foremost independent from a 1.30c. per 
e on steel bars to higher quotations evidently has 
preciably affected export quotations, as it is re- 
ported that sales are still being made to Cana- 
imers on a 1.30c. per lb., Pittsburgh base, by 
Imperial Government Railway tender for about 
ns of 60-lb. rails for Japan, similar to the one 
placed in the United States, has been closed 
information as to the low bidder has not yet 
‘eived. Bids have also been submitted on 20 
100-lb. rails, c.i.f. Dairen, Manchuria, for the 
Manchuria Railway Co, This tender is also sim- 
me recently placed in the United States by this 
3ids will be opened March 19. Government 
as also included about 2000 tons of structural 
he idge construction, which was placed with 
the large Japanese export houses. 
ng current inquiries of fairly large size is 
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The Marunouchi Building, Under Construction in 
Tokio for the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, by George 
A. Fuller of the Orient, Is an Example of the 
Modern Type of Buik ling Now Being Erected in 


Japan This will be the largest modern office 
building in the Far East, covering two acres and 

yntaining 350 offices, two restaurants and 11 
elevators. The insert shows progress on the 
building Sept 1, 1921, while the large photo 


graph shows the building on Jan. 1, 1922 


one calling for about 22,000 base boxes of tin plate. 

Recent buying has included light rails, wire, wire 
nails, black sheets, bars and structural material. One 
exporter in New York recently sold 200 tons of steel 
angles obtained from resale lots of the United States 
Government and is now quoting on an additional 100 
tons to the same Japanese buyer. The purchaser re- 
quires unused angles but does not object if the material 
is slightly rusted. Another exporter has booked about 
20 miles of 12-lb. rails to a Japanese importer. 

Black sheet purchases, it is estimated by conserva- 
tive Japanese interests, will total annually about 8000 
tons for the districts of Tokio and Kobe alone. These 
estimates are based only on the probable annual con 
sumption of black sheets for fireproofing purposes, 
necessary because of new municipal ordinances requir- 
ing fireproof roofs. 

According to a Japanese exporter recently returned 
from Japan, there is some uneasiness on the part of 
the more conservative elements at the present increased 
buying contrasted with the export situation of the 
country. There has been speculation in iron and steel 
on a small seale, which has been consistently discour- 
aged by the conservatives and the Government, who 
fear that unsoundness may again develop in the finan- 
cial structure of the country. 


A joint dinner of engineers, to celebrate the quarter 
centennial of the Rochester Engineering Society, is to 
be held in the Powers Hotel, Rochester, Saturday eve- 
ning, March 19. Members of eight organizations will 
participate and John R. Freeman will address the 
meeting on “Engineering Observations In China and 
the Far East,” 


After being closed for more than a year, the 
Stroudsburg, Pa., car shops of the Erie Railroad have 


reopened on full time. The plant has been leased to 
the Meadville Machinery Co. 
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TRADE CHANGES 
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The South Bend Lathe Works, New England office and 
warehouse, 65 Oliver Street, Boston, has been discontinued. 
H. B. Washington, manager, will represent the company in 
the Middle-West and western Canada. Present plans are to 
market the company’s product through New England machine 
tool representatives of other lines. This allotting of repre- 
sentatives will be under the supervision of Vernon A. Camp- 
bell, heretofore associated with Mr. Washington in the Bos- 
ton office, not only in New England but in New York State 
east of Syracuse and in Canada east of Kingston, Ont., as 
well. 


The Traders Steel & Pipe Co. announces that, effective 
March 1, it has changed its corporate name to the Sawhill- 
Moreland Co., and has removed its offices from the Conestoga 
Building to 2529 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. D. V. Sawhill, 
formerly in the sales department of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., is president and treasurer, and E. M. Moreland, 
for a number of years with the Carnegie Steel Co. in a sales 
capacity, is vice-president and secretary. The company does 
@ general brokerage and merchant business in pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and semi-finished and finished stcel products. 


The Lakeside Forge Co., Erie, Pa., in addition to its dis- 
trict sales offices in New York at 30 Church Street, in Cleve- 
land at 402 Bangor Building, in Philadelphia at 1218 Chest- 
nut Street, has opened up offices in Detroit at 1354 Penobscot 
Building and in Indianapolis at 334 North Capitol Avenue. 
All of these offices are industrial sales offices not connected 
with the jobbing or dealer end of the business 


William M. Orr, for the past six years associated with 
the Thomas R. Heyward Co., Pittsburgh, as of March 1, 
severed that connection and has gone into business for him- 
self under the name of the William M. Orr Co., with offices 
at 1635 Oliver building, Pittsburgh. The new company will 
be sales agent in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
eastern Ohio for the Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
and will do a general brokerage business in pig iron and 
ferroalloys. 


The name of the Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa., has been 
changed to Erie Steam Shovel Co. This change was made 
because the company is now making exclusively Erie steam 
shovels and cranes, the engine business having been sold. 
Although the manufacture of the steam engines was discon- 
tinued about two years ago, it has been necessary to more 
than triple the plant capacity in the past six years to take 
care of shevel and crane business. This enlarged plant is 
now running day and night, with full foree on each shift. 
There has been no change in the assets, policies, manage- 
ment or personnel of the company—the change is in name. 
only. 


The Detroit offices of the Whiting Corporation, formerly 
the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. of Harvey, IIl., have 
been changed from 570 Penobscot Building to 3000 Grand 
River Avenue 


The Detroit offices of the American Brass Co. have been 
moved from 435 Book Building to 3-113 General Motors 
Building. Charles F. Craig is Detroit agent of the company. 


The Utility Compressor Co., which has maintained offices in 
Detroit and plant at Adrian, Mich., has moved its general 
offices to Adrian. 


The National Spring & Wire Co. has moved its general 
offices from Albion, Mich., to Detroit. 


The S. L. Jackson Co., Detroit, has taken over the Auto 
Trimmers Supply and the Iron Products Co., both of De- 
troit, and both Michigan corporations. The company deals 
in upholstery and top materials, bolts, screws, nuts, etc. 

Theodore Geissmann & Co., McCormick Building, Chicago, 
has been appointed district sales representative the Stand- 
ard Seamless Tube Co., Ambridge, Pa 

The Betts Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., has closed its 
New York sales office at 50 Church Street, but has not yet 
announced its plans for representation in the New York 
district 

The Dale Machinery Co., dealer in machine tools, has 
moved from 53 Lafayette Street, New York, to the Na- 
tional City Building, 17 East Forty-second Street, New York 
A warehouse has been leased at 255 Pearl Street. 

The address of the St. Louis office of Stewart Industrial 
Furnaces has been changed from the Railway Exchange 
Building to 420 Wainwright Building 


The York, Pa., plant of the American Foundry } 
ment Co. is getting ready for bigger business by n 
from the old location on North Street to larger and 
adapted quarters on East Market Street, adjacent t 
Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad. The company’s 


ing machines, flasks, jackets, and pattern mounting su: 


are manufactured at this plant. Sand cutting mac 
sand blast equipment, dust arresters, and core ma 
will continue to be manufactured at the main plant 
West Forty-seventh Street, Chicago. 


Ralph M. Sitterley, foreign sales manager, 149 Bro 
(Singer Building), New York, announces the establis 
of his offices at 149 Broadway, where he will act as 
sales manager of American manufacturers of « 
specialties, marine supplies, automotive products and 
ment. He expects to leave for Europe in April 


Plans of New Companies 


The Conemaugh Iron Works, Latrobe, Pa., is a 
ganization of the Blairsville Iron Works Co. The pr 
are ingot molds and cast iron enamel ware. 


The Brake Equipment & Supply Co., 80 East J: 
3oulevard, Chicago, has been incorporated for the p 
of manufacturing air brake repair parts such as 
valve seats, copper gaskets, etc., for locomotive a 


pressors. 


The T-A Brass Foundry Co., Charleston, W. \ 
cently incorporated, was conducted formerly on a pa 


ship basis. It is now putting on the market a pat 


trolley wheel equipped with roller bearing and an oil 
that carries enough oil to run about ten days. The co! 


will be in the market at various times for copper, ti: 


zinc. 


The Arrow Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., will manuf 
electrical and mechanical equipment for automotive 
The work will be done by contract. Contracts have ! 
been awarded. 


The Eclipse Auto Signal Co., Inc., Cedar Springs 


tured by contract, and will continue to do so until 
time in the early fall. 


The Ray P. Farrington Co., Philadelphia, acts as sellin 


agent in the Philadelphia territory for Follansbee Br 


r 


March 16, 1: 


ot 


M 
is having electric automobile direction signals manufac- 


some 


Co., Pittsburgh; the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 


the Falcon Tin Plate Co., Canton, Ohio. > F&F 


president, was formerly the district representative ot! 
Trumbull Steel Co., later acted in that capacity for the Fa 


Steel Co. and the Newton Stcel Co. and, about the firs 
year, was appointed representative for Follansbee Br 
Co. and the Falcon Tin Plate Co., having given 


agency of the Newton Steel Co. about a year ago W 
Keefer, 2nd, secretary and treasurer, was formerly con! 


with the Midvale Steel Co., later was with the Tacony 
Co. in the capacity of special agent and was for two 
the sales manager of the Mid-West territory with offi 


Cleveland. The company handles a number of sheet a! 
mill specialties which, with its tonnage lines, cover pract 


the whole range of sheet and tin plate manufacturt 


The Bethlehem Steel Co.’s New York sales offices 


up 


W 


been removed from 111 Broadway to the Cunard Buildin 


25 Broadway. 


The Rochester Terminal & Canal Corporation, Roc! 
N. Y., has been incorporated and has acquired dockag 
storage facilities on the New York State barge canal 


engage in the transportation of bulk commodities 0 


barge canal. A warehouse will be built at Rochester 
equipped with conveyors, coal chutes and other loadin 
chinery. An order has been placed with the Kingsto 
Dock & Construction Co. for 10 barges of 500 tons ¢ 

each. Additional barges will be built as the volume of 
ness increases. 


The Crescent Truck Co., recently organized. will lo« 


l¢ 


Lebanon, Pa., on property of the Hunsicker Engineering 


The two concerns are independent and the Hunsicker 
neering Co. continues to do business as in the past, 


as 


gineer, founder and machinist, manufacturing cars, fo! 


and special machinery. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., b¢ 


is now operating full time and employing 900. 
The Liddell Electric Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., ! 
ceived orders for radio apparatus aggregating $100, 00 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Hazelton, Pa., has 


in preparation for the construction of a new coil wa 


at its properties between Jeansville and Beaver Mead 


é 


en- 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Freight Rates 


‘eight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
yroducts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
as follows: 





hia, domestic.$0.36 , Kansas City ......... $0.815 
ia, export... 0.265 | Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
lomestic... 0.35 eae 0.665 
export .... 0.255 Ce as no een edaeeee 0.815 
, domestic... 0.38 | Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 
rk, export..... 0.285 BOGE. 0 a ee ohare we 1.35 
omestic ..... 0.405 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
xport wcccece 0.285 | Pacific Coast ........ 1.665 
terkawes eee 0.295 | Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
‘eeuwewe ° 0.24 | Birmingham ......... 0.765 
oxen ee . 0.325 | Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
S veces eee .- 0.325 | Jacksonville, rail and 
MS .ctvenees 0.345 WOE cecees Tere | 
ccveane e's 0.38 | New Orleans ........ 0.515 
D «csanestanade 0.475 | 


mum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
» the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
tural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On 
item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
s an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
im of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
carload is 46,000 Ib On iron and steel items not 
ove the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
egular railroad tariffs 
rom Atlantic Coast ports (i.e.. New York, Phila- 
ind Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
mmon wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
nd wire hoops, 75c.: sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 
id stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
er 8 in. in diameter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof 
il All prices per 100 lb. in carload lots, minimum 


} 
D 


Structural Material 


ams, 3 to 15 in.: channels, 3 to 15 in angles, 3 to 6 
one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
sizes, 1.40c. to 1.50c 
d plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 1.40c. to 


Wire Products 


nails, $2.40 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
neluding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
ver this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 
jessemer and basic wire, $2.25 per 100 Ib annealed 
Nos. 6 to 9, $2.25; galvanized wire, $2.75; galvan- 
rbed wire, $3.05; galvanized fence staples, $3.05; 
barbed wire, $2.55; polished fence staples, $2.55; 
ited nails, per count keg, $1.90; these prices being 
» the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
per cent off for cash in 10 days Discounts on 
vire fencing are 70% per cent off list for carload lots; 
° er cent for 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent for small 
.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts 


bolts, small, rolled threads, 
70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ts, small, cut threads....70 and 10 per cent off list 
bolts, larger and longer....70 and 10 per cent off list 
bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
ind shorter rolled threads.70 and 10 per cent off list 
70 per cent off list 


nG@ lAFHOPr SIBSG. ccc sccdecss 70 per cent off list 
oun abba abe ee bate ee 70,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 
DOGS «. 6:54:45 $% 0 oe 20 per cent extra 


Ss, c.p.c,. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 ir 
WG Geeta sc cds chee 65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
1 longer sizes... ..-65 and 10 rer cent off list 


or hex. blank nuts $5.50 off list 
d nuts, tapped phase ak aida a eae $5.25 off list 
t. sq. or hex. blank nuts.. 9% $5.25 off list 
q. or hex. blank nuts, tapped.. $5.00 off list 
1 hex. nuts 
16 in. inclusive. .80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Ss. A. E — 80 and 10 per cent off list 
l in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S. A. E 
70,10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
in packages....80 and 3 tens and 5 per cent off list 
on” TE ts ne 80, 3 tens and 2% per cent off list 
db Oe erate 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
PRs a 2s ankew ec oe sc. base 
in carloads 3.75c. to 4c. base 
Upset and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
nder.. -80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
4 in ---80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset Set Screws 
é INGEP. occ ecccccees 80,10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
SB Be vcidcwatak« 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 
4 
¢cccteehs asmawbades 75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
‘ Milled Set Screws 
csebeded eveseeeeeesss 20, 10 and 10 percent off list 


Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets.....ccecceces+ $2.00 to $2.10 
Si eee SONG cdc ccetwiccdesecavcous aun 2.10 to 2.20 


Small rivets vedececudsncceviet coeds OU een ae Gan ae 
Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $36; chain rods, $36; screw stock rods, $41; rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $36; high carbon 
rods, $43 to $46, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $2 to $2.10 base per 
100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, 
lo-in., %-in. and 7/16-in., $2.15 to $2.25 base; 5/16-in., $2.15 
to $2.25 base Loat and barge spikes, $2.15 to $2.25 base per 
100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Track bolts, 3c. base per 100 Ib. Tie plates, $1.75 per 100 Ib, 
Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 lb 

Terne Plates 

Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
lb., $9.30 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $9.60; 15-Ib, 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $13; 25-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-ib. coating, I. C., $15.25; 35-lIb. coating, 
& © 16.25 40-lb. coating, I. C., $17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars, 1.40c. to 1.50c. from mill Refined bar iron, 
° 


2c. to 2.10c. 
Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 





“- 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
i Rese eee ene 54% 28 00 Ghewcacs + 3% +22% 
M te. .ccce 33%, | & thar ak wale 3614 18% 
| re a 501% Te ovecceun we é 42% 27% 
, eee 69 56% | 1 to 1%......- 44 29% 
5 Wie teeuwee 71 58h, ! 
Lap Weld 

a mtn +end cums 64 51% 2 cantesenew 39% 25 ty 
Se WO Giccocs 68 5544 Bon OD Ge ccces 42% 29% 
T ts tweens 65 51% OO BB. cecwen 40% 27% 
os) eee . 64 50% } 

Butt Weld, ertra strong, plain ends 
De ne heen eee 50% 33 | % to %... + 4% + 37% 
We Tbveues 56 eS Mh cews atv .. 85% 23 
lig 62 SOG dU vAdanecenan 42% 28 
OD Scrat odes Oe TE gS pee 44 30% 
1 to 1% ; 69 7% | 
S TE Seenccauw 1 00 58% | 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Dasher cad wees 62 50% Die ideenes enn 40% 27% 
2% to 4 66 54% 2% SO *Gsese6e 43% 31% 
4% to 6 65 53% 4%, to 6...... 42% 30 
, Wibaba oes au 61 47% 2 id Keeees 35% 23 
9 to 12. 55 41% DO Said swe ome L0 ky 18% 

To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 


creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


1 : ant 
« per cent 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


1% in 261% BM BR csc vevesnns wa 5 
2 to 2% in Sees 41 1% to 1% in..... ae oS 
2% te 3 in.... eee 52 2 to 2% in ‘ ‘ 25 
3% to 13 in ind 57 2% to 3 in . 80 
3% to 4% in..... 32 
To large buyers of steel tubes, a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is llowed 


| 
Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


New d ] have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 
to annour the for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no discounts this week 


Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 


Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 








No. 8 and heavier.......2.20 | Nos. 11 and 12..... . + «2.80 

Nos. 9 and 1 (base). 5 | Nos. 13 and 14.... oi 

| Nos. 15 and 16... . 2.46 

Box Annealed, One Pasa Cold Rolled 

Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 

Nos. 17 to 21.... 2.80 NO. 35 (BEG) ..cccuceneé 3.00 

Nos Se Gp Ses dicuvcne ce 85 [, Be -aeees ce ee@eadesean 3.10 

Nos. 25 and 26... 2.90 Se a ee 3.20 
ee Be esaidose ds + ewe 

Galvanized 

Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 

Nos. 10 and 11.... . OO) eon. 3B one .26. «cccnceo 3.70 

Man. 28 te 34..... scarce AGRE Ruin onensas 3.35 

Nos. 15 and 16.... 3.25 | No. 28 (base).. ; ..4.00 

Nos. 17 to Zih..ces oe L wet Be Sed sive iews Cased 4.25 

Nos. 22 to 24 a 3.55 PO DR acted wees cence 4.50 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb Cents per Lb 

Nos. 15 and 16.........2.80 No. 28 (base)..... scan 

Weeds Be OO Bh. ccct se vcstt 2.85 DA, on ad 64 dando < 3.05 

Moe. 33 to 24. .ccccocce: 990-4 Dh - Ober Veceensans wai 3.06 

Nos. 25 to 27. cccceveesea-98 Nos. 30% and 31.......3.10 
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Production of Pig [ron in the United States in 19° 


and Steel Institute giving production of pig iron for 
the past year shows a decided decrease in all grades and 
the most striking change is in charcoal iron, the pro- 
duction having fallen from 323,396 tons in 1920 to 
94,730 tons, a decrease of 70.7 per cent as compared 
with a decrease of 54.8 per cent of all pig iron. Look- 
ing at the production by States, the Indiana-Michigan 
territory makes the best showing, evidently due largely 
to the greater activity at Gary, the decrease in this dis- 
trict being 35.58 per cent. The great States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois did fairly well with decreases 
ranging from 50 to 55 per cent, and Alabama a trifle 


iw special statistical bulletin of the American Iron 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADEs, 1906-1921. 


Total. 
Gross tons 


Years Basic Bessemer Foundry. | Malleable Forge. | All other 





1906.) 5,018,674) 13,840,518 |4,773,011| 699,701 | 597,420 | ¢ 
1907.) 5,375,219)13,231,620 |5,151,209| 920,290) 683,167 419, 856 
1908.) 4,010,144 7,216 976 |3,637,622| 414,957 | 457,164 | 199,155 
1909.| 8,250,225,10,557,370 |5,322,415 658,048 | 725,624 | 281,789 
1910.| 9,084,608)11,245,642 |5 ‘260,447 843, 123 564 157 | 305,590 | 
i911.) 8,520,020) 9,409,303 1 468,940 ‘ 408,841 | 
1912.,11,417,586/)11,664,015 5,07: 3.87 3 825,643 | 469,183 | | 
1913.)12,536,693)11,590,113 993,736 | 324,407 | 300,860 |30,96 
1914.| 9,670,687) 7,859,127 671,771 | 361,651 | 235,754 {2% 
1915.|13,093,214)10,523, 306 : 829,921 | 316,214 | 309,659 /2¢ 
1916.| 17,684,087 /14,422,457 |5,55: 921,486 | 348,344 | 504, aro I: 434,797 
1917.|17,671,662|13,714,732 ,015,579 | 345,707 | 545,2 138/621. 216 
1918.| 18,646, 174/13,024,966 |5 117,914 | 393,932 796308 39,054,644 
1919./14,494,131) 9,975,934 |4,91€ 009,049 | 271,286 | 348,206 |31,015,364 
1920./16 737 722) 12,062,084 |5,957,7 310,951 | 318,048 | 539,400 |36,92 
1921.) 7,753,071) 5,595,215 !2,568,136 457,340 | 112,748 | 201,616 |16,688,126 



















916,: 213 










PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS IN 1921. 





i For maker's Total 
Gra — ise Gross tons 
¥ 568,543 7,184,228 7,753,071 
. = = -«. . - 
Bessemer ‘ sphor 406,045 5,189,170 5,595,215 
: 2 316,839 251,297 2,568,136 
; 350. 682 106,658 
or m 5,052 77,696 
mat 79,502 
j 50.678 
; 20,875 
Tota Gr t 3. 728,019 | 12,960,107 | 16,688,126 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES, 1917-1921. 








States 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Maine, Mass., Conn 10,527 12,485 13,678 10,281 2,142 
New York. New Jersey | 2,417,527| 2,871,118) 2,070,288) 2,601,134 968,660 
Pennsylvania ” 115,539,728) 15,198,271)12,276,585/13,983,134| 6,252,766 
Maryland 422,212 373,817 244,002} 523,733) 147,189 
Virginia. . 520,311 319,409 67,239 
Alabama 2,953,705) 2, 2,130,092) 2,é 1,207,408 
W. Va., Ga., Ky., Texas 561,951} 413,091 264,759 
Tennessee ; 369,951); 190,514 19,479 
Ohio 8,518,603) 8, 7,102,627) § 3,799,613 
Illinois 3,456 3, ; 3, 20, 875 

Indiana, Michigan 2,657, 3,073,599 / 2,939,521 

Wisconsin, Minnesota 738,5 750,366 605,619 711,405) 





Mo., lowa, Col.,Mont nem49) 5 63 7 Rom ak 226.364 
Wash., Oregon, Cal 453,742 504,463 375,587 464,584 5 36 


Total. .Gross tons. |38,621,216/39,054,644/31,015,364/36,925,987| 16,688, 12 26 





PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES, 1920-1921. 
Production—Gross tons 


States 














“ Pe _ Per 
1921 } out 1920 cent 
Pennsy]vania. 6,252,766 37.47 | 13,983,134 | 37.87 8 
Ohio. .|> 3,799,613 | 22.77 | 8,533,470 | 23.11 | beth ose? 
Ind., Mich.....| 1,893,611 11.35 2,939,521 7.96 l 6. 45,9 5.58 
Illinois. veeeee| 1,612,083 | 9.66) ¢ 8.88 | 1,668,842 | 50.87 
Alabama ..| 1,207,408 | 7.23 2'3¢ 6.48 | 1,185,554 | 49.54 
Bs 6 dos 968,660 | 5.80] 2, 601. 134 | 7.04 1,632,474 | 62.76 
Ww. Va Ky ‘| 264,759 1.59 | 772,379 | 2.09 | 507,620 | 65.72 
Wis.,.Minn...| 226,863 1.36 | 711,405] 1.93 484,542 | 68.11 
Mo., Iowa, | | atee 
‘Colo., Mont.,}| 226,364 | 1.36} 464,584] 1.26] 238,220 | 51.28 
Wash.. x | | se 
Maryland.....| 147,189 | .88| 523,733} 142] 376, 544 | 71.90 
Virginia. .....| 67,239 40 | 429,302 | 1.16 | 
Tennessee aol 19,479 | 12 | 283,207 | id 
.—e 2142 | 01] 10,281) + .03| = 8,139 | 79.17 
a onn. : : 2 mn a eaad 
Total.....| 16,688,126 100.00 36,8 925,987 7 |100.00 | 20, 237, 861 | $4.81 


PRODUCTION.OF COLD AND HOT AND WARM BLAST CHARCOAL 
PIG IRON, 1917-1921. 


Kinds of iron 1917. | 1918. | 1919. iy 1920, 1921. 


Culd blast...s...... seseeeeee-| 6,219] ©4,209] 2,113] 1,734] 350 
Hot and warm blast......... | 371, 306) 344,668) 324,984) 321,662) 94,380 








| 
Total......:...Gross | tons.|*37 6,525|* 348, 877| 327,007 323,396 94,730 








* Includes small tonnage made with charcoal and coke | mixed in 1917 and 1918. 





below 50 per cent. But the other Southern Stat. 
cluding the border State of Maryland, made a 
poor showing, ranging from a decrease of 93 
cent in Tennessee to 71.9 per cent in Maryland. 
Eastern territory also made a poor showing. (0 
leading grades of pig iron the largest decrease w 
malleable, 65.11 per cent, while the steel making ; 
made a somewhat better showing. 

Of the total production, 16,688,126 tons, 9,5 
was produced in the first half and 7,157,145 
second half year. The production of charcoal 
in the second half was only 24,795 tons, or 0. 
cent of the total iron. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES, 1920-192]. 
SHOWING DECREASE BY GRADES. 


| Decrease 


; ; 
Grades. mm | 2 | 1920. 4 
= « - | -_—— — —— —__. 
Basic ..... 7,753,071 46.46 2 16,737,722 45.33 | 8,984 651 
Bessemer and)| | | 
low phos- }| 5,595,215 | 33.53 | 12,062,084 32.67 6,466,869 
phorus.....} 
Foundry and\| | | 





ferro-silicon | 2,568,136 | 15.39 | 5,957,782 | 16.13 | 3,389,646 
Malleable -| 457,340] 2.74] 1,310,951 3.55 853,611 | 6 
Forge... . “=| 112,748 | 67 | "318,048 86 | 205,300 | 64 
Spiegeleisen. . 56,423} 34] 411,449 .30 55,026 | 49 
Ferro-manga- | \] ies) - | 
es 103,755 | .62] 295,447 80} 191,692 | 64 

All other...... 41,438 | 25 | 132,504} .36| 91,066 

! 

| 


Total.....| 16,688,126 | 100.00 | 36, 925, 987 | 100.00 20,237,861 


PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE BY GRADES IN 1921. 









} { | | Tota 
States. Basic. | —_ |Foundry. | —_ | Forge in | Gros 
| | % | tons 
ee ee ee eee oe 
Maine, Lam | ooo}. 2,142)... feove..f 2,14 
N. Y., N.J., Md. 93,427| 35,157; 410,330) 71, 812 7,371| 7,790} 625,55 
Pe oe ... 120,521 188,908) 531,904| 20,743/14,545/31,589) 908,210 
Va., W. Va., Ala....| 36,490, 450) 551,296].......| 9,438] 3:431| 601,105 
Ky., Tenn.. . 944) 191 13,883}. \. | 5,405} 20,42 
Ohio. ; .. . [221,919] 14,885} 405,150/135,547) 3,698] 1/092) 782.291 
Ind., Ill.. x 5 86,149 166,369) 203,061)113,292)......|. 568,871 
Mich.., Wis., Mo., an r | ore! Sia aie 10 1% 
lowa, Col. W ash | 9,393 85) 199,073 0,288). ‘ 1,251) 219, 0 
aes GnerreeoeS skein cence famemmengenese meee - 
Total..........|568,843/406, 045/2,316, 839|350,682)35,052/50,558)3,728,019 


METHODS BY WHICH ALL PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVER! 


| | | e Toe 
Molten Sand | Machine| Chill Direct Tota 
| condition.| cast. | cast. cast, | cast ir 


| ings 


States. 


Maine, Mass. . ‘ 2,142] ; sail 

N. Y., N. J., Md.. 256,302]171,084| 611,067| 76,874] © 522) 1,115 549 

Pennsylvania . . }4,071,738)118,302 |1,989, 571] 70,744} 2,411) 6,25: 
‘:" oy i) | 764,551)442, 572} 311,126] 35,610] 5,026) 1,558,S8 

Ohio... .|2,073, 911/177, 1451,544 802|.......| 3,755) 3,799 

Ind., Ili. Mich.. = Wis., | | | 
Minn., Mo., lowa.| }|2,577,973| 87,653)1,2 279,781) 12,011) 1,453] 3,955 
Col., Wash... . | 


Total.............|9,744 475|998, 898|5,736 347 |105,290)18,10 167|16,688, 





METHODS BY WHICH BASIC PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED 
































IN 1021. 
Te Sand cast, , ‘it * 
machine Molten ta 
ee cast, chill | condition. | Gross 
a z - cast, etc. | 
New York, New Jenny. sonubnass¥eue 203,799 185,111 | 388 
NS 65.0% kn 0 Kes sc sineah Kugene 873,108 | 2,156,193 | 3,029 
West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky hbo 107,791 712,576 | 820 
Ohio ars in ai epson ee: 521,593 | 704,204 1,22 
ndiana, nois, innesota, issouri, | on 20 29 ) 928 69 
Colorado. . saacns eben er eete I) 422, 1,806,025 | <.< 
MMs bien cctadidder asaksecndenen «| 2,128,359 Is. 6,624,712 ik 7,753,01 
METHODS BY WHICH BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS P! 
IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED IN 1921. 
Sand cast, Molt Tot 
en | otal 
States. cast chill ecadition. | Gross t 
- cast, etc. | =e 
New York, Maryland..................- 134,734 | 70,191 | 204,92 
Pennsy Ivania. . ER eee te ot 552,323 | 1,914,020 | 2,460 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama....__. 45,623 51,975 wate 
hai hate lh oli a ade hee i oe Kae int 529,011 | 1,346,864 | 1,5/0,>' 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa.................. 251,994 698,480 950,474 
MD aiindudsssunacnacsetcrsetun _.| 1,618,685 | 4,081,530 0 | 5,595.2 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
——- + Tin —__ —- — +. ——J 
Electro- New New St New St 
Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
13.00 12.75 29.00 4.70 4.40 4.97% 4.62% 
13.00 12.75 28.87% 4.70 1.40 4.97% 4.62% 
13.00 12.75 29.37% 4.70 4.40 5.00 4.65 
13.00 12.75 en 4.70 4.40 5.00 4.65 
13.00 12.75 28.75 4.70 4.40 5.00 4.65 
13.00 12.75 29.00 4.70 4.40 5.00 4.65 


ery quotation. 


New York 


NEw YorK, March 14. 

\ll the markets are moderately active and prices in 
cases are steady to firm. The copper market is 
y active and prices are stronger. Only moderate 
ity has characterized the tin market and prices 
easier. Buying and consumption of lead continue 
dy. Sales of zine have been in fair volume and 
es have stiffened. 


Copper.—The last few days have been some of the 
active this year. Inquiries and sales have not 
raced large quantities individually, but in the ag- 
vate the total has been fairly large. They have in- 
led both domestic and foreign consumption with the 
r predominating and prices obtained for foreign 
nent have netted a larger profit than those for 
stic delivery. The tone of the entire market is 
y optimistic, but buying is confined for the most 
to early deliveries, consumers not being certain 
is to far future commitments. Electrolytic copper 
early or 80-day delivery is generally regarded as a 
num at 18¢c., delivered, or 12.75c., refinery, with 
sellers asking a minimum of 13.12%c., delivered, 
12.8746¢., refinery. There are also some sellers who 
juote these prices as far ahead as May and some 
en quote June delivery if combined with May 
irlier, 


lin.—The market for Straits tin has not been fea- 
i by heavy sales, but the buying which has been re- 
d has been spread over the week, with some busi- 
transacted almost every day, both spot and future 
ery being involved. Taking the week as a whole 
were two days which were the most active. On 
day about 300 to 400 tons, mostly future ship- 
, was sold with dealers and consumers participat- 
and on another day, while the total was not as 
as this, a fair business was done, mostly for 
shipment. Most market observers have gen- 
expected a decline and this was realized yester- 
vhen sterling exchange fell to the lowest point in 
ast month and with it prices for tin also de- 
As usual these influences originated in London 
re unfavorable political conditions predominated 
as a result spot Straits tin to-day was quoted in 
York at 29c. In London quotations stood at 
15s. for spot standard, £144 10s. for future stand- 
ind £145 5s. for spot Straits. While these prices are 
wer than a week ago, they had been higher since 
and therefore represent a decline. Arrivals thus 
this month have been 4950 tons with 4670 tons 
rted afloat. 


Lead.—Business in this market continues in a 
y stream and the healthy condition which has pre- 
d for so many weeks continues with no change in 

The leading interest still quotes 4.50c., St. 

s, or 4.70¢., New York, for wholesale lots for early 

ery, while independents are selling on a basis of 

St. Louis, or 4.70c. to 4.75c., New York and 
rm points, 


‘ine-—The market for prime western has strength- 
in the last week and quotations are slightly higher 
:.65e. to 4.70¢., St. Louis, or 5c. to 5.05¢c., New 
for early or 30-day delivery. Sales are con- 
to moderate amounts for early consumption and 
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while this phase of the market is a little more active 
than a week ago, the attitude of producers continues 
of such of a nature that offerings are not freely made 
in the belief that a higher level will prevail in the 
future. Very little business for delivery beyond 30 
days is being taken. 

Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
unchanged at 4.20c., New York, duty paid, with the 
market quiet. 

Aluminum.—Wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 
99 per cent pure, for early delivery continue to be 
quoted by the leading interest at 19c. to 19.10c., f.o.b. 
plant, depending on the quantity, while the same grade 
from foreign sources is quoted by importers at I7c. to 
18¢c., New York, duty paid. 

Old Metals.—The tendency of the market seems up- 
ward and business is more active. Dealers’ selling 
prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Li 

Copper heavy and crucible 12.50 
Copper, heavy and wire 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms 450 
Heavy machine composition 9.50 
Brass, heavy 7.2 
Brass, light ‘ 5.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 8.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 6.2 
> 


iF d, heavy 4.25 
} , 


id. tea 


Chicago 


Marcu 14.—Copper and zine have advanced slightly 
in a dull market, principally because of firmness on the 
part of producers. Tin has declined in sympathy with 
another reaction in the London market and antimony 
has receded with the delivery of several cargoes at New 
York docks. Old metal prices remain unchanged. We 
quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.25c. to 13.50c.; tin, 
30.50c.; lead, 4.50c.; spelter, 4.75¢.; antimony, 6c., in less 
than carload lots. On old metals we quote: Copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 9.50c.; copper bot- 
toms, 7.50c.; red brass, 7.50c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead 


pipe, 3.25c.; zine, 2¢.; pewter, No. 1, 22c.; tin foil, 23c.; 


block tin, 25c.; all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


St. Louis 


Marcu 14.—Reports from the tri-state field of Kan- 
, Missouri and Oklahoma tell of improved business 
conditions and a larger production of lead and zinc. 
The Eagle Pilcher Lead Co. has resumed full opera- 
tions at Joplin, Mo., by adding 75 men to its force, 
bringing it up to 600. We quote lead at 4.40c., car lots. 
and slab zine at 4.65c. On old material we quote: 
Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red brass, 7c.; light copper, 
7e.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper 
wire, 7.50¢.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea lead, 2e.; 
aluminum, 9c. 


Sas 


Cutting Tests for High-Speed Tool Bits 


During the past month the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce completed 60 more tests 
of %-in. high-speed steel tool bits. The bits were of 
several grades of high-speed steel which had been sub- 
jected to various heat treatments. The steel used was 
the same for each test, the percentage of the various 
elements being as follows: Carbon, 0.62; chromium, 
3.5: tungsten, 15.5, and vanadium, 1.6 per cent. The 
results, in pounds of metal cut away, are given in the 
accompanying table. 

Results of Cutting Tests for High-Speed Tool Bits 


Metal Cut 


Preheating Hardening Quenched Per Tool 


(20 Min.) (5 Min.) in (4 Tools Tested) 
Deg. Fah Deg. Fahr Lb 

1400 2417 oi 9.1 

1500 2417 Oil 10.1 

1600 2417 Oil 5.1 

1600 2417 Water 5.1 


Testing conditions were the same in all cases. The 
results obtained when using water as the quenching 
medium are about the same as when using oil for this 
particular case. 
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Tes. Neeenerenees eee 


TULaeseneusceanececegette 


E. G. Rippel, who has been sales manager of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. since its organization, 
has resigned that position and withdrawn from the 
company with a view to absenting himself from busi- 
ness for some time. It is more than 21 years since 
Mr. Rippel organized the Buffalo Foundry Co., the 
expansion of which into the present company was a 
noteworthy development. C, W. Pearson, assistant 
treasurer of the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Rippel as sales manager. 


The Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
formerly represented in the New York district by J. N. 
Kinney, 30 Church Street, New York, has appointed 
Scott B. Lilly, formerly associated with J. N. Kinney, 
its representative with office at 30 Church Street. 


E. M. Griffiths the founder of Burton Griffiths & 
Co., Ltd., of London, England, has resigned his position 
as managing director and chairman of that business and 
has also retired from the board of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd., so that he is no longer associated 
with the control of either company. His city address 
is now 30-32 Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 


Benjamin Graves, milling machine engineer Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., last week deliv- 
ered an address on the construction and use of milling 
machines at the March meeting of the Engineering 
Club, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
Mass. 


J. B. Bartholemew, structural steel sales agent, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Boston, has accepted a position 
with the W. B. Kilgoire Co., Chicago. A. D. Dickson 
is acting structural steel sales agent, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Boston. 


G. R. Demming, of the Demming Co., Salem, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Salem Manufacturers’ 
Association at the recent annual meeting, and H. M. 
Silver of the Silver Mfg. Co., was elected vice-president. 


H. W. Gledhill, formerly Philadelphia district man- 
ager and special representative of the marine and 
terminal department of the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has been appointed 
eastern sales manager in the New York office. The 
eastern district territory now includes Delaware and 
eastern Pennsylvania, formerly in the Philadelphia 
district and New Jersey, New York and the New Eng- 
land states. 


Charles S. Vought, formerly vice-president and 
European representative of American Steel Export Co., 
who has recently returned from a trip around the 
world, has joined the sales force of the New York 
office of the Donner Steel Co. Mr. Vought for many 
years was connected with the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., where he received his early training 
in the steel business. 


R. O, Gill, formerly production manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, has been promoted to 
be factory manager. 


Charles Rogers, formerly superintendent of the 
Michigan Gray Iron Castings Co., Detroit, has become 
a superintendent for the Monroe Steel Castings Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


J. R. Camm has been appointed assistant to C. J. 
Sturgeon, manager of the Cleveland office of Hearmey 
& Liecker Co., Milwaukee, and will cover the southern 
portion of Ohio, with residence at Dayton. Mr. Camm 
is a brother of J. A. Camm, sales manager of Hearmey 
& Liecker, and has been connected with the company’s 
Milwaukee office for the past two years, 

At the recent yearly meeting of the Lumen Bearing 
Co., of Buffalo and Youngstown, L. S. Jones, general 
manager, was elected to the board of directors, succeed- 
ing H. P. Parrock, who has severed his connection with 
the interest. The board and its officers are: W. H. 
Barr, president and treasurer; C. H. Bierbaum, vice- 
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president; N. K. B. Patch, secretary, and L. S. Jo: 
general manager, all of Buffalo; Kester Barr, Lu 
B, McKelvey, Thomas Parrock, B. G. Parker and 
Fearnley Bonnell, all of Youngstown. Kester Barr 
manager of the Youngstown plant of the compa 
which is now operating about 20 per cent. 


J. G. Hoffman, Wheeling, W. Va., has been elect: 
president of the Buckeye Aluminum Co., Wooster, 0! 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Georg: 
W. Blake, who was both president and treasurer. R 
ert Blake, who has been secretary, was elected secr 
tary, treasurer and general manager. W. R. Curry 
Wooster, Ohio, was elected first vice-president and J. L 
Ellis, of Wheeling, second vice-president. Oscar H 
Foss has been appointed sales manager. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., British machine tool bui! 
has closed its New York office at 50 Church Street a 
the American representative in charge, E. D. Mitc! 
will return to England on April 19. The Vand, 
Churchill Co., 149 Broadway, New York, has been ; 
pointed sales agent in this country for the Alfred Her- 
bert turret lathes and chucks. 


Controversy as to Molders’ Wages in Boston 


Definite action is anticipated this week in the con- 
troversy between the foundry owners in Boston and 
vicinity and the molders’ union, over wages. The 
foundry owners’ original agreement with the molders’ 
union expired Feb. 15, but was extended another month 
at the ruling wage because at that time the question 
of a new wage scale was not settled. 

The molders are receiving 75c. an hour, with a work- 
ing schedule based on an eight-hour day, 48 hours per 
week. The employers have offered the men 70c. an 
hour on the same basis of hours, the agreement to run 
until Aug. 15, next, and refuse to recede from their 
position. The local molders’ union has voted against 
acceptance of this wage schedule, but has failed to 
sanction a strike. There the matter rests. 

About five years ago, a disagreement over wages 
and hours arose between employer and employee, and 
there was a strike which lasted about a fortnight. At 
that time, the foundries were busier than they are to- 
day. To-day few foundries in Boston and the vicinity 
are operating a full week, and it is largely because of 
this fact that the union members are against accepting 
a reduction in wages. They demand the present wage 
scale be continued until Aug. 15. 


Coke Production Maintained 


UNIONTOWN, PA., March 18.— Coke production 1s 
being maintained in the Connellsville region, as is the 
output of by-product coal, especially in the southern 
Klondike plants of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. The present 
situation in the coke market apparently is unaffected 
by the threatened strike in the union coal fields. Pro- 
duction during the past week probably will show an 
increase of around 7000 tons. A few additional ovens 
were added to the active list during the week. Highest 
coke quotations as the week closed were $3.25 to $5.60 
for furnace coke and $4 and $4.50 for foundry coke. 

The coal market is presenting an unusual situation 
as March wears on. Apparently the consumers havé 
discounted the strike, for the market in the Connells- 
ville bituminous region this week has been decidedly 
softer. Observers believe that consumers have prett) 
ample reserve stocks and are depending, should the 
emergency develop, upon non-union fields to meet the 
present demands of the industry. There will be n° 
change in wage schedules in the Connellsville region 
this quarter. 


The Board of Water Supply, Twenty-second Floor, 
Municipal Building, Park Row and Centre Street, New 
York, is taking bids until 11 a. m., March 2, for 4 
quantity of steel castings, gate valves and steel pipe 
appurtenances for use on the Catskill Aqueduct, as pet 
plans and specifications on file (Contract 212). Ben- 
jamin F. Einbigier is secretary of the board. 
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CoL. JOHN SARGEANT, 59, of Bellevue, Ky., president 
Domhoff & Joyce Co., Cincinnati, whose death 
irch 4 in a Buffalo hospital was announced in THE 
IRON AGE of March 9, had 
been under a_physician’s 
care for several months. 
Colonel Sargeant was born 
May 10, 1862, at the village 
of Wass, Northern York- 
shire, England. He came 
to the United States at the 
age of 17, and located at 
Cincinnati, where he se- 
cured a position with the 
claims department of the 
Southern Railroad in 1879. 
In 1889 he left the rail- 
road and became associated 
with the Matthew Addy 
Co., pig iron merchant. 
He continued with that 
company until 1895, when 
he organized the Dombhoff 
& Joyce Co., then a small 
selling concern dealing in 
iron and steel. Through his efforts this concern 

as grown steadily and rapidly. Mr. Sargeant was 
esident and treasurer of the Domhoff-Joyce Co!, also 
resident of the South Dayton Railway Co., director of 
Campbell County Bank, Bellevue, and financially 
terested in a number of other business enterprises. 
He was looked upon throughout the country as an au- 
ority in the iron and steel business. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and Cuvier Press Club, also a 
nember of the Southern Club of Birmingham, Ala., 
nd Mountain City Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. He was 
a leader in Republican politics in Campbell County and 
State of Kentucky, and was a close personal friend 

f United States Senator Richard P. Ernst and Gover- 
Edwin P. Morrow of Kentucky. When Governor 
Morrow assumed office, one of his first official acts was 
ppoint Mr. Sargeant a colonel upon his staff. He 
very philanthropic and no interest of charity ever 

ght assistance without obtaining liberal response. 

s survived by his wife, one daughter and two sons, 

is. A. Sargeant, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Domhoff & Joyce Co., and Harry Sargeant, also a di- 

of the same company. 





COL. JOHN SARGEANT 





Harry Firmstone 


HARRY FIRMSTONE died in Philadelphia on March 
10 in his seventy-fourth year. He was born near the 
York Road in the northern suburbs of Philadelphia. 
He was educated at the Polytechnic Institute, which 

\d on what is now the southwest corner of Market 
nd West Penn Square, the site of the Third Nationa! 
Bank. Mr. Firmstone’s father and grandfather came 

the United States from England about 1834 and 

nt directly to Scioto County, Ohio, under an engage 

nt to build a hot blast stove in connection with a 

rcoal furnace that was being operated in that 

ty. In 1836 William Firmstone, Harry Firmstone’s 
er, built a hot blast stove for the Vesu- 
furnace in Lawrence County, Ohio. In 1837 
blew in a furnace at Phoenixville, Pa., for 
es, Buck & Co. Im 1835 he was_ successful 
iking good gray forge iron at the Mary Ann fur- 
in Huntingdon County, Pa., using coke made from 
itop coal, and in 1839 he made pig iron with coke 
earfield County. Soon after this he became asso- 
1 with the Pardees and the Fells and located at 
lon, near Easton. Harry Firmstone and Frank 
stone were associated with their father, as young 
in the operation of the Glendon and the Andover 
ices. Along about 1867 these interests came into 
ession of a large tract of ore land and a charcoal 
ce in Virginia, and they developed what was 
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afterwards known for a great many years as the Long- 
dale property at Longdale, Va. These same interests 
were also the owners of the Cranberry mine in North 
Carolina, and for many years operated the charcoal 
furnace at Cranberry, N. C., and were interested in 
the operation of the Johnson City furnace, Johnson 
City, Tenn., which still uses the Cranberry low phos- 
phorus ore. In 1912 the Longdale Iron Co. started to 
liquidate, selling all their various properties, except 
the home property at Longdale, Allegheny County, Va. 
Harry Firmstone had made his home for many years 
at this place and so he made a proposition to his asso- 
ciates that he buy this property for a home, and they 
agreeing to this, he purchased it, and has been living 
there ever since. 

“There is probably no family more deeply interested 
and more responsible for the birth and progress of the 
pig iron industry in America than the Firmstone fam- 
ily,” said a prominent pig iron merchant of Philadel- 
phia. “They were pioneers in many of the great changes 
and improvements in the business, and, at the same 
time, they were good business men, and successful oper- 
ators. The companies with which they were connected 
and for whose management they were responsible 
always made money, and no man who has lived in the 
iron business was more scrupulous than Harry Firm- 
stone in living up to his contracts and agreements. 
Many times when there was a question in Virginia in 
regard to a contract it was decided to leave it to Harry 
Firmstone, even if he were one of the parties at in- 
terest.” 

WILLIAM C. SKINNER, chairman board of directors 
Colt Patent Firearms Co., Hartford, Conn., died in that 
city March 8. Mr. Skinner was a native of Malone, 
N. Y., where he was born in 1855. He became an offi- 
cial of the Hartford arms company in 1889, was made 
vice-president and a director in 1901, and president in 
1909. 

JAMES E. GREENSMITH, president Boston Scale & 
Machine Co., Boston, died March 8. He was born in 
Burton-on-Trent, England, where he was educated as 
a mechanical engineer. His early business experience 
was in India, whence he came to this country to take 
charge of the Pond Machine Tool Co., which at that 
time was preparing for a new factory in Plainfield, 
N. J. He supervised the construction and. equipment 
of this plant, as well as the design and development of 
a new type heavy gun turning and boring lathe later 
installed at the Watervliet arsenal. Mr. Greensmith’s 
next position was with the Portland Co., Portland, Me., 
as superintendent, where he remained a short time, 
going then to the Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 
Mass., where he was superintendent for many years. 
For the past six years he has been the president and 
general manager of the Boston Scale & Machine Co. 
He was an early member of the A. S. M. E.; also the 
Engineers’ Club of Boston. 

JOHN HASSALE, president of John Hassall, Inc., 
jrooklyn, nail manufacturer, died at his home on 
March 12. He was 82 years of age and a veteran of 
the Civil War. Mr. Hassall is credited with having 
built the first wire nail machine, in 1851. It was in 
use in his plant for 52 years and is now on display in 
the industrial museum of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. at Worcester. 


The Dickson Construction & Repair Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has taken over maintenance-of-way work on 
the entire system of the Western Maryland Railway, 
with headquarters at Baltimore. The company is 
handling the work on a contract basis and has largely 
retained the old force of laborers, but at reduced wages. 
J. B. Dickson, formerly a general manager of the Erie 
railroad, heads the construction company, which like- 
wise has charge of maintenance-of-way work on the 
Ohio Region of the Erie Railroad. 


The H & G Die Head Works of the Eastern Machine 
Screw Corporation are working 10 hours a day, five 
days a week, and January and February this year have 
shown decided improvement. 
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Wealth and Income of the American People. By Walter 
Renton Ingalls, director of the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, formerly editor of Engineering and 
Mining Journal. Cloth; pp. xiv-+ 321, 5% x 8%; 
G. H. Merlin & Co., York, Pa. Price, $4. 

The poor rewards received by prophets are well 
known. When the prophecy comes true, it appears as 
if it had been easy to make the prophecy. The value 
of the work Mr. Ingalls has done is likely to be sim- 
ilarly underrated. While he presents a great amount 
of valuable fresh information, his chief work is the 
dispelling of illusions and the reader accompanies him 
with such confidence that when it is all over the fact 
that the illusions did exist is apt to be slighted. 

The title does not suggest the real scope of the work. 
Statements of the wealth and income of the American 
people are made not as an end, but as a basis for de- 
termining what occurred during the war and during 
the period of extravagance afterward and for fore- 
casting what we are going to be forced to do. 

Recently the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search made a careful study and compiled statistics of 
the income of the people of the United States in each 
of the years 1909 to 1919 inclusive. The bureau re- 
frains from drawing conclusions from the statistics it 
gathers. Part of Mr. Ingalls’ work is to interpret the 
findings, but the book is much more than a mere inter- 
pretation of these findings, for Mr. Ingalls first makes 
a careful study of the wealth of the people. The fact 
is perhaps commonly known that in certain non-census 
years the Bureau of the Census has presented a state- 
ment of what has been called the “wealth” of the 
United States, but few, probably, know what the fig- 
ures have been or have any clear conception of what 
they represent. The latest was for the year 1912, and 
would therefore be useless for a study of economic 
changes wrought by the war even if trustworthy, which 
Mr. Ingalls doubts. 

An inventory of the national wealth is obviously 
very difficult. Mr. Ingalls attempts such an inventory 
for the two years 1916 and 1920 for comparative pur- 
poses, and displays such aptness in guessing the proba- 
ble error in each item considered and such knowledge 
of the details as to make even this part of the work of 
no little interest to the average reader. 

Of course the majority of men realize that they 
entertained illusions as to the economic effects of the 
war, and they rather pride themselves on having 
lately seen the light, but Mr. Ingalls’ conclusions would 
indicate. that the illusions were greater than have been 
commonly admitted, hence there has remained much 
misconception to be dispelled. 

The estimates of the internal wealth of the United 
States are $268,000,000,000 at the end of 1916 and 
$272,000,000,000 at the end of 1920, with a probability 
that the figure for 1920 is overstated, so that it is 
doubtful whether there was even the trifling increase 
indicated. The wealth in each case is, of course, 
measured in 19138 dollars, there being nothing else con- 
ceivably possible as a standard. It is a fallacy that 
the United States profited during this period. It may 
have profited during the war prior to its own entrance, 
but the profits are represented chiefly in debts due to 
the country, the eventual payment of which is more 
or less doubtful. One of the fallacies prevalent at the 
time at least is that the high prices obtained for goods 
in 1915 and 1916 contained correspondingly large 
profits, the fact being that much of the excess price 
was simply payment of the capital necessary to be em- 
ployed in creating productive facilities, the usefulness 
of which would afterward disappear. 

Mr. Ingalls undertakes to show that the increase in 
production during the war was greatly overrated, that 
not enough allowance was made for the increase in 
prices, so that the physical increase was almost negligi- 
ble. Thus he deduces that the quantity of raw material 
produced per capita was about 11.5 tons in 1913, 11.9 
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tons in 1917 and 11.7 tons in 1918 and 1920, whi! 
every other year since 1913 it was either less o, 
least no greater than in 1913. Then it is added: 

is there any good evidence of the exercise of incr: 
man-power in manufacturing, carrying and trad 
but rather are the indications the other way. If + 
had been no war, the probability is that the Amer 
people would have proceeded along the even teno) 
their way, adding annually to the national wealt) 
accounts varying a little according to whether it 
a good or a bad year, but in general accumulatin; 
a rate a little in excess of the rate of increase in p. 
lation.” 

The fallacy that the war has produced or procu 
a much higher standard of living is one we know 
not been dispelled from the minds of many people. 
Ingalls quotes an interview given on as late a 
as Aug. 21, 1921, by Samuel Gompers: “Certain): 
are going to fight to our utmost the reductio 
wages. . The workman needs some of the w: 
while things of life, and we are going to fight to 
that he gets more than a bare existence.” Plau 
budgets in support of an income of $2,000 to § 
for the family have been presented, but the incon 
the American people does not find the money. 

The Great War did not so increase efficienc: 
production and distribution that the losses of the 
would be outweighed and the people as a whole vy 
benefit out of the net result. The war was not 
destructive but also it was, broadly speaking, st: 
There was no lasting uplift in the minds of the peop) 
On the contrary, there was deterioration in morale, 
also in morals. Of invention in military mach 
and methods there was much; in industrial machin 
and methods there was some, but on the whole it wa 
disappointing. 

This cursory review of Mr. Ingalls’ book merely 
gives a few illustrations of the method of treatment 
of the theme that runs throughout. As to the corpo- 
rations and the war, the author says: “The prevalent! 
idea has been, and still is, that the corporations of the 
United States waxed greatly during the war. They 
are regarded as comprising the quintessence of profi- 
teering. Taxation has been directed especially toward 
them. Let us therefore try to ascertain what ar 
facts.” Then with nine pages of analysis h« 

“the surpluses were economically fictitious” and 
misconception about this is a part of the traged 
Wall Street.” 

The findings of the National Bureau of Econ 
Research, as to incomes, have been published. Wha 
Mr. Ingalls does not analyze the figures, but it is ' 
inappropriate to mention an interesting point in th 
bureau’s findings, that of the total income in 1909, 68.’ 
per cent went for wages and salaries and 31.3 per cent 
for management and property. To and including 1°14 
the percentage for wages and salaries increased, while 
in the next two years there was a sharp drop, becaus: 
prices and profits advanced more quickly than wages, 
the proportion becoming 66.7 per cent in 1916. Then 
the proportion increased, so that in 1918 it was 77. 
per cent for wages and salaries and 22.7 per cent for 
management and property. There the bureau’s div:- 
sion ends. For 1919 Mr. Ingalls estimates 80 per cen' 
and 20 per cent respectively. He believes there mus: 
be a reversion to 75 per cent or 70 per cent, or perhaps 
less in the proportion for labor and a retraction in t! 
seale of living. 

The above gives but hints of Mr. Ingalls’ va! 
conclusions. The book should be read by those 
wish information and are willing that new lin: 
thought be suggested to them. The style is 
throughovt. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Giesserei-Handbach.—Compiled by the German = 
of the Tron Foundry Industry. Pages 264, 6% x 9% in 
trations, 34. Published by R. Oldenbourg, Gluckstra 
Munich, Germany. Price, 300 marks. 


Engineers License Laws.—Compiled by the A! 
Association of Engineers, 63 East Adams Street, ©! 
Pages 136, 8% x 6 in., paper covers. Price, 50 cents. 
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(RON AND INDUSTRIAL SHARES 


stment Buying Appears When Steel Shares 
Are Offered for Sale 


sed mill activity and higher prices for mill products 
ive had little appreciable influence on steel company 
1es Such securities have ruled firm the past week, 
due to the appearance of good investment buying 
er shares were offered for sale The offering in this 
of a large issue of a French steel producers’ securi 
anking circles is admitted as an act of confidence in 
c industry Most of the anticipated adverse 1921 
been issued by our steel corporations, and inves- 
nkers feel we have entered a period when slow 
expansion will be in order Better buying of farm 
already reflects higher prices for grains and cotton, 
ailroad equipment increasing transportation revenue. 
trength of such buying, there has been more inquiry 
f those corporations supplying these thirigs 
ange of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 


lay of last week to Monday of this week was as 











com... 45 - 47% Int. Har., pf 108 5¢-109 
AL, Dicaxs oe << 08 inland Steel - 49 - 49 
S.&F.,cem. 57 - 61 Lacka, Steel 16 iSh, 
& I pf.101%-1025¢ Lima Loco., com. 94%4-104% 
com. 10%- 45% Lima Loco., pf..102 104 
Pp 103%4-104% Midvale Steel ; 29%4,- 30 
E., com.) 1914-156% Nat.-Acme 12 = 
F., pf -119% Nat. E. & S. com. 33%- 40 
com. .1073@-111% Nat. BE. & S., pf. 81 - 85% 
of -117 N. Y. Air Brake 63 5614 
com S7%- 88% Nova Scotia Steel 22%4- 
kd., com 32% - 34% Otis Stee yh ‘ 
Fd., pf.. 96 - 96% Fressed St., con 6 69 
com.104 -108% Pressed St pf 2 
»., pf..108144-109 Rv. St. Spx., com. 97 9s 
om _ oe - 59% Replogle Steel Si 30% 
( B 6254- 65% Republic, con 48 11, 
Republic, pf i644 
Sloss. con 24 
Steel of Can - 
Steel & Tube f. 68 
Stewart-Warner 33% 
Superior Stee 28 
Uy Alloy Steel 271 2S 
U. S. Pipe, com 28%- 31% 
l" Ss Pipe pt 63 + t 
I’. S. Steel. com 921 9 
U.S. Steel. pf 116-1 
Vanadium Steel. 34%- 37 %; 
Va. I. C. & Coke 1h - 46! 
W'hous \ B 8 100 
W'house FE 541 8 
YT y 
° 3° 
Industrial Finances 
ry statement of General Motors Corporatior 
r ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows that, after providing 
ation, inventory adjustments, etc., and setting up 
of $14,000,000 to cover anticipated losses not yet 
ible, there was a deficit of $38,680,77 This com 
net income of $37,750,375 in 1920. which, after 


of preferred and debenture dividends, was equiva 


8S a share earned on the common ock Deficit 
lends for 1921, was $65,459,056. against a surplus of 
660 in the preceding year Profit and loss surplus at 
of last year totaled $55,814,160, compared with 
217 on Dee. 31, 1920. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. for 1921 reports a 
f $1,148,827, after charges for interest and deprecia 


paring with a surplus of $392,045 in the previou 


Air Brake Co.’s report for the year ended Dex 
ws net loss, after charges and taxes, of $458,699 
ires with net profits of $751,860, equivalent to $7.51 

preceding year, earned on the $19,000,000 cap 
n the preceding year 

gz f American Steel Foundries from operation 
after deducting manufacturing, selling and admin 
xpenses, were $1,428,187.61. Adding miscellaneou 
$325,885.47 and deducting for depreciation $512 
in aggregate of $566,329.48 for interest charges, for 
‘f subsidiary company appertaining to minority 
ngs and for excess profits and income taxes, leaves 
f net profits for the year of $675,009.05 Cash 
; per cent on the preferred stock and $3 a share 
nmon stock were declared during the year; the 
shows that the common dividend of $1,833,090 was 
out of surplus. The unappropriated surplus 
is at $8,971,033.03. The appropriated surplus is 
3.50. 
‘ational Lead Co. is one of the few concerns able to 
tisfactory earnings for last year. Its net earnings 
after deducting all expenses, reserves, etc., amounted 
$1,512. Dividends deducted from these earnings 
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imounted to $2,945,056 rhe surplus to Dec. 31, 1921, was 


$20,880,874 


The report of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows net income 
of $1,810,949 after interest, depreciation and federal taxes, 
but before inventory losses A charge of $1,999,579 was 
made for inventory adjustments, making net loss for the year 
of $188,630 In 1920 the company reported net income after 
nterest, depreciation and federal taxes of $2,030,923, equiva- 
lent after allowing for annual dividend requirements on Class 
A and Class B preferred stock, to $7.85 a share earned on the 


$12,992 149 common stock 


The annual report of the National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
for the year 1921 shows net sales of $3,879,072, as compared 
With $15,758,921 in 1920 The operating loss for 1921 was 


$920,087 and total losses, including $2,315.137 as adjustments 


on inv t ‘ were $3,727,498 Deducting inventory adjust 
ments lepreciat ind taxes, the direct operating loss was 
$462,500 The size of the inventory loss is explained by the 
statement that T1 sury Department rulings prevented ill 
nventor readju ent during 1920, only $8 000 being 
written off during t t year The surplus De« $1, 1921, was 
$1,536.77 
The ] etr ( o r & Mf Co Cleveland n ul 
nual 1 1OW n er ng loss f the yea of 
$240,719 \ ry ng dividends and retiring a portion of 
the preferred tock the surplus was decreased $441,191 In 
‘ ve ber duced more than $200,000 and the cur 
iS re eJo4 S, against current liabilities of $143,340 


After a chargé depreciation and federal taxes, the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Cr oists, etc., showed net profits last eal 


or - 


of $1,269,214, equivalent to $25.39 a share on its $4,998,774 


ock, li 920 tl profits were $2,324,470, or $46.51 a share 
On Dec 1 last tl profit and loss surplus stood at $11,78¢ 
131 is against $11,465,795 at the close of 1920 

The Northway Motors Corporation, 1 Beacon Street, Bo 
‘ mat cturer of motor trucks, is perfecting plans for a 
merger W a number of allied companies, with a note issue 
of $400,000 ft carr out the details of the amalgamatior 
Arrangemer! f the manufacture of 1500 motor trucks 
during tl present é recently nnounced, w be changed 
to a lower product schedulk 

Harry J. Lew ind L. ¢ BB lv have beer ippointed re 

vel I but S ‘ vit) plant a 
I ive I 

Directors of Wes ghouse Air Brake Co, Wilmerdins 


Pa., at a meeting held March 9, reduced the common stock 


dividend from $7 annual to $4, declaring a quarterly div 
dend of $1 per shar: payable April 29 to stockholders of 
record March 31, a igainst $1.75 quarterly, the rate from 
1918 to 1921, inclusive. Part of the dividend disbursements 
in 1921 were from the irplus The annual report of the 
company for 1921 ows net profits of $1,412,490 and a sur 
plu f $12,931,10¢ 

The Supeé ir Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, in its report 
for 1921, ow i net operating loss for the year after « 


penses and depreciation charges of $273,395, as compared wit! 
a net profit in 1920 of $1,022,820 After deducting nking 
fund and dividend requirements in 1921, there was a defi 


of $1,11 573 igainst a urplus of $205,547 in 1920 


Penn Seaboard Steel Deficit 


The 1921 report of the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation 
hows a deficit after expenses, tax, interest, etc., of $749,- 
045. This compares with a deficit of $768,247 in 1920. 
The ncon account compares as follows: 
1921 1920 
Loss ifter expenses $207,188 *$379.366 
Interest nking fund, et 541,857 388,881 
Deficit ‘ 749,045 768,247 


*After expenses, adjustment of inventory, and 
Federal tax 


The profit and loss account shows surplus on Jan. 1, 
1921, of $4,915,251 Proceeds from additional shares issued 
or purchase of Rockaway Rolling Mills, Titusville Porch 
Company, etc., were $1,660,228, making a total of $6,575,479 
Deducting deficit of $749,045 in 1921, adjustment and 
extraordinary charges of $847,434, and dividends on Tacony 
Steel preferred stock of $18,832, the surplus as of Dec. 31, 
1921, amounted to $4,960,168. 


The Rendall Steel Products Co., Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, has been appointed sole United States 
agent for a term of years of Mellowes & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, 
and is distributing that firm’s catalog descriptive of lead 
sheathed skylight bars. 
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NO DEFINITE TREND TO MARKET 


. 


Machine-Tool Sales and Inquiries in Small 
Volume with No Improvement 


Better Operation of Industrial Plants Brings Hope, 
However, That Betterment Will Come Soon 


Indications are still lacking of any definite trend 
toward improvement in machine-tool business. Dur- 
ing the past week in some markets, notably New 
York and Chicago, there has been extreme dullness. 
In New York it is noted that even inquiries have 
fallen off. 

The most hopeful sign of prospective increase in 
machine-tool buying is the gradually increasing opera- 
tion of metalworking plants. The interest of machine 
shops in new equipment has been manifested by the 
fairly large number of inquiries issued since the first 
of the year, but buyers continue hesitant about plac- 
ing orders. 

A number of important projects which involve sub- 
stantial purchases of 
pending, but 


machine-shop equipment are 


action has been repeatedly deferred. 


New York 

NEw YorRK, March 14. 
No improvement in machine-tool business in this market 
has developed in the past week; in fact many sellers report 
that the situation has turned quieter. There are fewer in- 
quiries, while orders are very few and usually for single 
machines. <A large dealer handling both new and second 
hand machines reports that sales are about equally divided 


between new and used tools 


The New York Central Railroad has placed an order for 
its lines West for a 90-in. driving wheel lathe. 

The machine-tool equipment of the 
Owen Magnetic Motor Car Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
7, 8 and 9, developed prices and disclosed a demand that 
was highly pleasing to the machine-tool trade. The sale was 
attended by many dealers, but a large part of the machines 
sold were purchased by buyers who not only paid good prices 
but also paid extra for loading for shipment. Including both 
large and small tools, the prices obtained were something 
better than 50 per cent of to-day’s market. All of the equip- 
ment was high-class. Some of the prices obtained follow: 

One 42x 42 in. x12 ft. Cincinnati planer, $3,600. 

One 42 x 42in.x 12 ft. Cincinnati planer with two heads, 
$2,050. 

One 36 in. Bullard turret lathe, $3,250. 

One 14x72 in. Norton grinder, $1,550. 

One No. 4 Cincinnati vertical milling machine, $1,600. 

One No. 4 Cincinnati vertical milling machine, $1,300. 

One No. 3 Hendey cone-driven milling machine, $1,532. 

One No. 2 Brown & Sharpe plain milling machine, $560. 

One No. 2 Brown & Sharpe plain milling machine, $750. 

One No. 0 Giddings & Lewis horizontal boring machine, 
$2,000. 

One 22-46 x12 ft. 


auction sale of the 


Putnam drop lathe, $1,100. 


Herbert Crapster, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, dealer 
in railroad equipment, reports the sale to Worcester, Mass., 
of three 6-ton gasoline locomotives for sewer work. 


The crane market is quiet, few sales and new inquiries 
being reported the past week. Makers of chain blocks and 
similar hand power equipment, generally sold out of stock, 
report a tendency on the part of dealers to cut the market 
prices to unloaded stocks. Of pending business, only the 
order of the American Car & Foundry Co. for two 10-ton, 
70-ft. and 90-ft. span overhead traveling cranes has been 
placed. It is reported to have been awarded to the Pawling 


: Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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Orders are expected soon, however, for about 2: 
and 20 cranes for extensions to the Whitaker-G 
steel plants, and the West Leechburg Steel Co. 
pected to buy a 16-in. continuous hot strip mi 
auxiliary equipment-within a week or two, 

About $100,000 worth of mail trucks, platform 
trucks, mail conveying machinery and other equi; 
has been purchased for the new Union Stati: 
Chicago. 

The Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill., has purchased 
about 20 automatic screw machines. The H. H. Frank 
lin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has bought several lathes, 

Railroad buying is in small volume. The New 
York Central has bought a 90-in. driving wheel lath 
and the Clinchfield Railroad is reported to have bought 


several tools. The Rutland Railroad’s tool require- 


ments total about $40,000 and those of the Central of 
Vermont about $25,000, but official approval of these 
lists, it is understood, has not yet been given. Th: 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is in the market for 
four small tools. The Santa Fe has added a few tools 
to its outstanding inquiries. 

A considerable improvement in the demand for lo- 
comotive cranes is an indication of expansion of gen- 
eral construction work. 


& Harnischfeger Co. Among recent export sales was a 5-ton 
Reading hand power crane sold by Arthur Appleton, 29 
Broadway, New York, to the New Sabinas Co., Cloete, Coah., 
Mexico. 

The Ward Baking Co., Southern Boulevard and St. Marys 
Avenue, New York, will equip its machine shop with 
drills, grinders and other tools. Purchases will b: 
an early date. 

Officials of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Br 
way, New York, are perfecting plans for the formation of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Argentina, a subsidiary company, fo: 
the operation of oil wells and refineries in the Argentine 
Republic. About 25,000 acres in the Neuquen field, Argen 
tina, have been acquired and operations will commenc: 
early date. 

The Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., St. George, S. I 
operated by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co 
Janaway, vice-president in charge, Baltimore, has survey: 
and plans in progress for the electrification of its entire lin¢ 
with initial installation to include the division between St 
George and Tottenville. The work will comprise power 
houses, distributing system, car equipment, etc. T. A. Davis 
is electrical engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio systen 

The Advance Boiler Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has awa 
a contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., Euclid Avenue, © 
land, for a one-story foundry, 100 x 300 ft., brick and 
to cost about $100,000, including equipment. 


Hugh L. Cooper & Co., 101 Park Avenue, New Yo! 
sulting engineers, have tendered a proposal to th: 
national Joint Commission, Toronto, for the constructit 
series of hydroelectric generating plants on the St. L 
tiver, with dam and main power station near Mo! 
Ont. The initial installation will comprise 400,000 hy 
ity, and is estimated to cost in excess of $50,000,0 
project will be carried out by private capital, u 
direction of the Cooper company and authority as gra 
the commission. The entire development totals 1,00 
with investment of about $150,000,000. 


William R. Noe & Sons, 43 East Tenth Street, N: 
manufacturers of portable and other electric lamps 
tures, have purchased property at Willoughby Ave! 
Raymond Street, totaling about 16,000 sq. ft., for 
story, reinforced concrete factory, plans for which ar 
drawn. 


The Cox Klemin Aircraft Corporation, College Point, L = 
manufacturer of airplanes and parts, will install new °a¥P 


Charles 
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n its machine shop, including rivet punches, shears and 


1 tools. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., 411 Fifth Ave- 
New York, is arranging for financing, either by bond or 
ssues, to an amount of $15,000,000, the majority of the 
is to be used for plant extensions and improvements 


se 


Remington Arms & Ammunition Co., 25 Broadway, 
rk, will devote a portion of its plant at Ilion, N. Y 
nanufacture of a new cash register and parts, and it 
sed to have the initial machines ready for marketing 


early date Branch offices will be established in a 


Light Car Corporation, 401 West Fourteenth Street 
, has leased property at 171 Christopher Street for 
hment of a new automobile plant The site is 

with a two and two and one-half story building, 
ft 

Police Department, 240 Centre Street, New York, will 
tion of a fund of $1,000,000 for the erection of an 
e service building and general machine repair works. 
x the structure has been selected under the Williams 
ge Police Commissioner Enright is in charge 

ng Island Lighting Co., 50 Church Street, New 
rranging a fund of about $1,000,000 for extensions 


rovements in its electric power plant and system \ 





00-hp. generator and auxiliary electri 
illed at the power house at once 


‘al equipment 


1 


Board of Estimate, Municipal Building, New York 

d an appropriation of $600,000 to the Borough of 
Island City, for the construction of a new 
r plant and bulkheads, to include electrical appa- 
veying and material-handling equipment, etc The 

neer is in charge. 

plant, 67 x 165 ft., with radial 
be erected by the Clark Thre: ; 
‘Newark, N. J., at its new bleaching plant at Bloom- 
J Work will commence at once The installation 
. and 





grden 


se two 500-hp. boilers, one 500 kw. generator 


juipment The entire plant will cost $200,000, ex 
site 

Board of Freeholders, Court House, Newark, has 
ed Guilbert & Betelle, architects, 546 Broad Street 


preliminary plans for a three-story, brick and 
onal school, 36x 184 ft., with two wings each 
to be erected at Bloomfield Avenue and Franklin 
mfield, N. J., estimated to cost $500,000 It w 

) 





1ine shops, foundry, electrical department, etc 
r-State Safety Appliance Co., Moorestown, N. J., 


new equipment for stamped metal produc 


ynal department will be installed in the new 
1 to be erected by the Board of Education, Mill- 
timated to cost $250,000. N. Corson is secretary 


Hofman & Co., Union, N. J., recently organized, 
ver the plant and business at 150-52 Hudson Ave 
operated in the name of Alfred Hofman. They 
re special machinery and parts nelud 
r the production of electric lamps Alfred Hof 
lent, and Victor Anderson, vice-president 


tors and other electrical nd mechanical 
| be installed in the new plant to be erected 
Industrial Development C 5 Colt Street, Pater 
ind occupied under a 20-year lease by the Per 
80 Lafayette Street, New York It wi cost 


including machinery 


Export Opportunity 


lacombe, First Avenue, J« n, South Austr i 


formatio gardir 
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£ 5 ne local r i ] t l 
while others find the iatior du ver 
gns of a slow recover f l tivity 
her generally agreed ar t i 1 question 
the market will feel t ffect f this better- 


general situation. 


tractor plant of the International Harvester C 

d operations or 1 few weeks ago after a 
f idleness, is now running at close to 75 per 
shops, notably those making railroad supplies, 


ret 


getting back on a better operating basis 
imong recent orders booked n this district 

i by the Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill, for 24 

rew machines. A local manufacturer has placed 
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an order for one 4-ft. radial drill, one 20-in. upright drill, 
one l4-in. x 6-ft. engine lathe and a sensitive drill. The 
Santa Fe has sent out the following additional inquiries: 
One heavy duty 24-in. crank shaper; one heavy duty-type 
gap engine lathe with a swing of 18 in. overbed, 36 in. 
through gap with bed 14 ft. long; one 54-in. boring mill with 
two heads ; two 18-in. x 8-ft. heavy duty lathes: one 4-spindle 
combined turning and threading machine for straight and 
‘adial stays, and one 2-in. heavy duty-type bolt cutter The 
inquiry f the Universal Portland Cement Co., referred to 
last week, calls for the following machines for delivery at 
Buffington, Ind. 

One 60-in. x 26-ft. heavy-duty engine lathe. 

One 84-in. vertical boring mill 





One type “J” Gisholt turret lathe with 28-in. sw zr and 





One four-head quick return planer with bed 42 in. wide 
ind 12 ft. in length 
One f-in. x 15-ft. engine lathe 


One No. 1 horizontal spindle milling machine with table 
One « l it circular saw to cut material up to 12 in. in 


One 1000-lb. single frame steam hammer 
The only new price change reported is the reduction of 


"0 per cent on pipe machines by the Williams Tool Co., 


T! Red Oal Bridge & Iron Works. ted Oak lowa is 

th t f econd-hand steel derrick with an &80-ft. 
mast and 100-ft 00 to be guyed with 6%-in. galvanized 
Wire ropes; capacity 15 tons. Must be complete with slewing 
tta nts and operated by electric motor 

The Hanna Engineering Work Chicago, has received an 


rde from the Wyatt Metal & Boiler Co., Dallas, Tex., for 





t 126-11 ‘ 18-24-in. gap S0-ton riveter, and an order 
from 11 ul Oil, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., for a 102-in. reach, 
I 18-ir "7 ton iveter 
The B é Ice Co 847 Larrabee Street. Chicag has 
contract for two story ice n unufactur ng pla ‘ at 
Linden A nue Evanston, Il to cost $40,000 
The Nat il Phonograph Co., 824 Albert Street, Chicago, 
las ieased : e¢ tor factory containing 360.000 sq f+ of 
floor spa i 37-47 North Ashland Avenue for 10 veare 
The lessor sold $1 0 worth of wood-working machinery 
ind equipn t t the lessees 
J. Huether, manufacturer of store fixtures 1315 Weat 
Twenty-first Place, Chi Lgz0, i et ontracts for a one-story 
ictory, 123 x 124 ft it 4511 1 Broadway, to cost $20,000 
The Holton-Seelye Co., realtor and builder, 140 South 
Dearbort Street Chicago, ha let contract for » one-story 
ictory 50 x 150 ft.. at 5100-8 Ravenswood Avenue to manu- 
fa ire ectr ons. and to cost $10.000 
Err I. Kruetsg & Co eng ‘ 626 Fed 1] Street 
4 build \ tory plant , » ‘ ‘ it 913-2) 
North I ‘ Aver to cost $ ont 
The James 7 Igoe Co., printer 117 West Ha an : et 
iz j i nor ‘ t ) r ow Buren 
1 Jeff ) treets, 100 x 125 ft., and will erect a te tory 
ng cost $450.00¢ 


4 fire in the shop of the Passenger Elevator Safety Lock 


119 North Washington Street, Peoria, Ill, recently did 

image to the extent of $15,000, of which $19,000 repr: nted 
lamage t achinery 

The ¢ 3 nsir on Corporatior Rockford, I re 

ntly ir rated, ha taken over the business of the Cotta 

ins! ) manufacturer of Cotta transmi ons, and 

vill continue to produce the same line f constant mesh 

missions for trucks, tractors, buses 1d gasoline co- 

N e in plant space or equipment is con- 

Work ra y rogressing on the renovation f the 

rmer | Jencks foundry building at Aurora, IIL, recently 

ised | the Diversey Foundry Co., Chicago. It + @x- 

ected that the plant will be ready to resumé perations in 

iort £ 

Jones Road Machinery Co., Galva, Tll., has been re- 

inized, the new rporation having taken over the entire 

k and equipment of the old company Under the terms 

tl transaction C? lé Jone the inventor of the Jones 

ad machiner " receive 1 royalty on each machine 

unufactured. be les the original purchase price The new 

iny has $50.000 capital stock and the officers are Presi- 

lent, George Jones: vice-president, E. H. Fielder; treasurer, 


H. A. Smith; secretary, Arthur H. Johnson. 
The Village Board, Leigh, Neb., contemplates the pur- 


chase of a 190-hp. oil engine for the municipa! electric light 


The South Chicago Radio Electric Co. has been formed 
for the manufacture and installation of wirelese telephone 
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apparatus Hea iquarters ire at Peulecke’s 








Garage, 
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Houston Street, Chicag: Walter Peuleck« business man- 
ager and construction enginee! 
. 
4 power hous lectrical and mechanical equipment, and 
, other machinery will be installed in the three-story plant 
60 x 140 ft., to be erected by the Mid-West Box Co 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago, at Matteson, Ill., estimated 
4 to cost about $300,000. Harvey C. Miller, 112 Wes Adams 
Street, Chicago, is architect K. I. Herman is in charge 
The Gopher Machinery Co., New Prague, Min has plans 
\ der way for of a one-story tactory 80 x 100 ft o cost 
i It 300,00 it vill forn the first init ol a ul oe 
c N 643 1 licott Building, S Paul, Mint ginee? 
Th (ome I Council I é (rove lowa Na ative 
ind nsideratio f he f m i municipa 
ght at powe 10 
I H M \\ Tw ty-sec 1 Stree i 
Sou k S t ( ero, Chicago, manufacturer of 
ectrically-operated washing id roning machines, ha 
1 d the t 1 isines f ie Superior Machine Co 
1) Kalb, Ill. nutacture! I imila equipmen The } 
wher W I ypera it Supel vorks a 
” o immediate inge will be made 
r Interna Har ster Co 606 South Michigan 
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we fy ‘ , 
, The R & Boy 1 Co 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
\ manu r of oves, furnace etc with plant a 
a POVe N J n ting arrangement f e purchase 
: f the pro} ind building ind equipment of t W \ 
( & S Mfg K to Avenue Buffalo manu 
f t it \ ¢ ised f branch 
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‘ ge ti ("ou I imediate ppropria 
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Edwin J 
Kast 
pair 

The 
N. Y., 


and John H. Wolf, operating Wolf's Gay 


Delavan Avenue, Buffalo, will install an auton 


department 
New 
has arranged 


York State Gas and Electric Corporatio 


for a bond issue of $700,000, the 


to be used in part for extensions and improvements 
tric power plant and system. S. J. Magee is p 


A vocational department will be installed 


story high school, 128 x 215 ft to be erecied at 
N. Y., estimated to cost $350,000 Plans are being d 
Tooker & Marsh, 101 Park Avenue, New York, ar« 


engineers. 
The G. A 
for 


Aber 
+} 


Mfg. ( Watertown 


of 


N. Y., w 


manufacture automobile 





equipment it n 
parts 
The Mutual Ice Co., Erie, Pa., has plans und 
the erection of a new one-story ice-manufacturing 
estimated to cost about $65,000. A. C. Bishop & 
Guardian Building. Cleveland, are architects and 
. 
Cleveland 
(CLEVELA) i 
Order d quirie for machine tools continu 
nd if the present volume of business holds up M 
W how a vit crease over January and Febru 
re still mo \ single machines, but some bu 
ng done n lo wo or three tools Sales are co 
he most par small and medium size machine 
l i vell scattered among various metal-w 
iustries, S i rade! ire being placed ) Ito! 
manufact ‘ ut very little business has come 
mobile plant Th lacing of Some railroad yu 
been deferred because of the possib lity of a coal st 
The den ad for ocomotive cranes has increa 
erably, orders coming from various sources parti 
ontractors and cement companies A few export 
ilso coming ou The city of Cleveland has placed 
for an nm Orton & Steinbrenner locomotive crar 
n the market for a second crane The Brown H 
Machinery Co. ha nereased its plant operations 


comotive crane rom 32 to 44 hr. per week. The 
i. better volume of orders coming out for hand 
traveling crane 

The Erie Railroad has leased several of its large 
ocomotive shops to Meadville Machinery Co., w 
over the operation of the hops March 1 They it 
it Hammond and Huntington, Ind., Marion, Gal 
and Cleveland, Ohio nd Elmira, N. Y., as w 


ently 


pre 


‘o 


The 


and its 


Meadvill« 


officers 


Machinery ¢ 
William 


hops 


ed 


was re 


include Schlafge 


W ™, Cotton, secretary and treasurer 

The Dover Tank & Plate Co Dover, Ohio 
neorporated with a capital stock of $24,000 and 
over the plant of the Acme Boiler Works, Dove 


pecialize in the manufacture of electric welded tan 


The Lisbon Agricultural Lime Co., Lima, Oh 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 and w 
the plant of the Lisbon Lime Co., which will b 
new equipment installed 

The Chastteen Automatic Headlight Contr 
neaut, Ohio, has been incorporated with a cap 
$50,000 and will make automatic automobile head 
trols. It is stated that a factory will be erect 
Chastteen is president 

New England 
BOSTON Ml 
saies I 1a ised machine ols } 
ist veel I ‘ 2 egate were irger tha i 
rhe 1 rket ywever far from active ( 
1 ‘ fron ised tool dealer and among ma 
! ring yu on Ww rrices from the latter 

ins inge ng ide in list quotatio1 
, { veek 1deé mewn 164 Toledo press ind 
Bliss redu pr 1 South Boston mar 

wal N 10] ed Perkins press t 
inufacturer of leather buttons; one 6 x 6 x % 
ng f t Lamson Co., Lowell, Mass 
nda new 20 vorking lathe to the Bost 
R oad 

Inquiries have nereased mostly for single 
oweve The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is U 
for four new mall too The Rutland Railroa 

r the xpenditure of about $45,000, and inclu 
press, shaper and some smaller tools and pumps 
has not had the official O. K., however, nor has t 


Vermont Railroad’s, which involves about $25,000 
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tools A Laconia, N. H naker of textile mil mence the erect rf two-story plant at Glenwood Aven ; 
1 : ; . . . E 
pment has bought practically everything on its list ex- and Oxford Street 2 x 300 ft f the manufacture f * 
ig a fairly large lathe and shaper, negotiations on these boilers, radiators lo r heating equipment It 
ng in progress The United Fruit Co., Boston, wants mated to cost $80,000 
athe for the Troy » Ra I gray ( I Vo . yu the ew ju 
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burg, W. Va., to cost about $75,000, including equipment. 
H. J. Waters is president and general manager. 

The Dayton Construction Co., P. O. Box 870, Elkins, 
W. Va., is planning to purchase air compressors, cable guard 
and other equipment. 

The Electric Power Equipment Corporation, 215 Tenth 
Street, Huntington, W. Va., recently organized, will estab- 
lish a plant to manufacture wireless equipment and other 
electrical apparatus. E. C. Broskie is treasurer and general 
manager. 

The American Coal Co., Bluefield, W. Va., will build a new 
steel tipple at its properties, with capacity of about 400 tons 
per hour. E. J. MceQuail is general manager. 

The Slab Fork Coal Co., Slab Fork, W. Va., is planning 
for the construction of a new steel tipple. It recently in- 
creased its capital to $500,000 for expansion. H. G. Caperton, 
Jr., is manager. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is considering rebuilding the portion of its plant 
at Cass, W. Va., recently destroyed by fire with loss esti- 
mated at $200,000, including machinery. 

The Common Council, Athens, W. Va., has plans under 
way for an electrically operated pumping plant for the water- 
works department. C. E. Collins, Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, is engineer. 

The Board of Water Commissioners, Fairmont, W. Va., 
will build an electrically operated pumping plant in con- 
nection with new filtration works, estimated to cost about 
$150,000. Fuller & McClintock, 170 Broadway, New York, are 
consulting engineers, 

The E. E. White Coal Co., Glen White, W. Va., is per- 
fecting plans for a new steel tipple 

The Ashland Coal & Coke Co., Ashland, W. Va., is plan- 
ning to rebuild its tipple, recently partially destroyed by fire 
with loss estimated at $50,000, with hoisting and other ma- 


hinery 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 13 
The Monroe Automobile Co., Indianapolis, recently or- 
ganized, will take over the plant and business of the William 
Small Co., 33 West Eleventh Street, heretofore manufactur- 
ng passenger cars under the Monroe name. The new owner 


Ww make a number of improvements, and proposes to de- 
velop capacity production. William Small, head of the 
icquired company will be sales manager for the new or- 


ganization. 

The Standard Oil Co., Davidson and Lord streets, Indian- 
apolis, will build a new two-story works, 40 x 200 ft., at 
Twenty-ninth and Schurman streets, to cost about $100,000. 
4 portion of the structure will be equipped as an automobile 

and repair department for company trucks. 

\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
junior high school to be erected at Columbus, Ind., for which 

ynds for $125,000 have just been voted 


The Interstate Public Service Co., Indianapolis, is perfect- 


ng plans for new electric power plant on the Tippecanoe 
River, near Norway, Ind. The ynstruction of the dam will 
commenced at once The entire plant, with equipment 
1 cost about $1,225,0 nd will be the first of a number 
of such plants to be established in th vicinity. Edward C 
B M Ind “ ’ f company in this 
i I na ©) Refi ( GS 1 Ind 1 irrang- 
‘ 7 ’ ed v h 4 ) f I y efi \ iow about 
half ympleted, wo upon which has been held in abey- 
ul for several months About $100,000 will be expended to 
ng the plant to completion i machine installation 
mence some time in Apr Lou J. Scheidt is presi- 
( ? 1, Ind ir or inlz 
‘ the plant of the 
Elwood Foundry | rhe 1 ng and other 
oper ha } Will ) O. Mair 
rustes } W l nufacture 
metal traf? I WwW I 
ron casting 
The Nor ] 2 G © J : Bend 
mma oe irc} int art 
f fx c ( T Ind Y x . 
versl I ( } \ r 
number of improvement I xtensior 1 f wit 
ts general systen 
The Board of Sanitary Comm oners, City Hall, Indian- 
iolis. will receive bids until March 39, for power plant 
equipn t for use in con! tior with a sewage disposal 


nlant. including: Three 400-hp. watertube boilers, with super- 
heaters, soot blowers and auxiliary apparatus; three chain 
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grate stokers, with capacity 150 per cent of rating, inc] 
ing operating mechanism; three steam turbine blowers, 
with capacity of 16,000 cu. ft. per min.; two steam-ty: 
electric generators, each 500 kw., provided with exciters; f 
surface condensers, each with about 750 sq. ft. of cor 
surface, provided with air and condensate pumps; one « 
tric switchboard, six or more panels, with instrume; 
Charles H. Hurd, 1405 Merchants’ Bank Building, is ; 
sulting engineer. Jay A. Craven is president of the Bo 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 1 

Local manufacturers report that while there is still a 
of machine tool orders, the situation is showing signs 
provement, with more inquiries for single machines « 
from widely scattered points. Most of the orders pl 
during the week were for single machines. The Sewell \ 
Railroad has purchased one or two tools against its ré 
revived list and the Clinchfield Railroad has also taken 
eral tools, including a large planer. The H. H. Franklin 
Co. is reported to have placed orders for several lath: 
astern manufacturer booking the business. A local n 
facturer is figuring on a fairly large order and expect 
close the business within the next week or two. 

No new railroad lists have been issued, although a 
Western railroad is expected to be in the market short 
a number of machine tools. Action on the Whitaker-Gk 
list of 20 tools and 20 cranes is looked for within th: 
ten days A recent order placed with a Columbus 
facturer calls for $100,000 worth of equipment for th 
Union station at Chicago, consisting principally of 
trucks, platform trucks, mail moving machinery, etc 

The William Kohl Co., 1034 Hulbert Street, Cinci 
paper box manufacturer, has awarded contract for a five 
fireproof building, 50 x 100 ft., to cost approximately $ 
to the Ferro-Concrete Construction Co. 

The plant and equipment of the Knox Tire & Rubber | 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has been purchased by stockholders of 
the company at Middletown, Ohio, for $175,000. Middletown 
capitalists were represented by F. D. Litsch. No annour 
ment has been made as to the intentions of the new owners 
with regard to the operation of the plant. 


The plant of the Licking Window Glass Co., Utica, 0! 
was damaged by fire on March 5 to the extent of $150, 
Harry McCann, president, states that it will be rebuilt 
Baltimore 

BALTIMORE, March 1 

The property of the Globe Shipbuilding & Dry Do 
recently adjudged bankrupt, Curtis Bay, Baltimore, ha 
purchased by Henry W. Williams and a number of cr 
for $1,050,000. The company will be reorganized, new 

ecured, and the plant placed in operation. 

The United States Radiator Corporation, Detr 
improve the three-story building at 1162 Scott Street, | 
more, recently leased for a factory branch. Arthur E 
2116 Mt. Holly Street, is local manager. 

A one-story power house will be erected by the 
Gilbert & Brother Lumber Co., Eastern and Wast Fa 
nues, Baltimore, at its new mill, on property recs 
quired. An automobile service and repair plant w 
be constructed. 

The Board of Street Commissioners, Hagerstown, M 
negotiating with the City Council for a new muni 
tric power plant, replacing the present station 


+a} 


The Empire Sherardizing Co., Baltimore, is ¢ ibl 
new local plant for metal treatment and will begin 0] 
at an early date. 

Fire, March 5, destroyed a portion of the pow 
of the North State Power Co., Wendell, N. C., with 
mated at about $22,000. It will be rebuilt. 

The Industrial Department of the Chamber of Con 
Newberry, S. €¢ is arranging for the establishment! 
local plant to manufacture iron, brass, bronze 

etal products. 

Cecil C. Davis, Seventh Street, Bristol, Va is 
to rebuild his automobile machine shop, recently dé 

vy fire with loss estimated at about $17,000. 

The Carolina Power Co., Raleigh, N. C., recently org 
officials of the Carolina Power & Light Co., as a sub 
1as plans under way for the construction of a dam « 
Pee Dee River, near Babin, N. C., and hydroelectric gene! 
plant, with capacity of about 35,000 hp. A transn 
system will be built to connect with the lines of the 
organization. The entire project is estimated to cost 
to $2,000,000. Charles E. Johnson is president of both 

panies. 
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The Summerville Cotton Mills, Summerville, Ga., John D. 
ylor, president, have preliminary plans under way for a 
iroelectric generating plant on the Chattanooga River. 


The City Council, Danville, Va., is planning for the con- 
tion of an electrically operated pumping plant, with 
icity of 5,000,000 gal. in 12 hr. at the municipal water- 


KS. 


4 vocational department will be installed in the two- 
and basement high school to be erected at Suffolk, 
60 x 150 ft., to cost $100,000. Charles M. Robinson, 
s-Despatch Building, Richmond, Va., is architect. 

Fire, March 8, destroyed the engine house, water tank 

er and other mechanical departments at the plant of 
Crozet Cider Co., Charlottesville, Va. The structures 
be rebuilt. 


‘he Macon Ice Co., Macon, Ga., has plans under way for 
w one-story ice-manufacturing plant on Wall Street 
Che Hanson Motor Car Co., Atlanta, Ga., manufacturer 
utomobiles, is planning for an addition to increase the 
it from 20 to about 50 complete cars per day. It re- 
acquired the plant of the American Motors Export 
Jacksonville, Fla., as a branch. The two organizations 
e merged under the Hanson company name. 
Hackney Brothers, Wilson, N. C., operating an automo- 
works, are planning to rebuild the two-story structure 
yyed by fire, Feb. 22, with loss estimated at about $110,- 
neluding equipment and stock. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, March 13 


Eureka Foundry Co., Gadsden, Ala., has plans under 
for the construction of a new foundry to manufacture 
nd other metal castings. Evan Owen is president. 

March 3, destroyed a portion of the machine shop 
Hooten-Phillips Co., Sulphur Springs, Tex., with loss 
ted at close to $25,000. 

Citizens Light & Power Co., New Orleans, recently 
zed with a capital of $2,000,000, is completing plans 
new electric power plant at Carrollton, La. 
re, Feb. 28, destroyed a portion of the plant of the New 

Cotton Oil Co., New Boston, Tex., with loss estimated 

$10,000, including machinery. 


F’. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturers of 
pumps, tankage devices, etc.,. have leased a building 
las, Tex., for a Southern branch. It will concentrate 
production of gasoline filling equipment for garage 


Leeds Mfg. Co., Leeds, Ala., recently organized, has 
under way for the erection of a new ice-manufactur- 
int Frank R. Hurst heads the company 

‘he City Council, Dothan, Ala., is taking bids for elec- 
wer equipment for a new unit at the municipal light- 
lant, comprising a 750-kw. generator set, with exciter, 
stokers and other equipment. R. W. Lisenby is city 

B. R. Pilcher is consulting engineer 


@ Darco Co., Marshall, Tex., will build an electric 
house at its new manufacturing plant, now in course 
ction and estimated to cost in excess of $250,000 

\ vocational department will be installed in the new high 
to be erected at Greenville, Tex., bonds for which in an 


nt of about $100,000, have been voted. 

he Worsham Brothers Co., Lamar Avenue, Houston, 

will soon commence the erection of a three-story auto- 
service and repair works, 65 x 113 ft., estimated to 


$110,000. A complete machine shop, paint shop and 
departments will be installed. R. D. Steele, Houston, is 
ect. 

City Commission, St. Petersburg, Fla., is perfecting 


for a municipal electric power plant 
electrically-operated pumping plant will be constructed 
sirmingham Waterworks Co., Birmingham, Ala., in 

tion with extensions and improvements in its system, 

ited to cost about $500,000. The company has increased 
tal to $3,029,700. 

Common Council, Brownwood, Tex., has perfected 
for the erection of a municipal electric light and power 
it the waterworks station, and work will commence at 
irly date. 
itler Brothers, Eastland, Tex., will soon commence the 
mn of a new gasoline producing plant and oil works, es- 
1 to cost about $300,000, including machinery. It has 
ed a portion of the Johnson tract, about 3 miles from 
ty for the works. The company will also establish a 
er of subsidiary plants in neighboring districts, with 
€ project estimated to cost $1,500,000, inclusive of ma- 
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The Orange Ice, Light & Water Co., Orange, Tex., is plan- 
ning for the erection of additions to its ice-manufacturing 
plants, estimated to cost about $50,000. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be constructed at San Antonio, Tex., plans for which 
will be prepared by M. L. Waller, 511 Brady Building, San 
Antonio 

Fire, March 5, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., including 
steel elevator bins, conveying equipment, etc., with loss esti- 
mated at about $50,000 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected at Gadsden, Ala., estimated to cost in 
excess of $150,000. 

The Common Council, Elton, Tex., has plans under way 
for a municipal electric light and power plant 

The Common Council, Fernandina, Fla has called a 
special election on April 4 to vote bonds for $150,000, for ex- 
tensions and improvements in its electric power and ice-manu- 


facturing 


The Central South 


St. Louis, March 13 
The Western Supply Co., 424 Boulder Street, Tulsa, Okla., 
will build a new one-story and basement forge shop, 50 x 60 
ft at 405-7 North Cheyenne Street. 
The Jefferson City Light. Heat & Power Co., Jefferson 
City. Mo has plans 
tric power plant and for other improvements and extensions 


in the system, to cost about $85,000 H. S. Kilby is general 


progress for an addition to its elec- 


superintendent 

The Common Council, St. Charles, Mo has called a 
special electi to vote bonds for $175,000 for the construc- 
tion of jenhar 
& Mullergren, 512 Gimbel Building, Kansas City, Mo., con- 


sulting engineers, will prepare plans 


a municipal electric light and power plant 


Fire, March 6, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Brinly-Hardy Co., 334 East Main Street, Louisville, manu 
facturer of agricultural implements and equipment, with loss 
estimated at about $150,000, including machinery 

The Hackney Iron & Steel Co., Enid, Okla., recently or- 
ganized, is arranging for the operation of a local plant to 
manufacture iron and steel products for oi] well and other 
service The initial works will be about 40 x 60 ft D. R 
Hackney is president and manager 

The Memphis Fender & Enamel Works, 52-South Fourth 
Street, Memphis, Tenn., recently organized, has leased a one- 


story building, 25 x 175 ft., for the establishment of a plant 
to manufacture automobile fenders and other sheet metal 
products, with repair department. F. H. May is president and 
general manager. 

The Caruthersville & Kennett Light & Power Co., Kennett, 
Mo., is planning for extensions in its electric power plant 
and equipment, to cost about $100,000. A new transmission 


line will also be built 


The Miners Ice & Fuel Co., 318 Main Street, Joplin, Mo., 
is planning for a two-story ice-manufacturing plant at Ken- 
tucky Avenue and Tenth Street 

The Indiahoma Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla., operating 
1 local oil refinery, and similar plant at East St. Louis, II., 
has arranged for a note issue of $900,000. a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. Elmer 
E. Schock 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story and basement high school 25 x 207 ft.. to be erected 
it Oklahoma City, Okla., estimated to cost about $250,000 
Parker & Rittenberry, Oklahoma City, are architects 


president. 


The Nashville Pulp & Paper Corporation, Nashville, Tenn., 

planning for the construction of a new power house. R. J 
Cullen is president and general manager 

A vocational department will be installed in the three 
story and basement high school to be erected at Liberal, Kan 
estimated to cost $175,000. Lorentz, Schmidt & Co., 121 
North Market Street, Wichita, Kan 
paring preliminary plans 

The Chase Mfg. Co., 3216 Morgan Street, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of steam vulcanizing equipment, has awarded a 
contract to August Stollman, St. Louis, for a new one-story 
factory, 50 x 100 ft R. L. Chase is president. 


architects, are pre 


A vocational department will be installed in the high 
school to be erected by the Board of Education, Owensboro, 
Ky., estimated to cost about $225,000 A. F. Hussander, 25 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, is architect. 

The Standard Crate & Filler Co., Jefferson City, Mo., has 
awarded a contract to the Fruin-Colnon Construction Co., Bt. 
Louis, for a one-story addition, 100 x 200 ft., estimated to 
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B bout $55,001 \ list of machinery for installation is Bremen Street and moved to the present quarters last 
¥ irranged \. W. Happy is president John Umanski and Leonard Kaszolka are the owners 
‘ | Choctaw Brick & Gas Co., Kennedy Building, Fort The Fahrenkrug & Voissem Electric Co., Oshkosh 
} ; ~ Ark., has acquired a building t Mansfield. Ark ind has been incorporated with $15,000 to manufacture 

a establhis 1 plant to manufacture br t ind kindred pair electrical equipment, ete The principals are 


. S Aller Kenned retal Voissem, Menasha, Wis., and George H. Fahrenkrug, 0 

















- Cumberla Power Co. Cu s plan M. Tullgren & Sons, architect, 425 East Water §S 
oe r ext mrot nower plant Milwaukee, are preparing plans for a_ $200,060 
‘ ) l pro r pl ; : 
ae | 1 stem. estimate coat ab $1 \ new trans storage and service garage 102 x 150 ft., five 
‘al. : W ( XN : ,r basement, to be erected by) i local syndicate it FF 
: bite re ‘ r . I Ke \ ‘ es 
zg ; r . Wells streets Work wil tart some time in Ap 
a ; I Comn ’ S inning for The Merril W Board of Education wil 
A * : i ( val hydrose we ] \ ymmence the \} t for u n * { f a atic as ra & 
4 ? ta tion at a: aa late . : nanufacturing to the present high school, and a new graded school } 
Pe : W ilso be ¢ 4M ‘ hairman of the whole to cost about $200,000, Harry R. Allen 
a mitte< of the mard 
Z cational irtment the new 
4 . . 
E : H K ed to « Detroit 
2 y $135,000. W H.S er & ( 06 Mutual Build 
Te | eT POT : 
P|. Kansas Cit \ rehite DETROIT, Ma 
é 4 The Mason Motor Truck Co., organized last D 
has ecured the former plant of the Young Springs 
° Flint Mich which wil give 35,000 sq. ft of floo 
Milw: ukee Full production is planned by July 1. The company is 
} 
- as by A. C. Mason, formerly with the Cadillac and Bu 
‘ \ ‘ . , . 
: . pani ind later with tl (jeneral Motors Corpo 
Whil the ma e ft trad sO Lar i ex] enced only consulting engineer 
, : 
ae ght resumption « tivit confidence expressed that ry ; | 
om , lhe Benton Harbor Auto Machine Shop, Benton H 
+ rovement tne oe era rie Wor Situation mi I , . . } 
xe : ; Micl will soon begin the manufacture of a line of 
! the tool lustry upward in due t n the milli: : 
” an . ; n nil bile acce ries, including an oil wage and a patent whe 
4 trade a feature f the past ek has been a rela 
remove! 
risK iInqu \ ! i I \ i) it, Cleve 
’ — : 1 = ta s : , The Corodium Sand Brick Co Pontiac, Mich \ 
l Indiana : Salk eriod ere omewhau 
than bef } Ter fi - . of « work on a new plant as soon a weather pern 
Large lots es ib nquiries The Pere Marquette Railway has entered into a 
£ it out f niscellaneous requ mer with the Kellogg-Grego Co., Chicago, whereby the 
l Excel Mfg. C i S St t, Milwauke company took over operation of the shops at Ionia, 
i t ce ‘ ‘ >a' » ewuu i it . ree avyiil x ‘ 
’ n March 1 
er oO or woodwor! wo cabinets, bil ” , : 
‘ ind 1 off fixture furniture, will The Stafford Roller Bearing Co., Lawton, Mich 
7 Ap the erectior t tory brick ad soon start construction work on a new factor; one st 
‘Oo x 12 f which w require me additional ma- 10 x 60 ft 
I moto! C, Neuman: S ecretary and The Kirsch Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., will build 
three-story factory, 130 x 200 ft., to cost about $100,000 
rt Six Wheel Tru Co., Fox alk W which for The Reiber-Kolz Co., Adrian, Mich., manufacturer of 
nontl is een negotiating with business men's flector spotlights and kindred equipment, has been re 
erator for a permanent location, has decided to retain ganized, and has plans under consideration for impr 


ib iment in Fox Lake and w : work after April ments and extensive production. Walter G. White is pr 


st ind concrete factor bG =x 150 t., dent and general manager 
0 cost & ( th equipment. For the past four ni i , ‘ 
. Dp ao The Kirkland Brothers Machine Co., Detroit 
a : wy Me een maintained for organized with a capital of $250,000, is arranging fo 
' wk with dua works to manufacture special machines for cylinder ¢ 
r whe designed } . Potteors ny tdent , sl ih ; 
ir v g Er. N Vv, presiden work, and a line of small tools. Thomas H. Kirkland | 
F Street, Springfield, Mass., heads the company. 
. E21), neto ] } } { ) ) . ore . : ; ‘ : : f 
\. Lu , = W : , 15,000-pub Che Saginaw Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., manuf 
ras ind s s ( two st Ss > > : . 
. ; " oem of automobile equipment, will install new equipment i: 
ement The rrochitect Ma I té af T ric 7 4 : ; 
oats rh , W 08 Trust chine shop F. W. Mowbray is superintendent in ch 
' 
Bu ng, Milwaukes 
Motors, transmission, and other equipment wi 
re st Al Ww x e bid ; ; . 
, Board — W : 7 oe ; talled in the addition to be erected by the Kalamaz I 
, ; : = , Box Co Kalamazoo Mich estimated to cost abou $ 
] ‘ , urn 'l™h ‘ 
. ee gran . , rh 000. Robert E. Staebler is secretary, treasurer and g 
ost 120 rl re Robert A ennai 
nanag 
‘ | ‘ Grand Avy\ Milwaukee 


\ yne-storyv power pla t will be erected by the Ca 


; EN B Au \ ; : \ ’ , Lumber Ch ‘al ( Cadillac, Mich., at its new pla 





awn ta t P 315,000 to manufacture Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., for which a site has recently) 
i Spe t } ( \rrangements are icquired 
ide for e incorporat ire C. M. Modney 
I \ 1 Guetzk ‘ > % Car 1655 Tenth Street 


e The Pacifie Coast 
T ePere. Wis.. B d of Educat , iccepted the SAN FRANCISCO, Maré 












the new pg . / : . hoc ot | California Car Co., Alexander Building, San }I 
> ¢ 292 Qn/ Co act fry : y ntilatine. ete cisco, will soon commence the erection of a new plant 
= r . ne the ‘ \ ta 8145 Oni Manu ty ling equip- Martinez, Cal., for the manufacture of automobiles, estin 
. he bought later The a tects are Foeller, to cost in excess of $75,000 Cc. R. Manbert, 496 Tw 
a 5 & Stephenson. Gree | VW Street, Oakland, Cal., is architect 
’ h Che Blum Brothers Box Co., Marshfi W has let the Th ror of Trustees rere of Valse, Tees 
7 et for designing and erecting a brick and steel Cal., will build a new power plant at the institution. W 
nd WW , f f o the Krasin C. Hays, First National Bank Building, San Francisco 
‘ ( ’ Inquiry } - made for wood irchitect 
\ ge. na ind n r equipment The Los Angele Gas & Electric Co 645 South | 
| Comn Cour Kaukauna. W } pproved a Street, Los Angeles, has plans under way for a one-s 
ie of &$ 00 for a new junior high and manual compressor plant, 77 x 145 ft., estimated to cost about $60 
stitut irkinse & Dockendorft rchitects, La The Regan Forge & Engineering Co., Regan Street 
( vi ur \ z original pla to come within the Angeles Harbor, Los Angeles, has awarded a contract t 
pre ition B ' ve taken shortls fter April 1 Austin Co., 702 Pacific Electric Building, for a new one- 
The Northe T & Machinerv C’o 736 Winnebago machine shop, 80 x 200 ft 
ie Street, Milwaukee s creasing its force and expects later The City Commission, Sacramento, Cal, is planning 
» add some new equipment and take more space to accom- the erection of a new hydroelectric power plant on the 5: 
“late the growing demand f tools, dies, jigs. fixtures and Fork of the American River, in the vicinity of Sayles F! 
welding work It wa tablished two vears ago at 946 Albert Givan, city engineer, is in charge 
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Concrete Lumber Co., Los Angeles, recently organized 
apital of $1,000,000, has acquired about four acres 
San Fernando Boulevard for a new plant to manu- 
onerete building products The company is headed 
ve A. Mesick and Henry W. Schluete: 
story cold storage and refrigerating plant addition 
cted by the Christopher Ice Cream C 


to cost about $30,000, exclusive of machinery 


Los Angeles 


D>. King, Los Angeles, is architect 
Kersey Pattern Works, 702 Date Street, Los Angeles, 
turer of metal and wood patterns, and other foundry 
hine shop equipment, is having plans prepared for a 
factory, 50 x 120 ft., on Santa Fe Avenue Herbert 
ind Glen E. Smith, 412 Central Building, Pasadena 
issociated architects 
itional building will be constructed at the group of 
ool buildings by the Santa Barbara High School Dis- 
ta Barbara, Cal., estimated to cost about $500,000. 
eeks, 369 Pine Street, San Francisco, is the architect 
inta Fe Railway Co., Kerckhoff Building, Los An 
iuthorized an expenditure of $204,000 for exten 
shops at San Bernardino, Ca n addition to the 
e shop now in course of construction and which 


bout $300,600, with machinery. Plans for the other 


ire being prepared, to include a power house. 

nion Oil Co. of Californi: Mills Building, San 
perfecting plans for the erection of its new oil 

g plant at Hoquiam, Wash It é nated to cost 

000, including machinery 

urne Gold Mining Co., Bourne, Ore., ha ecured 
» use waters from Cracke ind Little Cracker 

1 Ww erect a hydroelectric generating plant 


\Ibina Electric Co., Mississippi Avenue and Shaver 


rtiand, Ore manufacturer of electrical specialtic 
g for enlargements W. D. William s head 
Commerce 
Portland, Ore., will operate a plant at York an 
fourth streets for the manufacture of electrical prod 
Property has been acquired. John W 


Wonder Electric Mfg. Co., Chamber 


ippliance 


president 


” 
Canada 
TORONTO, March 13 

lemand for machine tools is showing steady im 
nt Users who have been contemplating entering 
t for some time are buying two or three machines 
the general opinion that business is making good 
The construction of industrial plants and addi- 
o more pronounced and dealers are looking forward 
buying movement in the early future. The auto 
id car repair industries continue to furnish the 
art of the demand for equipment, although some 
int out that wood-working concerns and the gen- 
istria] trades are buying more freely than in the 
Small tools continue to move freely with consumers 
or future use as well as for immediate requirements 
ise Foundry Co., 118 King Street East, Toronto 
ld its machine shop at Brampton, Ont recently 
1 by fire, and is expected to enter the market in the 

ire for equipment. 
City Council, Edmonton, Alta., has authorized the 


e of $115,000 for power plant extensions and im 


owned by the Canadian Lumber & Timber Co 
B. C.. recently destroyed by fire with a loss of 
will be rebuilt immediately. 

tridge factory of the Dominion Arsenal, Quebe: 


damaged by fire about a week ago, and a second 
d further damage to the main plant on March 10 
nachine shop of the Home Logging Co., Courtney 
is destroyed by fire with a loss to building and 

of approximately $75,000 
igham Motors, Ltd., Peterboroug Ont., recently 
ited, has acquired the Canadian rights for the man- 
he Birmingham car now | 





‘ing manufactured at 


N. Y¥. The Hope plant at Peterborough, has been 
er by the company ind manufacturing operations 
rted in t early future. It is not the intention of 


to purchase any machinery or equipment at 


idian Aluminum & Brass Co., is opening a branch 
Ont., in a part of the plant occupied by the 
Motor Castings Co It is affiliated with the Gen- 
num & Brass Co., Detroit, and J. P. Carritt presi 
es that manufacturing operations will commence 
end of March 
ding of furnaces and additions to the plant of 
ton Brothers, Thorold, Ont., are responsible for a tem- 


shutdown of the plant, according to J. E. Harrison, 
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general manager. Mr. Harrison further stated that he was 
looking forward to a revivai of business in the building 


trades which would contro 


to an extent the speed with which 
the alterations would be accomplished 

The Canadian Electric Castings, Ltd., is building a two- 
story foundry, 50 x 250 ft., on the former site of the foundry 
of the Canadian Electro Foundries at Orillia, Ont., destroyed 
by fire some time ago It will specialize in steel castings, in- 
cluding grinding bal's for the mining and concrete industries 
and is expected to be ready for operation by the middle of 
April. Equipment will include two electric, three phase 
Heroult furnaces having a daily capacity of 18 tons 

Electro-Castings, Ltd., Collingwood, Ont., which is erect- 


ing a foundry, expects to have it in operation before the 


end of April W. T. Stephens, manager. is supervising the 
nstallatior f a two-ton electric furnace of his own design 
with a capa of 1 heats in 24 hr Production in general 
and special line will be in grey iron, hard iron and sen 
stee 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co. Report 





Ac ling to the innual report for 1921 it 
Severn FP. Ker, the Sharon Steel Hoop Co t 
sustained a total loss last vear of $2.711,.674.86 1e 
i int s s the following items 
Gross ‘ f operations afte rep 

$600,367 $57 R27 9 
Idle pla ‘ 111 PRT Or 


N $1,.372,879.24 
Add 
Depre $276,969 ; 
Interé 70,711.81 
Inve ‘ é 11.114.58 





Total loss for 1921 $2,711,674.86 
Deduct surplus 1-1, 1921 1,013,390.34 
Def t $1,698,.284.52 
The company's gross assets are given as $25,314,502, in- 
cluding property account of $14.459.389.67 Its balance sheet 
shows curre! 135.007, including $2,610,134 in 
inventories cash Its current liabilities are 
$2.673.727.11 eaving a working capital of $1,561,280.39 
Its statement carries an item of good will to the amount of 
$3,844,727.91 
Gross sal in 1921 were $5,.274.942 on 93,3823 tons of 


semi-finished and finished steel 


products 

During the vear the company was obliged to sell $5,000 
000 of a $10.000.000 bond issue After this issue of 8 per 
mortgage bonds, there is outstanding $13,317,300 
of stock. The company has established a reserve of $4,152,- 


510.69 and has set up a fund of $62,314 for contingencies. 


Electric Steel & Forge Co. Plans 


The Electr Steel & Forge Co., Cleveland, has announced 
new financing plans to meet present financial needs It is 
proposed that the company be reorganized under a new 
name, probably the Mid-West Steel Co., with a capital stock 
of 7500 shares of 8 per cent preferred stock, par $100, and 
39.000 of no par common stock. The new preferred stock 
will be entitled to dividends from Jan. 1, 1923, and will be 

110 It is estimated that $150,000 is needed 
at the present time and it is stated that the directors have 
already subscribed to $75,000 of the new preferred stock, 


or one-half of the amount required. The exchange of stock 


redeemable at $ 
t 


s to be made on the basis of one share of preferred for 
one ure f new common and one share of old common 
for one ilf share of new common. The company’s obli- 


gations amount to $640,000 distributed as follows merchan- 
dise creditors, $85,000; banks, $70,000; mortgages, $450,000; 
taxes, $35,000. 

Subject to the successful consummation of this financing 
plan, creditors are asked to agree to a three-year extension 
upon payment of 10 per cent to merchandise creditors and 
25 per cent to banks, while mortgage holders are asked to 
agree to an extension until December, 1923. The company 


states that many creditors and stockholders have already 


agreed to the plan. 


Joseph S. Webster, New Haven, Conn. has organized 
‘ wrce to be known as Joseph S. Webster & Co., to 
represent the Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works, Oswego, 
N. ¥ n the New England states for the Kingsford-Web 
ster water tube boiler. Offices will be established in New 


Haver Providence and Boston 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined bars, base price..... (eee dk SOOO Re 2.538c¢. 
Swedish bars, base price....... (ate vesan ee 10.00c. 
Ort Shell, DEE; DASE DEI. cok cde cess cvrvars 2.53¢. 

SOE: DANN OE Buc csi cchawans saxon 6 es ae sees 

a ek EPR ET CERT UL EET TTT 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base.......... ss ome. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
SRS RRS asccuwe scuba een ceraas ecw sine ee 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 
pe ee ee a ee a ee 2.50c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 2.70c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larwer ......ccocscceces 3.20c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

Open-hearth spring steel .........ceeeeees 3.55c. to 6e. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

OS rere rr rrr eT reer TT Teter 
re SERt en OS. . ss nss as rceans damae ne 3.85c. 

Standard cast steel, base price .......eeeee00. 12.00c. 

So | ee reer rere rr 17.00c. 

PRET GRINE GNOE o3h6 5h se wean adanma i neesese 0 


Tank Plates—Steel 


A, in. and WOAVIET.< ccc ccccccce oad wie Oa Lee 
Sheets 

Blue Annealed Per Lb 

De SO vudetacsxcuastebecossasueteee 3.28c. to 3.53c. 

Ge eo ‘ushcseedeseedvnaeekban ekee tou 3.33¢. to 3.58c. 

DE cca cach een danas eee hace we eee 3.38¢.to 3.63c. 

Se EO: -sd66essunewbaebacwecoseualense on 3.48c. to 3.73c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
C. R., One Pass 


3iued Stove 
Pipe Sheet, 


Per Lb Per Lb 
Mos: 18 ta BO .céccateccccRee te Ok "ees 
Nos. 22 and 24 ....0....000c. to 38bc. 4.10¢e. 
Ce kasi nnedwedeasenen 3.65¢. to 3.90e. 4.15ce. 
DRC OD ciaticbundes bate tee 3.75c. to 4.00c. 4.25c. 
Pe sudo cso hee dees £00c. to 4260, j -sese- 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 


Galvanized Per Lb 
es Oe icc awaw bcd eo ee ae eae ee 
To Oe. wdssne kek ch by oGw eae aemaaee 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
SG | of ih ere Siveaboanele 4.15¢c. to 4.40c. 
eet: ee ae DO. .k occ dee es 0944980006408 4.30c. to 4.55c. 
WS bk nec sddced nee awebedeeewewawe 4.45c. to 4.70c. 
ae yj SEV PEST COL OTT Teer ery Coe 4.60c. to 4.85¢ 
Se ee Eee o Sip hele 6 6 eee Ah ere 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Oe. ckccupenany eee naetwe kee aee 5.25¢c. to 5.50c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
% in. Butt... —56 —40 | % in. Butt... —30 —13 
¥% in. Butt... —61 —47 | 1% in. Butt.. —32 —15 
i-3 in. Butt... —63 —49 | 2 in. Lap..... —27 —10 
3%-6 in. Lap. —60 —46 | 2%-6in. Lap. —30 —15 
7-8 in. Lap... —56 —3 7-12 in. Lap... —23 — 7 
9-12 in. Lap... —55 —33 
Steel Wire 
BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND CoarRsER ' Per Lb 


ee NE | ncn susan eee dees ss « octet. a Brno. 
a ee re secceees cee, 60 3.10e. 
Galvanized annealed ....... obeneseee Ct. BOUepee. 
Coppered basic ...........06. cctcweeseQ@iene. 0 4zbe. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ........ covccecs@aue. tO &.7be. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of articles the base price only is give 


| it being impossible to name every size. 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from -mills 


given in the market reports appearing in a precedin; 


part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


Re DRED SOBOE «a5 -0:0:% divtecechinc aa wee 16%c. to 17 
EUR DRGGE. WIE. ccs dckvaiteo sso iat, to 173 
ROD FONE 655s dks Aseakieaaceanes nem enw ens, bo 14 
Brass tube, brazed ........... o0sebe eee. e027) 
Brass tube, seamless ..... 0% ves 0.5 0 a ee 
Copper tube, seamless ...... nceeebeeeeeaeebess 203 


Copper Sheets 






“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.’ 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 19%c. to 20%c. per 


lb.. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
hot rolled, 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin | Coke—14-20 
Grade Grade Primes Wasters 
Chavena Chara al | 80 Ib. .$6.05 $5.80 
arcoe Jnarcos mr ( 
14x20 14x20. | 90 lb.. 6.15 5.90 
100 lb.. 6.25 6.00 
IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 | TA... 440 7.16 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 | IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
Pcs > LSD 12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 


IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX..10.40 1 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 


0.15 


A eee ee ee ee ee ee ree 6 ocnneeens oon 
DES cc bree eae ae é eaiatewee Cae eRe sa tile oS 
Sy canteen ieraa é6ta> eee o2c0 soe anein. cae 
Fire door Stok ...cscvs eb vint ss 065.0 0s Ree 
Tin 
PROGR, OOF ccsccccnntebns cessemied evens «0 B20. 
OS ee én eee eee ee anaes ‘87. to 42c¢. 
Copper 
Pe Peer ee ere ee ee eas SCR 
SRROPRNOIFUIE © c.cie'd ecard eee ore Ph bewde 14%e. 
CORINE © 6 oc cttivedievwir dss deerr eee 14%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
TROMRETD. BOGE v0:05005000 000s 5900 eee 6c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ..... ....10%c. open Llc. 


Lead and Solder* 


American pig lead »« ..sisisic 0d sea Kees . 5%c. to 6%e. 
Bar (Ad vicsicnevs suheaha wthis bot Bole ne 6%c. to7 c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .........ceeeeeeees “De. 
Oe en ae ne ee Wretrrmy Torri 21c. 
PORRSE GOMIET .. bideossdv ic ivvohicctileteh een wenn 17e. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 


ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best. erade, per. ID. .<diwsanee oon 0s ene 

Commercial grade, per lb. ...... noes bnnene eee 

Gade DD, OOF RA scsucansaccs PPO ee 
Antimony 

AMMO: 6 i divin CCR vvdesocvesecueay ee mam 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 pe: cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per | .25c. to 
Old Metals 


The market is stronger and shows a little acti 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 


27e. 


ivity. 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crucible .......ccccccccccccess . 10.75 
Copper, heuer Wik ey  betacsedeunese .» 9.16 
Copper, light and babel . .csnceosc cece 8.00 
Brass, heavy ............ cccncesedees sap tINEn IEE 
eee cdccededaqeeeneneen 4.50 
Heavy machine composition .........seeeeeeeee8 7.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.......... ceptecscee Ome 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ........-: 6.10 
Lead, heavy cetteeeeeceeeseceeeeseseeeneesens BTR 
Len, COR cccccndccccvisdoscedeasseeene 9 50 


Zinc eee eee eeeeeseeeeeemrneeeeseseesenaseaeeee® 


776 












































